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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF FOOD 

FOODORAINS PROCUREMENT COMMITTEE 

New Delhi, 
June 30th, 1950, 


Dear Mr. Munshi, 

Your predecessor in office the Hon’ble Jairamdas DauJ&tram had &% 
our Committee in pursuance of a resolution of the Conference of Food MihidlBfS 
of States held in August, 1949. The terms of reference as mention ed i» Jbg 
report are with regard to improving methods of procurement and diritri fofltaP 
of foodgrains in the whole of India. Food. Ministers from both the surpsOB 
and deficit provinces were parties to the resolution, at the above mentieieted 
Conference. 

The Committee consisted of Mr. C. P. Karunakara Meiwtt, "till recently the 
Director General of Food with the Government of India, Mr. &. N. Mangat Rai, 
1.0.8., Director General of Food, Punjab and Mr. R. P. Horonha, I C.'S., 
now Deputy Commissioner of Bastar in Madhya Pradesh, with an experience 
of food administration in the Madhya Pradesh. I am the only jwft- 
offieial called upon to accept the Chairmanship of the Goinfflattee. P?0 
ment and distribution of food have become matters of technical adminlS 
and the experience of the Members of the Committee was a 
our deliberations. 

Since the fateful days of the Bengal Famine in 1948hfi 
rience of decontrol in 1948, the Central Government bas^rte* 
for and control of the food problem in India. Like defenoh/ butfetioj 
food also has had to be tackled from an All India point of vieW. I 
bility of feeding deficit areas by internal procurement front both* 
deficit State* and by imports from abroad has been rightly asst 
Central Government. In the light of this inevitable^j^Tjfedia 
administration we have approached the problem, 
and information gathered through literature and a 
lated our conclusions and made recommendations cm that 1 
and adequate supplies form the chief plank of our conohjBiops. 
for free play of the law of supply and demand and natural adji 
price level must be preceded by a sufficient quantity of production 8fid tifiport. 
Prom this view point we feel the dissenting note of our colleague Mr. Noeonfaa 
is unfortunate and unrelated to the realities of the 

While none of us is wedded to perpetual control iS W policy, We feel Gov¬ 
ernment cannot escape the stern realities of events fihst demand an efficient 
and co-ordinated handling on the lines suggested by us m aar rhpfcifc. 

Your* 



M. THIRUMALA RAO. 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. M. Munshi, 

Minister for Food and Agriculture, 

Government of India, 

New Delhi, 



CHAPTER I—INTRODUCTION 

Terms of Reference.- —The Committee was appointed by the following 
Resolution of the Government of India, dated the 8th February 1950, which 
includes its terms of reference: — 

“No. Py. 1-619/117/50.—In pursuance of the recommendation of the All- 
India Food Ministers’ Conference held in 1949, the Government of India have 
been pleased to appoint a Committee consisting of 

1. Shri M. Thirumala Kao, M.P.—Chairman. 

2. Shri C. P. K. Menon —- Member. 

8. Shri K. N. Mangat liai, l.C'.S.—- Member. 

4. Shri 1!. P. Noronha, I.C.S. —- Member. 

The Committee will 

(1) enquire into the systems of procurement and distribution- adopted in 

the States; 

(2) recommend such changes as may be necessary in the existing system 
of procurement and distribution to minimise imports in the case 
of a deficit State and to maximise exports in the case of a surplus 
State, and to reduce the difference between the prices in the market 
and the prescribed control prices; 

(8) recpmincnd such modifications as may be necessary in the food 
organisation of the State to ensure efficient procurement and distri- 
b ation; 

(4) recommend the extent to which unformity in the systems of pro¬ 
curement and distribution in the country as a whole is desirable 
and practicable with reference to the circumstances prevailing in 
the different areas; 

(5) recommend any changes necessary in the Central Government’s 
organisation to supervise and co-ordinate procurement and distribu¬ 
tion in the States. 

The Committee may visit such States as it considers necessary and is 
requested to submit its recommendations within 3 months.” 

2. Period ol work.—We met for the first time on February 8th and 9th, and 
drew up a questionnaire, which was sent to the States immediately. It was 
then necessary to disperse, in order to give, the State Governments time to 
aiisw"r, and enable Members of the Committee, who had been summoned 
to Delhi at short notice, to make the necessary arrangements for their absence 
from their normal work. 

We reassembled at Delhi on February 20th and since then have worked 
witlio it break as follows: — 

February 20th to March 4th—Discussion with Food Secretaries of the 
important States and study of replies to the Questionnaire. 

March Gth to May 20—Tour of all important States, taken in' groups, 
starting' from the North and ending with Madras. These tours 
were interspersed by brief halts at Delhi where we formed tenta¬ 
tive conclusions, and wrote rough drafts, for each group of States 
visited by us. 

May 29th to June 26th—Final discussion of the report and its drafting. 
f»M of Food 
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We were able to submit an interim report on March 27, 1950, 5 weeks 
after starting work, dealing with the action required to improve procurement 
and distribution arrangements in the predominantly Eabi areas, where 
the new crop was expected from about April 20th onwards, and where, in 
consequence, any change proposed in procedure and organisation required im¬ 
mediate attention, to be made effective for the new crop. 

We regret that it has not been possible for us to complete our enquiry 
within the stipulated period of 3 months, and we have had to work an extra 

month to do so. This has been, in spite of the fact that we have toured, 

almost without break, during the hottest part of the year. 

3, Scope of enquiry. —The conclusions in this report are based on: 

(i) Eeplies received from State Governments to the questionnaire issued 

to them. 

(ii) Tours of the States. We have endeavoured to stop in each State 

long enough, not only for detailed discussion at the headquarters, 

with both officials and non-officials, but to see for ourselves schemes 

in operation at representative centres. We have made it a point 
to include in these visits an examination of villages and villagers 
in each State. 

(iii) Detailed discussions with at least a cross section, as representative 
as possible, of all interests, official and otherwise, concerned with 
food policy and administration. These have invariably included 
discussion with the Hon’bie Food Minister, and wherever possible, 
the Hon’bie Chief Minister. 

4. Plan of the report.—The Eeport deals with our terms of reference (re¬ 
produced at paragraph 1) as follows:— 

Item 1.—The result of our enquiry into existing systems of procurement 
and distribution are contained in the individual Chapters (4—20) 
about each State, which comprise the bulk of the. report. 

Item 2 and 3.—Eecommendations in regard to the system in each 
State have been made in the Chapters mentioned above. 

Item 4. —In regard to this item and the implications of the recommen¬ 
dations made against items 2 and 3, of our terms of reference, we 
considered it necessary to deal at some length with the question 
of food policy'—present and prospective—and have discussed our 
conclusions at Chapter 2, which we consider, in many ways, the 
most important part of this Eeport, defining exactly the context 
and aim of our recommendations. 

Strictly chronologically, Chapter 2 should follow, not precede, the Chapters 
on the individual States, and, in fact, the conclusions arrived at in this 
Chapter were based on the study of arrangements in the States. We have, 
however, considered it useful to start our report with Chapter 2, since the 
conclusions here give our recommendations significance and perspective, con¬ 
necting these up with a plan for the whole country. It is suggested, therefore, 
that Chapter 2 should be read invariably, and its study should precede the 
rest, or a part of the report. 

Item 5.—-This has been dealt with in Chapter 2. 

During the course of our enquiry and observations, some miscellaneous 
matters have come to our notice, of which we have also made mention in 
Chapter 2. 
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Since we think that a uniform minimum standard of procurement and 
distribution is possible and desirable, we have in Chapter 3 given a detailed 
technical description of the particular system we ad/ocate. 

5. Acknowledgments. — (1) We wish to record our appreciation of the help 
of Mr. C. Banerji, our Secretary, and his staff. Besides the routine work 
connected with an enquiry of this nature, they have put up, most cheerfully, 
with the series of programmes of work and touring we have drawn up, almost 
invariably at short notice. 

(2) We acknowledge most gratefully, the courtesy, help and hospitality we 
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CHAPTER 2.—FOOD POLICY AND ORGANISATION, UNIFORMITY OF 
SYSTEMS, AND SOME MISCELLANEOUS CONSIDERATIONS. 

I. SCOPE OF THIS CHAPTER 

1. Scope of the Chapter. —This Committee has, among other questions, been 
asked to report on the extent to which a. uniform system of procurement and 
distribution is advisable; to consider means of reducing the disparity between 
controlled and open market- prices; and the means of increaing exports from 
surplus, and reducing imports by deficit, States. These questions are inter¬ 
related and depend, for a clear answer, on food policy. In this Chaptei, there¬ 
fore, we propose to consider existing and recommend future, food policy and 
practice. In the light of this analysis, an answer to the question of. prices, 
uniformity and imports will be possible. This Chapter will also deal with some 
miscellaneous points, arising from the observations and investigations of the 
Committee, and also with Food Administration, excluding the particular obser¬ 
vations made in respect- of the individual States, which find their place in the 
Chapters dealing with them. 

H. INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS 

2. (1) We are not- required, and do not propose, to go into the difficult ques¬ 
tion of production, requirements and the deficit, of the country as a whole, \Ve 
however give the following figures of actuals v hich may help by vay of indk at 
ing the extent of the practical problem. 

[(i) : Figures in 000 tons. 

(ii) Figures of production exclude, for all years territory now in Pakistan. 

(iii) Figures of imports include for all years, supplies received from ter- 


ritory now in 

Pakistan.] 



Year 

: 

Total pro¬ 
duction | 
excluding 
gram i 

Procu re- 
mcnt 

... 

ylsaPjSTk i 

'4- ! 

Internal surplus i 
made available ! 
iBttm procure- | 
melit 

Imports 

Total consumption 
including seed, 
wastage, etc.. 
(Col. 2 plus 5) 

X 

2 

3 | 4 

5 

6 

1944 

48.203 

2,797 

785 

1,577 

49,780 

1945 ' . 

47.138 

3.884 

850 

1.778 

48.916 

1946 . 

42,820 

3.885 

479 

2,638 

45,458 

1947 

43.083 

4,135 

285 

2,654 

4 o,7 3 / 

1948 

44,316 

2.575 

364 

2,840 

47,156 

1949 

41,068 

4,184 

340 

3.706 

44.774- 

Total for six 
years . 

266,628 

21.400 

■ 3,103 

15.193 

| 

i 

i 281,821 

j 

Average annua 

4 4,438 

3.577 

517 

j 2.532 

1 

46,970 


(2) Statistical and other data.—In order to avoid controversy on matters c 
detail, we have accepted and used the production figures supplied by State 
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even though in places these seem far from accurate. We have indicated this 
where the figures are particularly inaccurate. 

In rega-d to population figures, for the present population of each State, 
"we are fortunate in having the recent estimate of the Census Commissioner; 
these figures have been used for the total population of the States. In regard 
to urban population the Census Commissioner’s figures seem inaccurate, and 
we have, therefore, quoted those of the State Governments, indicating where 
these figures are merely taken from the 1941 census. We have also shown 
the Census Commissioner’s figures separately. 

(3) The statements and observations in the report relate to the situation, 
as it existed, at the time of the Committee’s visit to the State concerned and the 
date of the information received from - it in reply to the questionnaire. Since 
then,, however, there may have been developments, possibly as a result of the 
recommendations made by this Committee in its interim report, on Rabi 
States. 

(4) Another limitation of this report results from the speed with which it 
has been prepared. The time given us made it generally impossible to visit 
villages in the interior of each State, and examine the reaction of food adminis¬ 
tration in them. Subject to this, however, we endeavoured to tour places as 
representative as possible, in each State, and consult a varied cross-section of 
opinion, both official and non-official. 

(5) In deciding on recommendations, we have eifldeavoured to judge almost 
entirely by what is practicable rather than ideal. It is important, specially 
in food, that practice should be backed by sound theory. We are, - therefore, 
devoting considerable space to the discussion of food policy in this Chapter, 
and- consider that, if the recommendations made by us are accepted, thert 
should be progressive and constant endeavour to fill up the gap between what 
is immediately possible and the ultimate policy indicated by us. 

ITI. EXISTING FOOD POLICY AND 1 ENFORCEMENT' 

3. rood Policy after Re-control.— Present food policy has its origin in the 
decision to re-control, arrived at in the Central and States Minister s Confer¬ 
ence of September, 1948. The conclusion of this conference was that State 
Governments should, by October 1949, return to the system of contiol which 
operated in each State," in December 1947. In fact, the country was to restore 
the status quo ante. In considering present policy, it is necessary to state 
the main relevant planks of the old control, which w r ere: - 

(1) Rationing and Distribution .—The standard achieved in States varied, 
but throughout the- country, at least all towns with a population of a 
lakh and.above, were rationed; in most States, even smaller towns had 
been brought under rationing.- 

In villages, the variations in distribution were inevitably greater, depend¬ 
ing on their comparative position in regard to the supply and cost of 
food grains, so that the extent of Government distribution-differed from 
statutory rationing (as in Cochin and parts of Madras) to rough and 
ready distribution, on cards in some places, and without them in others; 
such" distribution also varied seasonably, in both extent and intensity, 
depending on whether local supplies, were short or adequate. 

It is important, in view of subsequent developments, to mention that 
rationing, in all towns, and in its intense form even in villages, meant - 

^a) each person or family being given a- ration card; 
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(b) issues being limited in quantity to the rationed scale; and 

(g) the banning of free markets and individual imports into the rationed 
town, so that consumers were able to get supplies only through con¬ 
trolled rationed channels. 

(2) Maximum Procurement .—procurement which meant that the State- 
Government was expected to buy the largest amount it could to meet 
its distribution commitments, and in the case of surplus States, for 
export. In practice, as the whole population, both urban and rural,, 
was not rationed, it meant getting up systems .of purchase which aim¬ 
ed at getting the whole balance available, after allowing for the con¬ 
sumption of those sections of the population not fed by Government. 
The standards of procurement, both in regard to system and efficiency 
varied from an attempt to get, by compulsion, the whole surplus of 
every producer in every village (as in Madras) to an attempt to get 
sufficient into Government hands to meet its commitments for internal 
distribution and export. Ey 1947, however, with a few exceptions, th e 
systems of procurement recognised, and made an attempt to enforce* 
the need for establishing a monopoly of grain in Government hands. 
The exact stage at which this monopoly was enforced varied from the 
point of harvesting, in some areas, to the point of marketing of grain 
by the primary producer, in others.^ 

(3) Statutory Price Control .—which meant that Government fixed by law 
fhe price at which foodgrains may be purchased and sold, and en¬ 
deavoured to enforce these prices in fact, by its manipulation of stocks,, 
through the purchase and distribution system set- up by it. 

(4) Policy Control .—It was accepted that the Central Government should 
direct and supervise in all- matters of overall policy, including the 
practical details of a coordinated price control, the movement of grain 
from one State to another, the choice and even details of the particular 
system of .distribution and purchase to be followed, etc. Within the 
terms of this control, each State was treated as an individual unit, so 
that the responsibility for enforcing policy coincided with the political 
and administrative set-up. 

These then were the main provisions of the policy to which the country 
decided to return at the end of 1948. In one matter, however, a deviation was 
accepted by definition, and in principle. It was agreed that, where a State 
so wished, a “procurement price” may be substituted for statutory price con¬ 
trol. The latter prescribed price limits to all grain transactions in the State; 
the former contemplated Government buying grain, at or below a fixed pro¬ 
curement price, with the balance of grain, not bought by Government, finding 
its own price level,, in a. free or partially free market. 

4. Food Policy in practice. —.Even a superficial reader of the description of 
the systems of procurement and distribution, in the various States, described 
in this report, will see at once that these do not show a picture of a coordinated 
all India policy. It is sufficient to point out, that even among deficit States, 
it is difficult to find traces of an identical, or even similar, food policy, in for 
example, the very loose control established in Bihar and the concentrated 
systems prevailing in Madras, Cochin and Bombay. Between these two types, 
there are variations, almost as many as the number of States. As between 
deficit and surplus States these variations tend to be even wider, It is useful 
to analyse and describe some of the more significant manifestations and results 
of present differences. 
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5. A confusion in objectives. —There is a confusion, even a contradiction, in 
the objectives of food policy, without a definition of priorities, or an absorption 
of these into a single system. Some of the more important examples of this 
confusion are: — 

(1) A. determined attempt is very rightly being made to Grow More Food. 
No solution, however, is yet indicated of the: contradiction between this, • 
within controlled prices for foodgrains, as against uncontrolled prices 
of other crops, grown by the same producer. 

(2) Government is endeavouring to feed the consumer, or at least 
vulnerable sections of the population, at a reasonable price, simulta¬ 
neous with reduction of imports, the extent of this reduction being 
determined largelv by financial, not supply, considerations. Some 
attempt at reconciling this, has been found in the formula reduction 
of commitments, but the implications of this on prices are largely 
ignored. 

(3) Foodgrains prices are to be lowered, simultaneous with a declared 
and videlv publicised poliey of reducing, and then stopping imports. 

(4) Government is endeavouring to bring down, or at least stabilise, food 
prices, simultaneous with permitting open market prices to find their 
own level. The result is wide divergence between procurement prices 
fixed by States, and market prices, in those very States. 

There ais obvious and practical contradictions in these various objectives. 
Such contradictions are inherent in the Indian food position and cannot be 
avoided. What is required, however, and is remediable, is that they should be 
absorbed in a common policy, which accepts and defines the limitations on each, 
and the inevitable compromise which they indicate. This has not b*en done, 
with the result that all these objectives are pursued, in various places and at 
varying times, with no clear recognition of the limitation which each imposes 
on the rest. 

6. Confusion in practice. —In this situation, the pressure of facts, unchecked 
and unregulated by a firm and well thought out policy, and lacking consequent¬ 
ly, a standard for assessment and valuation not only makes practical adminis¬ 
tration extremely difficult and hazardous, but accentuates contradictions in 
policy. It seems adequate to illustrate this by two examples.— 

(1) The first is in regard to prices. At recontrol there were two significant 
deviations from previous policy:—- 

(a) A co-ordinated price level of foodgrains, as between various States, 
was not insisted on. This was, no doubt, partly the result of a difficult 
practical situation. Prices had soared, in varying degree, in the 
different States, during the decontrol year, and it was decided that 
new control prices should be generally 25. per cent, higher than the 
old, but a difference upto 50 per cent, was permitted in theory—in some 
cases, even hire in fact—for areas where the price level was compa¬ 
ratively high. The new control, therefore, started with prices, ap¬ 
proved at different levels and lacking parity, as between different 
States, even within the same region. 

b) A free market price was recognised, if the State concerned so wished, 
simultaneous with controlled procurement prices. This expedient was 
adopted by large areas in the country. 

Tile result has been that a controlled system started with an acceptance of 
disoarity in prices. This would, even in isolation, have created a difficult ad- 
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ministrative situation. Its results have been aggravated, however, by the dis¬ 
parity between market and procurement prices, permitted by Government. 
Market prices have gone' up and, either forced Governments to practically 
abandon procurement at their prices (as is the case for wheat and jowar in- 
Madhya Pradesh) or, forced them to an acceptance of still higher controlled 
prices (as in U.P.), which in turn has increased the disparity, even sometimes 
ntmong neighbours. A good example of the working of.these tendencies is U.P. 
In 1949 the prices of llabi loodgrains, in U.P., were fixed at a parity with those 
for its neighbours. Open market prices were, however, permitted to function 
simultaneously, and got to levels almost twice as high as the procurement prices. 
The levy became, as a result, so intolerable to the producer that Government 
had to cal] it off for 1950, and introduce a monopoly at the primary market. 
In doing so, however, it was apparent that in view of the high market: prices, 
the procurement rate must, be raised, if the monopoly is to have any chance of 
success. The result has been that, for 1950, higher procurement prices than 
1949, have been permitted for Rabi foodgrains, simultaneous with lower prices, 
for the same grains, in neighbouring States. 

The influence of these facts on administration, and the assessment of the 
fairness of Government policy by producers particularly, and other concerned 
with food supplies, is so obvious, as to require no comment. 

(2) Our second example is in regard to rationing. This has two objects, one 
of which is obvious and generally admitted, to ensure the equitable and 
guaranteed distribution of food to all consumers in the rationed area; the 
second, not so obvious and generally recognised, is that rationing, by com¬ 
pletely cutting off an important source of competitive demand on existing sup¬ 
plies, assists procurement at a controlled price. This operates properly only 
if the rationed population is cut. off from the open market, and not permitted 
to draw from it. In the administi'ation of mod since- recontrol, however, the 
Fair Pricg Shop lias been, in practice considered a substitute for rationing. 
This provides foodgrains to consumers at fixed Government, rates, it is not, 
however, the exclusive and only source of supply in the area and consumers 
are permitted to buy in the open market. In most places, it does not insist 
.on cards to serve as the basis for supply, but imposes a quantitative limit on 
the amount purchased at a single transaction. It is apparent that the efficiency 
of the fair price shop, as- a means of ensuring supplies to the consumer, will 
depend on the number of such shops in a particular area- and the grain supplied 
to each; it is also obvious that the fair price shop cannot help procurement to 
the same extent as rationing, as it does not attempt to cut the consumer off 
from the market. It, of course, has other advantages; Government is not 
fully responsible for feeding the consumer; the consumer cannot blame Govern¬ 
ment for the inferior quality of grain, as alternative sources of supply are open 
to him; etc. 

Rationing, and feeding through Fair Price Shops, tend to be considered 
interchangeable. At least one result of this has been that in States, which have 
experienced difficulties in procurement, or where procurement has been \in_ 
successful, an answer has been frequently found by reducing Government com¬ 
mitments, and substituting for rationing, Fair Price Shops. This in turn has 
led rio further difficulties in procurement and the process is again repeated. 

At the poilcy level, and consequently in practice, an answer has not been 
found to the question where a failure or difficulties in procurement, which almost 
invariably mean difficulties in enforcing a controlled price, are to be met hv 
stricter and more rationing, or a complete withdrawal from commitments, or a 
partial withdrawal, such as Fair Price iShops involve. The result is that each 
State finds its own answer to this fundamental distribution problem. Control 
and decontrol flourish simultaneously' and variously in the several States, and 
even in different parts or at different seasons, in the same State. 
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7 The Results. —The result of firs confusion of objectives, given opportunity to 
translate itself into reality by compromise, made at varying points and times by 
the different States, or even in the same State, is reflected m food administra¬ 
tion. With the exception of a few States, which have kept themselves tree, 
either through’ extreme necessity or efficient policy from this malaise there is 
evidence that food administrations do not know what exactly they wish to 
achieve. This position is also reflected, in the statements of opinion and policy, 
not only from non-official, but frequently authoritative official sources, bot-h in 
the States and the Centre. These alternatively, and even simultaneously, stress 
the need for more procurement and more rationing; the reduction of commit¬ 
ments, to meet smaller imports; a lower price level for food, to combat inflation, 
inducement to the former to grow more food; the need for control in the present 
situation; the working for decontrol, so that it can be established as soon as 
possible; etc ’ One obvious result of this position is that it has created the very 
real hope of decontrol, - among important and influential sections of the people. 
This possibility is, in some places, considered imminent; it is round the corner. 
The belief in such an eventuality influences, immediately and mostly adversely, 
the procurement and distribution operations of States. 


8. Conclusion.—The conclusion is that a logical consistent policy has not 
been defined and has not been enforced. The result, to borrow from a remark 
used in another context, is that re-control has failed or is failing, not because 
has been tried and found wanting, but because it has not been tried. t 
necessarv to remedy this state of affairs. Whether it is control or decontrol 
partial or whole, this must be based on a plan, understood, accepted and 
enforced throughout the country. 

fV. PROPOSED FOOD POLICY' 

A. Possibilities 

9. The aim of Food Policy.— In this background no justification is necessary 
for us. to consider and lecommend, a food policy fur the country. We believe 
-that the main aim of food policy and administration, in the circumstances otthe 
country, should he to achieve a stable and reasonable price level for foodgrams, 
which include supplies of food to the consumer at that price and fair remunera¬ 
tion to the producer. It is not possible or useful to attempt a permanent defini¬ 
tion of the expression “reasonable”, in terms of Rs. as. and ps., since this must 
depend on a series of circumstances and facts, which will vary. For practical 
purposes, the immediate objective may be defined as establishing the price 
level at the existing controlled rates (excluding in this assessment, the con¬ 
trolled prices permitted in high priced areas). It is necessary, however, to 
consider more carefully the term “stable”. We do not mean by this the pn 
of only those foodgrains, big or small in volume, which are distributed by Govern¬ 
ment,''since it is"obvious that very much higher market prices nfty pertain, 

■ to the bulk of supplies in particular areas, not so distributed We mean by 
“stable” a-position where the substantial proportion of supplies which are 
marketed, exchange hands at the reasonable level of price defined above. Lt 
is only when such a situation exists, or is created, that a stable and reasonable 
level of prices will be established. Another fact implicit in this aim is that 
Government will manipulate supplies, through purchase and distribution opera¬ 
tions to achieve this price level, which in practice means that Government 
action will be directed to insure that the consumer gets supplies at this price 
level. This means the continuation of control on the price and supply of iood- 
"rains, as long as such a stable and reasonable price level is not securely estab¬ 
lished.’ The extent of such control necessary in present circumstances will be 
considered later. 
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10. Competing aims. —'This then is the main aim Government should sett- 
before itself. This does not imply that there are not other possible aims in. 
food policy. There are, but in our opinion subordinate to the objective defined, 
above; and the most important, and apparently formidable, to many even, 
contradictory, aim is the decrease, and final stopping, of imports of foodgrains. 
This achievement depends ultimately on the production of adequate food within 
the country. Every thing that tends to the production of more food must,, 
therefore, be encouraged. One of the most important inducements to produc¬ 
tion is the price of foodgrains: conversely, one of the impelling compulsions 
to the diversion of food acreages to other crops, is the fact that foodgrains prices- 
are controlled and the prices of other crops are not controlled. The conclusion 
from the above is that, unless other agricultural produce is also controlled,, 
which is hardly practical considering the variety of this produce and the feeling, 
against controls, the production of food is, in spite of the Grow More Food 
Campaign, likely to diminish rather than increase. Food policy must therefore 
take this fact into consideration and allow, if possible complete, if necessary 
partial, freedom to food prices to find a level where shortage will be made good 
by increased production. It is also argued that besides the loss of food produc¬ 
tion, following controlled prices of foodgrains, there is also loss of food, as a 
result of the regimentation of a controlled system of distribution, which either 
does not, or cannot, make the most use of inferior grains and supplementary 
foods and, by insuring supplies to the consumer turns a person who lives 
substantially on, for example tapioca into a rice eater. 

This is, briefly stated, the argument of those who hold that there is a 
contradiction between achieving a reasonable and stable price level and stopping 
impoi fcs of foodgrains. Trom this basis the discussion starts and expressions 
of it, are at one extreme, the prophets of complete decontrol, who believe 
that given freedom, supply will rush in to meet demand and achieve ultimately 
a reasonable price level; and, at the other end, extreme controllers, who contend 
that the answer is more thorough distribution of food at controlled prices, as a 
means to pulling down the general price level. 

11, Their solution. —We have stated earlier that we believe that the aim of 
food policy should be the achievement of a stable and reasonable price level 
for foodgrains, and the supply of food to the consumer at this price. We 
recommend this, in .spite of and after considering most carefully, the apparent 
conti adieiiou defined above. Our reasons for doing so require some exposi¬ 
tion : — 

(1) The primary and most important reason is that, even if the contradic¬ 
tion, between a stable price level for foodgrains and the production of 
more food, were a fact, Government could not enforce a solution of the 
food problem which ignored the price at which consumers find supplies. 
It is argued that only a small proportion of the population buy food- 
grains, the balance either producing these on their own land, as owners 
or tenants, or receiving wages in kind.. This assertion is hardly tenable 
in view of the large number of under-producer and non-producers, 
even in surplus villages. Even, however, if it was, the population 
entirely dependent on supplies by purchase, is so important to the 
stability, economy and organisation of the country, and its sufferings, 
when priees of food get out of hand, so immediate and intense, that 
Government will, as it has in the past, have to step in with assistance. 
It is hardly necessary to illustrate this point, so often confirmed by 
experience. . The most recent example is the pressure on Government 
to e-establish controls in 1948, even in spite of the very real and 
universal des ; re for decontrol, earlier in that very year. The conclu¬ 
sion is that Government cannot and must not ignore the price level of 
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food grains. This being so, any solution of the food problem which 
assumes that this can be done, either wholly or partially, cannot be 
successful. 

(21 If this is conceded, it follows that under a system of free prices for 
foodgrains, the price problem can only be met by imports. It is argued 
that these imports will be very much smaller than under a controlled 
system. We do not think that there is any valid reason for this belief, 
and the only real difference is that, under a controlled system, the 
extent of such imports can be, more or less accurately, gauged and 
foreseen, whereas otherwise these are difficult to calculate. It is,, 
however, unjustified, because of this difficulty, to assume that imports 
will necessarily be smaller. 

(3) In fact, we think that under decontrol, imports may well be (at least 
in the immediate year or two) more, and our reason for this belief is-' 
that the food situation in India must be considered in the light of 
recent history. This has been one of continuous strain on food supplies. ■ 
In this background, in a country where there is no large carry over of 
foodgrains, even if India became surplus, unless this surplus was. 
obvious, if consumers, under a decontrolled system, bought three 
months’ supplies all at once against a normal purchase, of say two 
weeks, an artificial shortage would result. Where the normal 
psychology in regard to food has been upset, by years of difficulty, in. 
some places even near starvation, it is dangerous to assume its imme¬ 
diate and simultaneous return with decontrol. This does not mean 
that food should not be decontrolled, even when the country achieves 
self sufficiency; it does mean that, when this happens, decontrol will 
have to be achieved after careful planning and with adequate precau¬ 
tions. Our conclusion is that there is no valid reason, if the rnce 
level is to be kept within reasonable limits, for assuming that, under a 
free system, imports will be less than under a controlled system; these- 
may, in fact, be larger.. 

(41 The most substantial argument, in our opinion, against the view «e 
are advocating, is that free prices for foodgrains will encourage the 
production of food, in a situation where the prices of other crops are 
not controlled. We think that there is force in this point of view, but 
consider that it cannot‘be allowed free play, because as we have- 
suggested' at (1), Government simply cannot afford to ignore the level 
of food prices, and whereas there are alternative solutions, albeit diffi¬ 
cult ones, for insuring the production of food, there is no alternative- 
solution, till prices have been securely stabilised, of the demand from’ 
the people for food at reasonable prices. 

It is not necessary, in the present context, to discuss the point, though 
it should be mentioned, that it is doubtful whether a farmer produces 
more on a rising or falling price level. The argument that the higher 
the p,riee the more will be produced is possible too much of a simpli- 
' fication, though it is probably correct, that comparatively, as between 
various kinds of produce, that with the higher price will be produced 
in larger quantity. 

(5) We have also considered, and rejected, the possibility of meeting the 
situation by permitting two levels of prices, one for procurement and 
distribution by Government and the second -in the open market. It 
may be argued that this expedient will achieve food, at a controlled' 
price for the vulnerable sections of the population and an incentive, 
in the free market, for higher food prices and bigger production by the- 
farmer. The chief objection to this very tempting proposition, which- 
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apparently answers both problems, is that it is impossible to work in 
practice. Wherever fiee market prices are very much higher than 
procurement prices, Government has either had to practically stop 
procurement as in Madhya Pradesh, lor wheat and jowar, or to continue 
operations, in the teeth of the resentment, even violent opposition, of 
the producer, as in U. P., where the levy had eventually to be 
abandoned. If this contention is true and there seems overwhelming 
evidence of it—the system of dual prices cannot insure that Govern¬ 
ment will be able to buy the stocks to feed, even the vulnerable sections, 
of the population. The existence of two price levels, in the same area, 
puts an impossible strain on the administration and rouses the resent¬ 
ment of producers, who see Government taking their stocks, or part of 
them, at a price which may he half or even less than half of what they 
can get, with greater facility, in the open market. We believe that a 
sound and permanent solution of the food problem can only be achievad 
by measures which reasonably securely stabilise the whole level of 
food grain prices, rather than of that small portion of the stocks, which 
Government is able to extract from the producer and supply to the 
needy consumer, under a system of dual prices. Considered even in 
term's of time, such a solution would bring about conditions for de¬ 
control quicker, and on surer and more permanent foundations. 

12. Conclusion. —Our conclusion is that, in present eircustances, Govern¬ 
ment has no alternative, except by means of control, to establishing a stable and 
reasonable price level for foodgruins and ensuring supplies to the consumer at 
this price. Without establishing such level of prices, or without their coming 
about by other means, decontrol is not advisable. In a way, therefore, a con¬ 
trolled food administration is the other side of the Grow More hood Medal. 
Without more production, self sufficiency cannot he achieved. Even with it, 
however, unless the conditions and psychology of security, which can only 
come about through a reasonably secure level of prices, are created, any attempt 
at freedom in food will be unsuccessful, awl will mean a. reversion, to control, 
in circumstances, possibly even more difficult, than 1948. The situation 
demands that our resources in food should be better and better administered 
till the country can look on its food position with confidence awl thereby remove 
the need for control. 

B. A Uniform Policy 

13. Uniformity possible and necessary. —We have examined the extent to 
which m uniform system of procurement and distribution is possible, and are 
of the view that, subject to the limitations we indicate, which are variations in 
detail, not in principle, uniformity is possible, and indeed necessary. Recom¬ 
mendations regarding the procurement' and distribution system in each State 
have been made in the individual chapters and it is necessary only to analyse 
the nature of these recommendations and define the degree of uniformity we 
propose. Before doing this it is useful to analyse the existing systems of pro¬ 
curement and distribution. 

14. Existing systems of Procurement and Distribution. —A description of the 
existing systems of procurement and distribution has been given, for each State, 
in individual chapters. An analysis of these shows that there are five main 
systems. 

(1) The Intensive Procurement System. 

Both the name and the system flourish exceedingly in Madras. The system 
aims: 

(a) In procurement, to get the whole surplus of all foodgrains into Gov- 
'eminent hands, at a fixed price, by assessment of the surplus of each 
producer, and direct from him, and 
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(b) on the distribution side, to undertake the feeding of all non-producers 
and under producers, whether in town's or in rural areas. 

The system acts on the principle of universal procurement and universal 
rationing, the only exception to this being the producer himself, who is rationed 
indirectly, by allowing him to return his produce to the extent of his estimated 
requirements. . 

We have noticed certain deviations, in practice, from this system in Madras 
and more serious deviations in Travancore and Mysore. Here, however, we are 
concerned with the principles and idea behind the system and will ignore these 
deviations. 

T!ie svstem is ambitious and can only he worked well, where there is a 
settled and efficient revenue and executive administration. 

On the price,side, it insures t-lmt from the village onwards, ail grain passes 
through Government controlled agencies at Government dictated prices. 

It insures also that, within the limitations of administration in assessing 
and collecting surpluses., there is no hoarding or withholding of. stocks by the 
cultivator and no speculation or even commerce, in grain by the trader, except 
to the extent that he is used as an agent acting for Government. 


(2) The Levy cum Monopoly System. 

The best example of this system is .Bombay, with Hyderabad a somewhat 
anaemic follower. The Bombay Levy is in me . hod identical with tne Mach as 
svstem, except that it does not aim at taking the whole surplus of each pro¬ 
ducer. ft limits itself to taking, by compulsion, at fixed prices, from the 
producer direct, the substantial surplus available with him, calculated not 
on his production in each field but on a series of formula, which it is claimed, 
divests the Village Officer of dbeeition, ami thereby relieves the producer 
from harassment. The balance of the surplus lei. with the. producer is collected, 
by prohibiting, subject to a limited quantity of 3 lbs., all sales of grain to any- 
bode other than Government. This is the monopoly in Government hands. 

()., the distribution side, a levy cum monopoly implies the same 
responsibilities as the Madras system except to the extent that 
persons are able to buy grain, in the village, against the 3 lb., 
exemption. Bombay lias gone even further than Madras in establishing 
complete rationing in urban areas, with informal rationing in all rural areas 
for tinder-producers and non-producers, fn oilier respects too this system 
has features identical with the Intensive Procurement System. It requires 
a IT Mi standard of efficiency, particularly of revenue staff; it controls prices 
through the actual custody‘of stocks, at all stages beyond the village; it 
permits no commerce in grain to the trade; it eliminates substantially the 
possibility of hoarding or withholding stocks by the producer. 

(3) The Levy 


A less 
Saurashtra 
quantity f 
revenue is 
lew was 


vigorous variation of the Bombay System is the Levy, of which 
is a good example. In this system, Government, takes a fixed 
vom the producer direct, at- a fixed price. In Saurashtra the land 
collected in kind; in Rajasthan, and till recently in Hyderabad, the 
assessed at a flat rate per acre, with exemptions for. smaller produ¬ 


cers, and a larger incidence for bigger. 


This system recognises that a balance is left 
as in Saurashtra, this balance is left to find its 
Government may, however, and tloes when it 
with it bv movement restrictions and ihe like. 


with the producer. Usually, 
own market, at its own price, 
considers necessary, interfere 
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On the distribution side, under this system, commitments are limited to 
"feeding those ’towns and vulnerable sections of the population which, in 
Government’s opinion, require attention. The distribution may take the 
form of rationing in towns and Fair Price Shops, with or without cards, in 
villages. In fact, within the supplies thus purchased, Government may set 
up such system of distribution, as it wishes. This is usually aimed, not only 
at feeding people, but also at depressing the price level by distribution at a 
•controlled price. It is in regard to prices, however, that the system meets 
with difficulties. It admits a free market price; when this is very much 
higher than the procurement price, the levy becomes extremely difficult to 
enforce, and larger sections of the population begin demanding supplies from 
Government’s limited resources, at a time when it is finding it most difficult 
to collect these. This process worked out to its logical conclusion in U. P. 
where the levy had to be abandoned. 

Another feature of this arrangement is to allow the trade to function, more 
•or less freely, on the balance of surplus not taken over by Government. 

(4) Tiie Monopoly 

So far we have considered systems which tackle jthe producer direct. Under 
a monopoly system, the producer is left alone but Government allows no 
transactions 1 in grain, outside the. village, except to itself, at a fixed price. 
The most intense form of this system is worked in the Punjab, where Govern¬ 
ment permits practically no transactions or movement of grain as between 
villages, but allows freedom within the village itself. Anything which comes 
out of the village has to be sold to Government, or a Government Agent, at 
a fixed price. 

There are a large number of variations of this system the point of divergence 
being exemptions in the, rigidity and exclusiveness ol' the monopoly. 

In Orissa transactions of 10 maunds and below are exempt, both in regard 
to movement and sale. In West Bengal, transactions and movement, within 
a cordoned arfea, are permitted, side by side with Government purchase. 

In regard .to distribution, the complete monopoly implies supplies, by or 
through Government, to all completely deficit areas, which means in effect 
all towns. Rationing of towns strengthens the monopoly, as it removes a 
temptation and inducement to the cultivator to evade its. provisions. In rural 
areas, the system means intermittent aid to deficit villages to the exent of 
their deficit. Where a complete monopoly is not enforced, as in Orissa, 
West Bengal and Assam, the extent of commitments is reduced. But when 
this is done there is real danger of developing a market price, higher than that 
permitted under the monopoly. In the complete monopoly, price control, at 
all stages of distribution, is automatic, since all transactions, outside . the 
village, are eitheir through Government or under Government supervision. 

Commercial transactions in grain are not permitted in this system, in its 
•complete form, and the trade may or may not be utilised; where it is, this is 
only as Government agents. 

Where this system works well, the secret of success is efficient distribution. 
The scheme implies that the producer will surrender his surplus grain to 
Government and conditions have to be created to induce him to do so. One 
of the most important of these conditions is that he should see that Government 
is meeting distribution needs, at the controlled price, so that there is no inee'- 
tive for his hoarding or withholding stocks. 

(5) The Trader Levy. 

This system is'established only in Madhya Pradesh, though in some other 
States. Governments have occasionally and mostly temporarily, borrowed 
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some, of its provisions. The principle behind the trader levy is identical with 
that of the levy on the producer, but its application takes place, at the stage 
where supplies have got to the trader. The term trader here, means the 
licensee dealing, in the case of Madhya Pradesh, m quantities above o maunds 
in a, single transaction. Under this system there is no interference by 
-Government with the normal-marketing process; it takes, however, a fixed 
proportion of the supplies passing through each trader’s hands at a fixed price. 
For the balance, he is ; allowed to do as he wishes. 

On the distribution side, Government may take up such commitments as 
it wishes; none is necessarily and directly involved m the scheme. In Madhya 
Pradesh Government undertakes some distribution, through Fair Price bhops, 
in an attempt to influence the price level. The bulk of the supplies purchased 
is exported. 

In regard to prices, there is a free market, at all stages. Government 
•endeavours, however, at influencing the price level by buying a proportion of 
•each trader’s turnover at a fixed price and by undertaking the distribution 
described above. 


The trade functions freely, subject to payment of the levy. 

This system of purchase, it is obvious from its working in Madhya 1 radnsh. 
can only function where there is a substantial surplus. Otherwise there are 
too many points where the grain can escape without payment of the Jevj. in 
such circumstances, which arise when market rates are higher than levy rates, 
the trader stops funcrioning and the consumer buys direct from the producer 
or the retailer. In Madhya Pradesh itself, the system has failed for wheat 
and jowar and has worked only for rice. 

15 Miscellaneous points regarding these systems. We have described the 
main'principles underlying the systems of procurement and indicated their 
effect on distribution, prices and the use of the trade. It would be wrong, 
however, to assume that all systems of procurement- fall exactly within one 
or other of these classes. There are mixed systems which do not ; but- in- all 
of them, with the exception of PEPSU, the main principle underlying the 
system is one of those described, or an application of more than one. In 
PEPSU there has been substantial freedom of trade, with however a price 
control and purchase through Grain Dealers Associations; the latter was almost 
exclusively for export, and there has been no internal distribution worth the 
name. We have also made no. attempt to detail some of the executive 
measures, which establish and make possible a particular system, even though 
some of these, such as transport control, are basic to the success of, for 
example a monopoly. 


16. Uniform principles for procurement. —It is now possible, in the light 
of the aim of food policy defined by us, and the existing systems of procure¬ 
ment and distribution, to lay down uniform principles of procurement, which 
wa consider practicable and recommend. The repercussion of these principles 
on distribution will be considered later. The principles are: — 


(1) The aim is to achieve, in the shortest possible time, a stable and 
reasonable level of prices, and supplies to the consumer at these 
prices. 

(2) To do so it is necessary to procure by a monopoly of grain in Gov¬ 
ernment hands, at a stage early enough in the process of marketing, 
to insure a controlled level of prices for substantially the bulk of sup¬ 
plies which exchange hands for money. 
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(3) This stage in the process of marketing is when the primary produce; 
brings his surplus grain for sale. In other words it is at the point 
where the grain leaves the village OB, in places where the producer 
sells his surplus in the village, it is the village itself. 

The-conclusion is that a uniform system of procurement must be established, 
which gives a monopoly of grain to Government, at the first point of marketing. 
The system of procurement these principles involve, we will call "Monopoly 
Procurement”, and our recommendation is that this is the minimum uniform 
system to be adopted throughout the country. 

17. Application of Principles. —It is necessary to explain some points which 
arise in regard to the application of monopoly procurement: — 

(j\ ft is, in our opinion, not satisfactory to establish a monopoly, or 
partial monopolv, in Government bands at a stage later than the 
primary market' This would mean that a portion of supplies will 
exchange hands, under conditions of freedom, which makes the en¬ 
forcement of a price level almost, impossible. Such compromise also 
provides loopholes for grain to escape Government procurement. 

(2) It follows that two prices—a proeureinen.t rate and a market rate 
are ruled out. Government will be supervising all distribution, be¬ 
yond the village, since it will be buying all the grain. This distribu¬ 
tion will he at prices fixed by Government, and there will be no such 
thing as a. free maiket or free market prices. 

(3) It is not expedient, in. all areas, to establish the monopoly at the 
point where, the gram loaves the village. In particular aieas, where 
conditions make this necessary, it will be necesasry to go further back 
than the market, into the village itseli, and work the monopolv Ivy 
means of a levy, including the intensive procurement of the Madras 
type. This does not, however, detract from the principle of mono¬ 
poly. It places its application at a point earlier than the market. In 
this connection it is useful to point rout that where the urban area 
is proportionately large, OL 'where villages themselves are largely de¬ 
ficit, the levy as a means of insuring supplies, is inescapable. It is 
because we do not think it possible to abandon, for all areas, com¬ 
pulsory procurement from the producer, that we have in the previous 
paragraph, stated that the monopoly is the minimum uniform system 
to be established throughout the country. In some areas a levy will 
be necessary to make the monopoly effective. 

(4) In a very few cases, where all of the following conditions are ful¬ 
filled, namely—- 

(a) the area is substantially surplus; 

(b) this surplus is spread out over all or most districts; and 

(c) the wholly deh.it urban area is comparatively small, OR is ration¬ 
ed already, 

it will be possible, without substantially interfering with the Gov¬ 
ernment monopoly, to allow small and defined exemptions, even at 
or beyond the market stage, to enable' the deficit population to feed 
itself.' This is admittedly an inroad on the principle of complete 
monopoly, but the circumstances in which it will be permitted are 
extremely rare, and -riven these, should not interfere with prices or 
supplies. We will indicate, in the individual chapters, the extent to 
which the application of these rules is valid and justified for parti¬ 
cular States. 
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18. Distribution—its importance. —Certain distribution commitments, 
practically and logically, follow from the monopoly. If Government establishes 
a monopoly at the market, it must arrange to feed all those who receive sup¬ 
plies at or subsequent to it. It would, however, be wrong to conclude that 
this is the only justification for taking on these commitments, and it is neces¬ 
sary to stress that distribution is basic to the whole scheme and a necessary 
and essential condition of its 1 success. This depends on the producer parting 
with his surplus grain and the most important inducement to make this a 
fact, apart from restrictions on movement which will be considered later, is 
the practical and continupus fact of the feeding of consumers. This removes, 
or at least greatly reduces, the opportunity for avoiding the monopoly. Distri¬ 
bution is to be regarded, therefore, not only as a means of supplying consumers 
at a controlled price, but as essential to the success of the monopoly. 

19. Distribution—its extent. —The following people are dependent on supplies 
of food at or after the primary market stage: — 

(a) In urban areas, all consumers 

(b) in rural areas, those who, by reason of the village being deficit, 

either in production OR because surplus producers have sold their 

grain, are unable to get supplies in the village itself. 

■ * 

The first need is constant, throughout the year; the second will be inter¬ 
mittent, both in regard to the particular areas needing help, and at different 
seasons of the year. In practice, except in heavily deficit rural areas, villages 
taken by themselves, are at least self-sufficient and, while distribution in them 
is most essential, its extent will not be considerable. 

Applying this analysis the extent of commitments, in a monopoly, are as 
follows: — 

(1) The statutory rationing, with a total prohibition on private imports, 
of all towns with a population of and above 50,000. 

(2) The informal rationing of other urban areas. 

It is necesary here to state, in regard to (1) and (2), that it would be a 
mistake to be dogmatic regarding the size of towns to be statutorily rationed. 
While we consider that all towns above 50,000 should be rationed, it may be 
necessary in some areas to go below that figure, depending on the nature of 
the deficit and other relevant details.' 

(3) Provisioning, on a rough system of distribution, in deficit rural areas, 
when and if necessary. 

20. Application of Distribution Principles. —The following are some import¬ 
ant points, by way of explanation and amplification of this Distribution 
Scheme: — 

(1) In areas where a levy or intensive procurement is enforced the dis¬ 
tribution commitments will be larger than under a monopoly, to the 
extent that the levy takes the whole of the surplus from each producer. 

(2) Conversely, in areas where exemptions are permitted in the mono¬ 
poly the extent of distribution commitments will be lower. 

(3) .By “statutory rationing” we mean rationing, backed by full legal 
provisions, the issue of cards to each individual or family on the basis 
of enumeration, and the prohibition of all private impests into ration¬ 
ed areas. 


5 M of F 
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By “informal rationing” we mean a system where supplies are issued 
on the basis of, at least family cards, and consumers are registered 
with particular retailers. 

In regard to distribution, by methods other than statutory, rationing and 
.nformal rationing, a system of provisioning or fair price shops, without cards 
is, in our view', inefficient and wasteful, and such practice should be finally 
and completely abandoned. It does not insure that those in need get supplies 
and it does not enable Government to restrict and regulate the quantity which 
each family is to receive. It is necessary to distribute always on the basis 
of cards, through supervised retailers, to each of whom a certain number of 
cards, or a group of villages, is attached; entries should be made of the 
quantity distributed on the card. We do not consider that these recommen¬ 
dations are too ambitious, as, in fact, in most areas cards have, at one time 
or another, been issued to almost all families, if not for food, for kerosene oil 
or sugar or cloth. Beyond insisting on cards, it will not be necessary, in 
villages, to be too meticulous about frequent check-ups, re-enumeration, etc. 

21. A Zonal Scheme—ruled out. —At this stage a diversion from the theme 
of our narrative may be permitted to consider the possibility of a zonal scheme, 
grouping together, either within the same State, or even between States, de¬ 
ficit and surplus areas, in a manner to permit their balancing each other, and 
allow an element of freedom in transactions in food. We consider it necessary 
to, at least briefly study such an arrangement, as it commands some backing. 
We have considered its possibilities most carefully and are of the view that 
it will not produce the desired results. The main reasons for this opinion 
are: — 

(1) Even assuming that, if an area is self-sufficient, distribution, left to 
itself, will'even out, it is extremely difficult to limit such areas, parti¬ 
cularly contiguous ones, on any satisfactory scale for the country as 
a whole, or even substantial parts of it. 

(2) The assumption that given self-sufficiency, supplies even out is not 
based on fact. They may do so under normal conditions, but we have 
already pointed out that conditions are not normal and, even small 
hoarding by the producer or trader, will produce altogether dispropor¬ 
tionate shortages and high prices. 

(3) Any i'reCcfom, or partial freedom, in trade implies a price margin for 
it to operate. Our main need at the moment is a secure level of 
prices, for substantially the bulk of grain exchanging hands for money. 
This object is both administratively and theoretically difficult to 
achiwite'unless Government substantially controls and supervises trans- 

''actions in grain at and beyond the primary wholesale market. 

(4) Where areas in more than one State are included in a zone, this 
would involve divided responsibility between two Governments, a 
position which is always and immediately untenable. 

(5) Systems of control, exercised on the trade, skirting beyond the 
market are difficult to work successfully and there are much too many 
loopholes for an evasion of the law. 

For these, and other reasons, a zonal scheme will not work in present 
circumstances. 

22. Administration. —To revert now to o.ur main theme. The system of 
procurement and distribution, recommended by us, will depend, for 'its success, 
largely on good administration, and indeed assumes that a satisfactory standard 
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>f efficiency will be possible. We are convinced, as a result of enquiry and 
ibserv ation, that: — 

(1) Even a bad scheme well administered produces less damage and 
discontent than the maladministration of a good one. 

(2) A great deal of the discontent, and even resentment, against cont¬ 
rols is due to bad administration. 

(3) In a scheme, such as we are recommending, where Government 
establishes a monopoly in grain, the responsibilities are considerable, 
and if these are exercised, as a whole, dishonestly, OR inefficiently, OR 
in a dilatory way, will result in odium, and may result in chaos. 

Unless State Governments can spare, from amongst their best officers, for 
t least the supervisory senior posts, both in districts and headquarters, it 
! impossible to make any headway with the food problem. It has been tragic 
i notice that, in many States, officers with long experience of food work, 
ave been withdrawn to other jobs, and replaced by persons who have had to 
uy their experience from scratch. Such purchase is inevitably at the expense 
f the people. We will have more to say on this subject later, but at this 
jage wish to stress that good administration is basic to the success of the 
heme. We believe that this can be provided, if the State Governments really 
eat the food problem as of first class priority and, as has been suggested by 
le Prime Minister himself, on a war time footing. We also believe that a 
lbstantial, indeed decisive, contribution, in reducing the dependence on mi¬ 
nds, can be made by greater administrative efficiency in procurement and 
stribution. 

23. Announcement of Policy. —It is necessary to the efficient administration! 

these recommendations, that as soon as the Central and State Governments 

we come to conclusions about them, a firm announcement of policy should 
s made, both at the Centre and in States, preferably at the highest Govem- 
ent level, so as to set at rest the speculation on the subject of food policy, 
id create the atmosphere for its enforcement. 

C. Conclusion I 

24. Conclusion—The conclusions of the discussion in this section are: — 

(H 11 he aim of Government food policy must be the achievement of a 
stable and reasonable price level for foodgrains, and supplies to the 
consumer at this price. 

(2) In present circumstances this means a controlled system for the 
procurement and distribution of grain. 

(3) Establishing a stable and reasonable price level for foodgrains is a 
necessary precondition for decontrol, even when self-sufficiency is 
achieved. 

(4) A uniform system of procurement and distribution is not only practical,, 
but desirable and necessary. 

(5) On the procurement side, this system will mean enforcing a mono¬ 
poly of foodgrains in Government hands at the primary market; in 
some areas, it will be necessary to continue purchase operations by a 
levy on the producer; in rare circumstances, it may be possible to 

’ allow defined exemptions in the monopoly. 

(6) Such a. monopoly, rules out entirely, a free market and free market 
prices, and implies the distribution of grain at Government fixed prices. 
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(7) On the distribution side, the monopoly will mean the feeding by Gqt 
eminent, or under Govemmeut supervision, of persons dependent o 
supplies at a stage at, or beyond the primary market. This involves- 

(a) the rationing of towns of and above 50,000, 

<« 

(b) the informal rationing of other towns, 

(c) the supply of foodgrains to villages to the extent, and when, nece 
sary. 

(8) This system of control needs a high standard of efficiency, whic 
-State Governments must achieve by providing suitable personnel. 

(9) An announcement of food policy should be made both at the Cent 
and in States. 

25, Detailed Scheme. —*We have not, in this Chapter, given a detaih 
technical description of the monopoly scheme proposed by us, but have me 
tioned its principles and implications. A detailed description is at Chapter 3, 

Y. FOOD ORGANISATION 

A. In States 

26. General recommendations regarding Administration. —We ha-s 
endeavoured to make specific recommendations regarding administration : 
individual States in the Chapters about them. Internal Food administrate 
must be, almost exclusively, a responsibility of the States. We have, ho\ 
ever, already mentioned the overwhelming importance of efficiency in foe 
(see paragraph 22) and are justified in recommendng some general prineipl 
and specific points, along which an improvement is possible. These are:— 

(1) The portfolio of Food Controls and Grow More Food should be 
the hands of the same Hon’ble Minister, in each State. Food is, ai 
will be, of outstanding importance during the next few years, a? 
should be controlled by a Minister of capacity and influence in ea¬ 
st ate. 

(2) The Food Control portfolio should include Civil Supplies Control. 
The supply of consumer goods may be usefully utilised in procur 
ment operations, particularly in convincing the producer of Gover 
ment’s desire to assist in the provision of his needs. 

(3) A single department, in each State, should administer both Fo 
and Civil Supplies Controls. 

(4) In the district, the Collector, or Deputy Commissioner, should 
responsible for these controls and for general supervision of operatioi 
This has the advantage of bringing to the assistance of Food A 
ministration, the most powerful officer of Government in ea 
district. It is realised that the Collector will not normally be a! 
to devote adequate time to Food and Civil supplies work; neverthele 
his position and authority should be utilised for food work, the bi 
of the day to day work being done by a responsible officer under 
control. 

(5) The District Food and Civil Supplies Officer, of whatever he 
designated, working under the Collector’s supervision, should be 
charge, both of Food and Civil Supplies work, and of both procuremi 
and distribution; the latter may, however, exclude statutory rath 
ing, for which usually separate staff is required. This arransrerm 
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will enable this officer to use distribution as a help in procurement 
and the supply of consumer goods for the same purpose. If it is 
found that this means to much work for one officer, the way out 
should be to give him suitable assistance rather than by spliting up 
subjects. This will ensure a concentrated and co-ordinated approach. 

(6) The substantial portion of the employees engaged on food work, in 
each State, are temporary. This creates obvious and special pro¬ 
blems of discipline, temptation to corruption, continual changes, as 
individuals, usually the best, get permanent or better paid posts, etc. 
Since controls have now been in force for several years, some of these 
employees have given the better and more energetic part of their 
career to food work. It is necessary to retain the experience and 
loyalty of such men, it is also necessary to offer inducement to good 
material to join food work. It is not practical for Governments, at 
present, to accept the commitment of making such personnel perma¬ 
nent in the Food Organisations. It is, however, practical to take at 
least the following steps:—- 

(a) Give preference to such personnel, as have rendered honest and 
efficient service, over a number of years, in permanent posts to be 
filled by the State Government. This would have to be achieved, 
according to the circumstances of recruitment in each State, e.g. 
by waiving age limits, at least to the extent of the period of work in 
the Food Department; by reserving a certain number of posts, 
subject tp suitability, in cadres where candidates are selected by 
Government, or the Public Service Commisson, from Government 
employees, by including these employees as eligible for posts reserved, 
under old rules for particular, classes of Government servants doing 
work similar to theirs j etc. etc. 

(b) Permit such employees, subject to provision regarding a prescribed 
number of years service, the same privileges regarding leave and 
other incidental rights, as permanent Government. employees of 
identical or similar class. 

(c) If, as a result of (a) some of the men are selected for permanent* 
posts, standing arrangements should be made, as between the various 
departments concerned, that they should continue doing food work, 
till such time as the food crisis continues, and should be considered 
on deputation for this period. 

These and similar measures, actively and actually put through, will 
in our opinion, go a long way in finding a better class of employee 
for food work and in raising standards of discipline, honesty and 
keenness. 

(7) We regret to state that, with some notable exceptions, we have not 
been impressed at all favourably by the calibre of personnel, which 
State Governments make available for the overall direction and super¬ 
vision of food administration. We believe that good material is 
available—in some States it has been put in charge of food work—and 
we also believe that unless it is made available for this work, any and 
every plan, however well conceived, will fail. Since an all-India 
policy in food has to be administered, and since the acts and efficiency 
of each State will react on others, and on the resources and reputa¬ 
tion of the Central Government, we recommend that the Central 
Government should be consulted, in the selection and appointment 
of the Secretariat Authority (in most States, the Secretary, and the 
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Chief Executive Authority) (in some States identical with the Secretary, 
in others a Director or Commissioner) responsible for food administra 
tion, in each State. The existing 'personnel may be reviewed in the 
light of this recommendation. 

B. At the Centre. 

27. The need for a co-ordinating supervisory authority.— We will confine 
ourselves to dealing with the Central Organisation, as the co-ordinating autho¬ 
rity for good policy and administration. Once an all-India policy has been 
determined and accepted, in consultation between the Central and State 
Governments, it is quite obvious that a co-ordinating and supervisory authoritv 
is necessary, to perform at least the following functions: — 

(1) The adjustment of matters which may affect two or more States. 

(2) The administration of imports and of internal surpluses and deficits. 

(3) The interpretation of the policy accepted, in terms of its practical 
implications, for each State, in the background of all India and 
Regional, conditions and facts. 

(4) The supervision of State administration to insure that the accepted 
policy is implemented and, at least, a minimum standard of efficiency 
achieved. 

It is not enough, in our opinion, to limit these functions, merely to an 
acceptance of a particular policy, since in food, administration cannot be 
divorced from policy, and it is in administration that problems directly arising 
from policy, and in turn influencing it, come up for settlement. We do not, 
however, mean to suggest that the responsibility for and supervison of day to 
day administration should, in any degree, be transferred from the States to the 
Centre, but to stress that, the enforcement of an all India policy implies the 
settlement of individual problems, which may come up within each, or a group 
of States, against the background and standard of a common policy. 

These functions are, in our opinion, the most important responsibility ol 
the Food Ministry. These functions have been inadequately performed, in the 
past, and this is a cause, of our present difficulties. This must he remedied 
and the total resources and experience of the country pooled, through the Pooc 
Ministry, in achieving the practice of a concentrated, efficient policy, and its 
determined enforcement. We would recommend, therefore, that this positior 
and definition of functions should be accepted in practice by both the Centra: 
and State Governments. 

28. Recommendations. —The Food Ministry must have the machinery tc 
act, effectively and quickly, as the co-ordinating, supervisory authority.' \V 
have the following recommendations to make about this: — 

(1) The Regional Food Commissioners' Organisation .—We believe that 
this organisation could prove most useful for the purpose. It is 
decentralised, and can, therefore, achieve the degree of detailed know r 
ledge required to be constructive, rather than theoretical and irritating 
If, however, the Regional Food Commissioner is to really assist Stab 
Governments, he must be an officer of adequate experience and know ; 
ledge, to be able to advise States usefully; and conversely, to effectively 
bring their special peculiarities and problems to the notice of thi 
Centre; he most have sufficient status and personality to be able tc 
take up problems, at the highest level, with both States and th< 
Centre; and he must have adequate vision not to take either a merely 
technical and rigid or a vague- view, of his. responsibilities and duties 
These are no small qualifications, and men for these most importan 
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posts, should be carefully selected. The remuneration of the posts 
should he adequate, if necessary raised, to insure good material. We 
find, however, that the object with which Regional Food Commissioners 
were origiually appointed, in 1943, has been largely overlooked and 
they tend to be regarded more and more, for the performance of 
routine administrative duties, such as clearance and storage of imported 
grains, and have little or nothing to do with the more important duty 
of the interpretation and enforcement of food policy. Our recom¬ 
mendation is that— 

(a) the Regional Food Commissioner’s primary and main duty should 
be, as a representative of the Centre, to perform the functions of 
the co-ordinating, supervisory authority, in the Region, for which 
purpose he must maintain intimate contact, both with State Gov¬ 
ernments and the Centre, regarding both policy and administrative 
matters; 

(b) it follows from this, that the Regional Food Commissioner must 

be a carefully selected officer, with adequate experience of practical 
administration, knowjedge of the people and personality; and that 
the post must be adequately paid to insure this. We consider that 
the minimum qualification for this post should be administrative 
experience, of at least five years, of the post of Collector (or Deputy 
Commissioner), or its equivalent, and a first class record of work. 
Actual experience of food work should, wherever available, be con¬ 
sidered an additional qualification. Our recommendation requires 
immediate action; , 

(c) it also follows, that the Regional Food Commissioner must be allowed 
adequate time to devote to touring and liaison work. Where he ia 
already fully occupied with routine duties, connected with imported 
grain or other subjects, he should be relieved of these, by the appoint¬ 
ment of Deputies or Assistants, though, of course, the general supervi¬ 
sion of this work should continue with him. 

(2) Deputy Regional Food Commissioners .—The appointments of Deputy 
Regional Food Commissioners, posted in individual States within a 
Region, are in our opinion quite ineffective and unnecessary, and should 
be abolished. These officers do not have the necessary status and 
experience to do useful liaison work between the Centre and States, 
and when the recommendation regarding Regional Food Commissioners 
is made effective, their presence will not be necessary. They may be 
retained, where and if necessary, to relieve Regional Food Commis¬ 
sioners, at headquarters, or routine administrative work; and in out¬ 
lying stations, only if there is a special administrative problem, like 
handling imports, or storage, or transport, requiring the attention of 
a wholetime officer. 

(3) At the Food Ministry .—We have been impressed with the need for 
two whole time officers at the Ministry, to co-ordinate and supervise 
procurement and distribution operations. The first of these officers 
should be of sufficiently senior status and practical administrative 
experience of food work, to be able to advise State Governments on 
their problems; and the second, acting as a Deputy to the first, should 
have administrative experience and also technical knowledge of food- 
grains. Both should have Secretariat status, so as to be able to issue 
orders, on behalf of the Food Ministry, within the terms of its policy. 
This organisation, through its senior officer, should have direct access 
to Regional Food Commissioners, and through them, State Govern¬ 
ments, on one hand, and to the Secretary, Food Ministry, on the other, 
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so as to insure that local problems are brought to the notice of the 
Food Ministry, backed by the fullest information, and that decisions 
are taken without delay. These officers should be able to tour, on 
an average, at least 12 days each in \the month, so that their contri¬ 
bution to problems is fully backed by 1 personal practical knowledge of 
local conditions, and that they are able to keep in touch with deve¬ 
lopments in each State. The Government of India will have to decide 
whether these two officers can be made available by reshuffling the 
duties of existing staff or not. 

(4) Financial implications .—These recommendations should not mean any 
additional finance. 

VI. DIVERSION FROM FOOD CROPS 

29. The extent of diversion and need for examination. —It is not within the 
terms of reference of this Committee to consider the details of food production. 
During the course of our enquiry, however, it has been brought to our notice 
that there is a tendency to divert acreages from food crops. We have not made 
a detailed examination of the subject, but there seems evidence that land under 
millets is being diverted to cash crops or pulses, on a large scale, in some 
States, as for example in Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Madras. 
Such figures as we have studied are alarming. It is, of course, quite possible 
that with controls it is in the interests of .State authorities themselves to under¬ 
estimate area and production; where a levy is enforced, it is most certainly in 
the interests of the individual cultivator, who in turn influences the village 
officer. It is also true that millets production is very much dependent on 
favourable seasonal conditions and that, at least in the South, these conditions 
have, in the last few years, been almost consistently bad. Nevertheless it is 
possible that these reasons do not explain the position and that an explanation 
may be in the fact that millets are controlled foodgrains, whereas the others are 
uncontrolled pulses or cash crops. If this is so, it means a very serious brake 
on the Grow More Food Campaign. We wish, therefore, to bring this subject 
to the notice of the State and Central Governments and recommend that a 
careful enquiry into the facts and, if correct, the causes and remedy, for this 
situation should be undertaken immediately. 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS RECOMMENDATIONS 

30. Finance.—In several States, procurement operations are hampered, if 
not over the whole year, seasonally, and usually at the time when there is the 
largest availability of grain, by lack of finance. For some States, where this 
problem occurs, we have made specific recommendation for Central Govern¬ 
ment’s assistance. We have, however, limited this to surplus areas only, 
since in their case procurement influences not only internal food administra¬ 
tion, but also that of other States. It is necessary, however, that a solution 
of this problem should be found, both for surplus and deficit States, so that 
money is made available, at the right time and in the right amount, to prevent 
an adverse influence on purchase. It is not adequate to answer the problem 
by suggesting a switch over to trade finance. In some States this is not avail¬ 
able, in others the system of procurement and distribution may preclude the 
use of the trade, and such use may create another series of problems. Our 
recommendation is that the Central Government should watch carefully this 
factor in the purchase operations of the various States and should, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Finance Ministry, evolve a scheme, and the means, to meet the 
difficulty, on a routine and regular basis. 

(2) Transport.—It is necessary, in our view, that as far as possible trans¬ 
port for the movement of foodgrains should be made available to State Govern¬ 
ments on demand. This implies, in present circumstances, the movement of 
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grain in high priority, at least when there is competition for wagons. It is nob 
necessary to elaborate on the need for speedy and effective movement, which 
influences not only efficient distribution but also procurement. We suggest 
that the Central Government should, in consultation with the Ministeries con¬ 
cerned, lay down procedure by which transport for the movement of foodgrains 
is made available to State Governments on demand. 

(3) Storage'. —The storage problem, like transport has adverse influence on 
both distribution and procurement. This is largely a problem for State Govern¬ 
ments and we have seen how, given the determination, even small States are 
able to acquire, by requisitioning or negotiating, adequate accommodation for 
their purposes. There is, however, not only a quantitative but a qualitative prob¬ 
lem in regard to storage, and the latter aspect of it has not been solved satis¬ 
factorily in any but a very few States. Good storage will be a permanent asset, 
even after the need for controls is over. We recommend that the Central Gov¬ 
ernment should, in consultation with States, evolve a scheme for the construc¬ 
tion of storage both through the trade and by Governments. This is apart 
from any specific recommendation we have made in regard to storage accom¬ 
modation in States where the problem is particularly difficult. A possible 
•solution of the financial aspect of the problem, which is the crux of the matter, 
is the compulsory use of at least 50 per cent, of the food bonus, for the con¬ 
struction of storage in States where this is badly required, or where the quality 
•of available godowns is poor. 

(4) Production Statistics. —We have already pointed out that production 
statistics are extremely unreliable in some States. The importance of these in 
any kind of control, or in any kind of planning, cannot be exaggerated. We 
recommend that the Central Government should evolve a plan for the collection 
of accurate and regular production statistics, as far as possible, on a uniform 
basis in all areas. 

VIII. Thf, time factor 

31. Implementing this Report. —We do hot propose to suggest any parti¬ 
cular procedure for considering this report, by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments, and for its acceptance, rejection, or modification, as policy. We do 
however, think it necessary to stress -that if it is decided to accept these, recom¬ 
mendations, the decision of policy must be made and announced by the end 
of August 1950, and preferably by the middle of that month, so that this policy 
can be made really effective during the coming Kharif year. All consultations 
and decisions should be completed before this date, to enable State Governments 
to evolve the necessary detailed plans, get them approved by the departments 
concerned, particularly finance, and get their organisation in position for work. 
It will b,e necessary, for each State, to have its staff, legal framework, detailed 
instructions information to the public, etc., in position at least six weeks before 
the arrival of the crop, so that the machinery is able to start functioning, with- 
-out hitch, in good time, to take advantage of it. It would be a great mistake 
to introduce a new scheme, such as monopoly procurement, after the crop had 
started coming and, in such event, it would have to be postponed to the next 
harvest. 



CHAPTER 3—THE MONOPOLY PROCUREMENT SYSTEM 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

1, Scope of this chapter. —In Chapter 2. a Monopoly Procurement System 
has been recommended, as the minimum standard for procurement throughout 
the country. It has been pointed out that, in some States, it will be necessary 
to impose a levy (or intensive procurement, as it is called in Madras) we do not 
propose to describe the levy system separately since in most areas, where this 
will be needed, it is already in force, though there are variations of detail or 
principle, to suit local circumstances. In this chapter we attempt a detailed 
and technical discription of the monopoly procurement system., . Separate 
treatment of it^ in this way, will allow a detailed description and will avoid a 
repetition of its provisions for each State for which it is recommended. Eoi^ 
such States we will, in the appropriate chapter merely indicate points of 
emphasis or difference arising from local peculiarities. 

II. GENERAL OUTLINE AND AIM OF SCHEME 

(Note .—It is useful in regard to certain points in the scheme to offer some 
explanation and amplification of possible difficulties, local peculiarities, and 
problems. In order to keep the main narrative clear and direct, such comment 
is enclosed in brackets. It is necessary to read these portions also as they deal 
with local peculiarities which are relevant to particular States.) 

2. The principles of the scheme. —(1) The Monopoly Procurement System 
aims at getting the whole marketable surplus of foodgrains, into Government 
hands, without coercion of the producer. 

(It is possible that in some States, other than those where a levy is to- 
continue grain will not come to Government hands, in all areas, at- 
least during the initial stages of the scheme. Requisitioning may be 
necessary till the scheme settles down. We will be making recom¬ 
mendation to this effect for West Bengal, where requisitioning _ has 
become a normal feature of policy and Assam, where there is consider¬ 
able producer hoarding. Requisitioning is,_ however, strictly speaking, 
against the spirit behind the scheme, which aims at creating condi¬ 
tions of stability, in which the producer himself brings his surplus 
to Government. While therefore requisitioning cannot be ruled out, 
nor a time limit set to its use, in States for which it is recommended, 
if the scheme is properly worked and settles down, it should become 
progressively unnecessary). 

(2) The scheme assumes that it is possible to get the marketable surplus, 
from the producer without coercion, if conditions are created to achieve this 
end and the most important part of the scheme is the technique necessary to- 
create such conditions. 

(3) On the negative, or prohibitionary, side the principle to achieve this 
end is “isolation”, which means in effect, isolating each village, so that its 
surplus or, even where it is an overall deficit village, the surplus of individual 
producers or as much of it as is not sold in the village, has no option but to 
fall into Government hands. The method of isolation is by a ban on movement 
from village to village and on sales and purchases between the village and out¬ 
siders. 
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(Such isolation does not help only in procurement, but in maintaining 
a steady controlled price level and in distribution. If a small unit, 
like a village, or a group of villages, is substantially isolated, a high 
price in one area of the State does not immediately and adversely 
influence the price level elsewhere as no flow of supplies is possible 
between them. Such high priced areas are also thus isolated and 
defined for special treatment, which would mean distribution, to bring 
the price level down.) 

(4) On the positive side, the necessary conditions are created by (a) guaran¬ 
teeing a fixed controlled price to the cultivator; (b) offering marketing facilities 
by setting up procurement centres near his village; and (c) immediate payment 
for the grain delivered. 

(The attempt is to introduce certainty, in regard to price and marketing 
for uncertainty. If this is to be done effectively, it is necessary not 
only to insure, by executive action, that the cultivator is given the 
price he is due, but also to insure that he is on no account given a 
higher price. Any uncertainty either way is likely to lead to withhold¬ 
ing of stocks.) 

(5) The second positive measure, to create the necessary conditions, is 
effective distribution by Government at fixed controlled prices. If this' is puff 
through, the producer finds that the demand for his grain is cut off, not only 
by legal prohibition, but by effective supply to the persons demanding 'grain. 
Isolation becomes not merely a matter of law, but almost a matter of fact. 

(It follows from this that distribution must be efficient. This applies not 
only to the quantity of the ration, hut also its quality and price. In 
regard to quantity, it is an over-simplification to assume that grain is 
necessarily saved by a small ration. What is saved in distribution 
is almost invariably lost in procurement, owing .to the strain put on the 
scheme.) 

(6) It will be seen from this outline that if the cultivator is to surrender 
grain to Government, without compulsion, the maintenance of a steady price 
level, at all stages of distribution, is basic to the whole scheme. Price is the 
single most important factor which will determine whether grain is surrendered 
or not; stability and certainty in policy and administrative methods are of 
course also important. If a steady price level, related to the controlled price 
paid to the cultivator, is achieved, there is no reason at all why grain should 
not be surrendered voluntarily, and increasingly as confidence grows. 

III. TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE MONOPOLY PROCUREMENT 

SCHEME 

A. Procurement 

3. At the village. —Sales and movement, at the village, should be controlled 
as follows: : — 

(1) Sales —These should be prohibited by law, except to the following 
extent: —■ 

(a) for household consumption, to a resident of the same village; 

(b) for household consumption, in quantity not exceeding one maund, 
to the resident of a neighbouring village; 

(e) to a village shopkeeper, provided he is resident in the village and 
transacts business in it. 
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(2) Movement —This should be prohibited by law, except to the following 
extent:— 

(a) from the village, to the nearest purchasing centre, without limit; 

(b) to the extent of individual purchase by a householder from a 
neighbouring village, who has bought grain under the provision of 
item (1) (b). 

(3) The above restrictions should be applied to purchasers also and to 
the village shopkeeper. That is to say— 

(a) purchasers of the village may buy what they wish in the village, 
but may not move anything outside the village except to the nearest 
market or purchasing centre; 

(b) purchasers from neighbouring villages may buy, up to 1 maund at 
a time, for personal consumption and may move this to their village, 

(c) the village shopkeeper may buy as much as he wishes in the village 
and may similarly sell to residents of the village; but he may sell 
only one maund at a time to persons from neighbouring villages and 
may move grain only to the nearest purchasing centre. 

[The object of these provisions is clear, namely to allow freedom in 
transactions within the village itself, but to achieve its substantial 
isolation. Certain points in these provisions require comment: — 

(i) Objection will be immediately raised that to enforce village bans 
and sale restrictions is impossible. There is force in this objection, 
but the problem becomes simpler if viewed in the perspective of its 
objective. The aim is substantially to prevent transactions of a 
commercial kind, that is in which middlemen from outside the 
village partake. It is such transactions which adversely influence 
the price level. This .point conceded it is not intended that every 
single transaction, as between villagers themselves, should be check¬ 
ed or that producers should be harassed by constant enquiry. 
The above provisions do, however, enable a check on commercial 
transactions, since they provide a multiplicity of obstacles and enable 
the authorities to take action wherever grain is found moving, on 
any large scale, end to pin down an offence to such movement. 
The aim, therefore, should be to substantially enforce these pro¬ 
visions. This will be partly achieved straight away by their, wide 
publicity. After that it is a matter of catching and punishing 
specific cases of the kind which really interfere in tlie monopoly or 
influence the price level. Such law gives Government a complete 
handle for concentrated effort where the price level snows signs of 
going up and enables it to enforce isolation immediately in such 
areas. Moreover if distribution arrangements, which is the other 
part of the scheme, are properly organised, the incentive and motive 
to substantially break these laws, disappears. 

(ii) It will be noticed that there is a one maund exemption in the sale 
and movement law. This is because otherwise the provisions 
become much too rigid. In areas where there is danger of such 
exemption resulting in commercial transactions, it should not be 
permitted. 

(iii) The village may bring grain to the “nearest” purchasing centre. 
The reason for this is that if grain, in substantial quantity, is then 
seen taken in any direction other than the nearest market, it is 
safe to assume that the law is being broken. This makes enforce- 
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ment easier. Where, however, by reason of custom or transport 
grain cannot easily come to the nearest market, an exemption wil 
have to be permitted. 

(iv) The village shopkeeper is to be allowed to buy grain in the village. 

The reason tor this is that he is sometimes the collector, and 
marketer, of small surpluses, which the producer does not or cannot 
take to the market himself. In areas where there is danger of this 
provision becoming the cloak for commercial transactions, involving 
outsiders, it should be omitted. 

(v) Objection may be taken to limiting purchases and sales as between 
villagers for ‘"household consumption”, on the ground that the 
intentions of a purchaser are impossible of check. This objection 
is valid, nevertheless provision, in such terms, is useful, since if 
grain is found being taken into a town or to a place, where the 
purchaser does not reside, it can be assumed straight 'away that the 
purchase is net for household consumption. This provision should 
help practical enforcement.] 

4. At the purchasing centre or market. —It is necessary for the success of 
this scheme that marketing facilities should be brought near to the producer 
and the general rule should be tc have a Purchasing Centre within, at the most, 

10 miles "of each village. Existing markets, where the producer normally sells 
his grain, should be utilised and, where necessary, additional centres established. 

Assuming this organisational arrangement, the scheme involves the following 
provisions at the market: — 

(1) No person shall be permitted to buy grain or sell it. except to Govern¬ 
ment or to an agent authorised by Government. 

(2) Government shall pay for this grain the full controlled price fixed 
for the primary market, subject to deductions for inferior quality. 

(3) No movement shall be permitted from market to market or place to 
place, except under Government orders. Since a village to village 
ban has already been provided, and since Government will be the sole 
purchaser at the market, this means that only Government stocks or 
Government controlled stocks will be moving. 

[The following comments are offered by way of amplifying these provisions:— 

(i) Monopoly procurement does not necessarily imply .that the trade 
cannot be used at the market. It may be so utilised as an agent of 
Government. If this is decided on it is imperative to enforce the 
principle that at one purchasing centre there shall he only one buyer. 
A multiplicity of buyers is incompatible with a fixed guaranteed price 
and, where there is more than one buyer, there is always abuse. An 
expedient to meet this situation would be to form a single Association 
of all the traders eligible for business in a particular market (shares 
could be determined by the extent of business in a prescribed period 
of years) and appoint this association as the single buyer. Where 
the trade is used in this way, great care will have to be taken, at the 
executive level, to see that the producer gets the price fixed by Govern¬ 
ment. , Remuneration for the trade must be defined carefully and in 
advance. It would normally consist of commission or profit and 
incidentals for the functions performed by it. The latter would have 
to be broken up into a series of pro formas, dealing with each of the 
wefcious jobs it may do, e.g. a pro forma for delivery into Government 
godowns, a separate one where delivery is taken at the station, etc. 
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(ii) In some areas there is hardly any tradition of marketing of grain by 
the producer, in which event, even though opening an adequate 
number of purchasing centres, may help create the marketing habit, 
this will not be enough. In such areas it will be necessary to go into 
the village, as the producer will be in the habit of selling his surplus 
there. This will not involve any departure from the principles of the 
scheme, but will certainly involve more work. Special care must be 
taken to see that there is only one buyer, that the producer is paid 
the full price fixed, and not more or less than it,, and that there is no 
leakage of grain from the point of receipt at th e village to its arrival 
at the purchasing centre. It is useful, in .such areas, to allow the 
purchasing centre to remain open also, so that producers who wish to 
surrender their own surplus are able to do so. In fixing the village 
site price, which will be lower than that at the purchasing centre, a 
small margin in favour of the latter may be allowed, so as to encourage 
the development of marketing habits. 

(iii) In areas where the producer is in the habit of selling grain at the 
market, through a commission agent, acting as the seller’s representa¬ 
tive, this habit should not be interfered with. He should be per¬ 
mitted to sell grain this way but the buyer will be the single purchaser 
set up by Government. 

(iv) We have repeatedly stressed, and do so again, the need for insuring 
a fixed price to the cultivator, from which deductions should be per¬ 
mitted only on account of inferior quality. It is essential to insure 
that the cultivator is not over-paid or under-paid, also that he is paid, 
without fail, on the day he delivers grain. This implies that inspection 
for quality should he done visually and immediately. Where there 
is a market it will be according to the usual market usage. 

(v) In most States there are weekly village markets. Transactions in 
them are seldom commercial, but usually on a small scale between 
producers and consumers direct. Nevertheless, in a monopoly, if 
these are allowed to function for monopoly grains, they will inevitably 
become a source of abuse. These markets will have to be prohibited 
from functioning m monopoly grains. At the more important of them 
purchasing centres should b e opened so that the producer can continue 
to bring grain to a place known and convenient to him. 

(vi) In the case of rice, particularly in areas where there is a substantial 
surplus and mills, it is possible to work the monopoly through authoris¬ 
ed rice dealers and millers. In such case all provisions of the monopoly 
will remain intact and will apply to both paddy and rice. At 
the purchasing centre or market, only authorised rice dealers or 
authorised millers will be permitted to buy paddy and will be required 
to surrender all the rice produced by them at a fixed price to Govern¬ 
ment. The details of such a variation of the monopoly will, In each 
case, have to be worked out by the State concerned, great care being 
taken to insure accurate and frequent returns and their check-up to 
insure that Government gets the full amount of grain due to it. 
Needless to say, this kind of monopoly requires very much more 
vigilance if abuse and evasion are to be stopped. 

(vii) Government should be willing to purchase both paddy and hand- 
pounded rice from the producer, wher e there is any tradition to sell 
both. The details of the scheme will be the same in each case. 

(viii) In some areas, producers are in th e habit of getting rice milled 
before selling it. Where this habit has not developed, it should not 
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be encouraged, as it makes effective control more difficult. Where 
it is already a fact, modifications' will have to be allowed in the law, 
permitting such milling and applying the monopoly to rice milled in 
this way, as well as to paddy and hand-pounded rice. In such cases 

. very careful executive supervision of the mills and their accounts will 
have to be prescribed to insure that there is no leakage through them 
or through producers taking advantage of this system. 

(ix) The monopoly laws regarding transport between villages,, sales etc. 
should be applied invariably not only to paddy, but also to rice, even 
where there is no tradition of marketing rice. Otherwise a means of 
evading the iaw will b? easily available by the conversion of paddy to 
rice. 

(x) The law provides for movement from the village to the nearest 
purchasing centre. Where the latter is in a town, or otherwise spread 
out area, care will have to be taken, both from the legal and executive 
angle, to insure that grain comes to the centre and is not dissipated 
elsewhere in the town.] 

B. DISTRIBUTION. 

5. Distribution. —It is not necessary to say very much about distribution 
since the technique here will be the same as in other systems. Distribution, 
however, is more important in monopoly procurement than in a levy; it is the 
most important- means by which the producer is convinced of the need for 
parting with his surplus to Government, rather than withholding it or selling 
it in the black market. In a levy it is not so necessary to convince him of this 
since Government takes his surplus by process of law. Distribution must there¬ 
fore, be regarded as the main prop of the monopoly procurement system. 

6. Kinds of Distribution. —We have recommended that the following 
arrangements should be made for distribution in a monopoly system: — 

(1) Statutory rationing of ail towns above 50,000. 

(2) Informal Rationing of other towns. 

(3) Feeding, to the extent necessary, of deficit rural areas. 

(1) Requires no comment, except that free individual imports into rationed 
areas must not be permitted. Where a rationed area is an important and 
natural market, for foodgrains, special arrangements will have to be made to 
keep it open as a Purchasing Centre/where Government will take over all grain 
under its monopoly. With regard to (2) the practice should be, as far as possi¬ 
ble, to release the required amount of the daily arrivals at a purchasing centre 
direct to controlled retailers for distribution. This will have the advantage of 
•saving cost in that the grain will go straight from the market to the retailer and 
will also give the people the quality of grain to which they are accustomed. 
Both points are important and will assist in nullifying any tendency, on the 
part of the townsmen to buy direct from the village. It is particularly necessary 
to adopt this procedure in towns situated in the heart of surplus areas. Of 
course it will only be possible to make releases in this way, as long as daily 
-arrivals continue. When these dry up, during the lean months, supplies will 
have to be provided from stock. 

7. Distribution in Villages. —-Villages represent the most tricky, and in pi 
way the most important part of the distribution problem. Unlike towns, they 
will not require continuous feeding; many of them are remote and information 
about the price and supplies position tends not to be available or arrives 
with a time lag; once black market prices develop in the village, surrenders 

-of grain to Government will stop at once, as the villager will hav e a ready 
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market immediately at hand. It is most important, therefore, that distri 
bution in villages should be properly organised and should anticipate shortage 
or high prices rather than follow these. In actual practice, under the mono¬ 
poly system, where villagers are left free to buy and sell freely within the’ 
village community, the extent of distribution required will be of small pro¬ 
portion. Eut it is imperative that it should be attended to promptly. A 
regular system of information regarding supplies and prices in rural areas, 
should be established, and as soon as there is any hint of shortage or prices 
higher than the procurement rates, distribution through controlled retailers 
should be started. We have already recommended that this distribution 
should always be, on the basis of family cards, the attaching of particular cards 
or villages to each retailer and that an adequate ration should be given. Another 
most important point is price. Since supplies will be sent to villages from 
stock, which means these will incur not only handling, storage and administra¬ 
tive costs, but also transport charges to village rerail shops, the gap 
between the issue price and the procurement price will be bigger than even 
for rationed towns. This will cause resentment and criticism in villages, and 
will act as an inducement to evade the monopoly, by selling direct to needy 
villagers, at a price between the procurement and issue rates. It is suggested 
that in order to get over these difficulties, the price for distribution in rural 
areas should be pitched lower than actual cost and as near the procurement 
rate as possible, the resulting loss should be made good by an increase in the 
price for rationed towns. Since the quantities distributed in rationed towns 
will generally be very much larger than in rural areas, the actual increase in 
price per maund will be less than the loss per maund on rural distribution* 
This subsidising of rural distribution by rationed towns is equitable also, since 
in the latter, Government guarantees supplies, of a fixed ration, at a stabl-e 
price throughout the year, and is able to achieve this by drawing supplies from 
villages. 

IY. SOME IMPORTANT GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

8. Miscellaneous Matters. —(lj A monopoly procurement scheme should not 
be introduced in the middle of a crop year, since this will coincide with a period 
of declining arrivals and will consequently mean taking on commitments, by 
stopping or impeding the normal flow of supplies, without the means of acquiring 
supplie. The monopoly should be introduced invariably just before the harvesting 
of tlie crop, so that it gets going during the period of peak arrivals. Staff should 
be instructed in their duties and be in position, the law given publicity and 
other preliminary work done at least four to six weeks, before the scheme starts 
operating. 

(2) It is s mistake to introduce monopoly procurement in only surplus areas 
or only deficit areas, since the full results of the scheme cannot work unless it 
is introduced simultaneously all over the State. If there is a part of the State 
where th 3 scheme does not apply, the price and supply position there may pre¬ 
vent the creation of the conditions of stability and certainty, which is the best 
guarantee of the flow of supplies to Government. These considerations will, 
of course, no< apply to altogether unusual areas, within a State, such as a bill 
tract, cut oS from the rest by difficult transport conditions, substantially deficit 
and with no marketing traditions at all. Such areas, where distribution by 
Government will be necessary, may be excluded from monopoly purchase. 

(3) It is advisable that the provisions of the scheme should invariably be 
backed by law- and that the necessary notifications are issued providing this. 

(4) It is essential that till the scheme has really settled down, and even 
afterwards, staff should be wide awake and as far as possible should foresee 
and forestall difficulties. In particular blackmarket prices should not be allowed 
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to develop and any such tendency nipped in the bud by timely distribution, 
and any difficulties of the producer i'n the marketing of grain, such as delay in 
payments, excessive quality deductions etc. must be solved at once and, on no 
account, allowed to wait the recording of erudite notes on files. In achieving 
speed, the telephone can be of great and powerful assistance and, in food ad¬ 
ministration should be over-used rather than under-used. 

(5) Though this may appear top ambitious, in our present difficulties, the 
maintenance of a substantial reserve of stocks with Government goes a long way 
to convince, both the producer and consumer, of Government’s ability to meet 
the food situation, and helps to create the necessary psychological background 
for normal marketing by the producer. .Each State must endeavour to establish 
such a reserve. 

(6) Ip monopoly procurement prices will automatically be controlled, since 
11 distribution at or after the market, will be Government supervised.. In order 
o strengthen the system, however, prices should be controlled at each stage of 
he distribution process including the village, by law. 

(7) The choice of foodgrains to which the monopoly is to apply must depend 
n the food conditions of each (State. Generally speaking, however, it must be 
ppl.ied to all foodgrains', which are the staple diet of the people, and in all' 
reas, also to foodgrains which substantially help meet the demand for food,. 

even if their production is small. Provided the food position of a State permits, 
it is useful to omit minor foodgrains which are not part of the staple diet, so 
that these can relieve the inelasticity of a strict control. Such foodgrains should, 
however, have their price controlled and Government should endeavour to buy 
small stocks so as to be able to maintain a controlled price level. 



CHAPTER 4—THE PUNJAB 

I. FOOD POSITION. 

1. Production and Population. —This State comprises 13 of the 29 districts 
of the old Punjab and came into existence in August 1947. The rich and fertile 
colony districts* for which the Punjab was agriculturally famous, fell exclusively 
in the territory now comprising West Punjab, Pakistan, with the result that 
partition turned a Unit, with a big and assured surplus, into one of erratic pro¬ 
duction and overall deficit. The annual production of cereals in the Punjab 
is 19.07 lakh tons (average for the seven years ending Rabi 1949). These figures, 
however, tend to be misleading, in a present assessment of the food position, 
partly because they are compiled from figures of production of the old 
Punjab, the division on which included the division of some districts; but mostly 
because of the mass and violent ejectment, in 1947, on both sides of the border, 
of large minority communities, including a substantial proportion of agricul¬ 
turists, who have not yet been finally rehabilitated, so that settled agriculture 
has not been possible. The results of this are evident in the average annual 
production of cereals, during the two Years ending Rabi 1949, for which the 
State has had independent existence; this is 16.4 In.kh tons. 

The population of the State is 12-61 millions; these figures also are doubtful, 
in view of the mass migration, which makes an estimate on the basis of the 
customary assumptions, largely guess work. The urban population is Assessed 
at 2:3 millions. (Census Commissioner’s estimate 1-9 million). 

2. Imports and Exports—Oram. —Since its formation the State has imported 
61,000 tons nett per annum, mostly wheat. These figures, and those of pro¬ 
duction, exclude gram. The average annual production of this is 645:7 thousand 
tons. This is largely used for animals, though in some areas, as a matter of habit 
an I in. most areas, in conditions of shortage or high prices for the staple diet 
wheat, gram is used to supplement the staple cereals. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment estimate its use as food at 7 per cent, of total consumption. The State 
is amongst the largest surplus gram areas in the country and has exported, 
during 1948 and 1949 the following: 

1948 . 1,33,889 tons 

1949 . 63,033 

It is not possible to draw conclusions from such a short period, as gram is a 
notoriously erratic crop, grown almost exclusively in non-irrigated areas, and 
varying in annual production, from as low as 250 thousand tons, a figure which 
would mean an internal shortage, to as high as 832 thousand tons, which would 
mean a big surplus. 

3. Development of controls since 1948. —Prices of foodgrains, in this State, 
rocketted during the decontrol of 1948 and towards the end of that year there 
was a considerable shortage in the availability of supplies to the consumer. 
A solution was sought in the immediate introduction of rationing and controlled 
distribution, w r hich was made possible by substantial assistance in the way of 
stocks from the Centre. These measures resulted in an immediate and dramatic 
fall in the price level and prepared the way for the introduction of price control, 
and a system of monopoly purchase for wheat and barley in April 1949. Mono¬ 
poly procurement for rice, which is a small crop, w T as introduced earlier, in 
October 1948. In all these foodgrains the system of monopoly purchase has 
achieved substantial results in procurement and the State has started the 1950 
Rabi crop year with prices in control and a substantial carry-over. 
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II. PROCUREMENT 

4. Principles of the Punjab Monopoly. —The system of procurement, for the 
important foodgrains (wheat, rice and barley) is a monopoly in Government 
hands at the primary wholesale market. The Punjab has an organised and 
highly developed marketing tradition, and the producer is used to selling his 
surplus at regular markets. He rarely, sells in the village, except in small 
quantities to the local village shop-keeper ; there are no weekly village markets. 
The main principles on which monopoly is based are 

(1) to create conditions where the cultivator has no inducement to sell 
surplus grain anywhere except the market. This is achieved by (a) 
rationing in all important urban areas (b) a system of distribution, 

Which varies from almost complete rationing to the allotment of sup- 
lies in no-rationed urban areas and deficit rural areas, (c) price control, 
(d) rigid transport control, by which movements are substantially res¬ 
tricted, except from village to market. 

(2) To establish a complete Government monopoly of purchases at the 
market (in the case of paddy and rice, at the mill). Government is 
the sole buyer of all stocks at the market and these are disposed of 
under its orders. 

(3) The prevention of smuggling. 

It will be noticed that no attempt is made to get grain by coercion from the 
producer, but the svstem aims at creating conditions, in an indirect way, by 
which the producer W induced by ordinary circumstances to surrender his sur¬ 
plus to Government. In this system of purchase, therefore, there is, except in 
the matter of the controlled price, no scope for opposition, organised or individual 
from the producer. 

5. Some details of the monopoly.—The main features of the Punjab monopoly 
are: 

(1) At the village : 

(a) There are no restrictions on transactions in monopoly grains within 
the village community. Villagers may also sell grain without restriction 
to the village shop-keeper, provided his shop is in their village. The 
village shop-keeper is frequently a collector of small surpluses which 
he brings to the market. 

(b) Movement from village to village is not permitted, except for personal 
consumption, to the extent of one maund. 

(c) Subject to the small exemption mentioned at (b) movement of mono¬ 
poly grain is only permitted from the village to the nearest market. 

(2) At the market: 

(a) At each market the purchase of monopoly grain is permissible only 
bv a single buyer authorised by Government, In order to utilise the 
trade to the maximum extent this buyer is an Association of the com¬ 
mission agents in that particular market. 

(b) The single buyer (called Pucca Arhtis Association) is required to pay 
.the producer a fixed guaranteed price, which is the controlled rate of 
that market. Deductions from this price are permissible Only on 
account of inferior quality which is assessed by visual examination 
according to market tradition 

‘(c) Grain is disposed of under Government orders. Normally all the grain 
is taken into store by Government either at the market itself or by 
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despatch to a storage centre. Tints'the 1 whole - operation is financed 
by Government and stocks maintained by official staff. Adequate 
quantities may, however, be released for local consumption under a 
supervised system of distribution. In all these processes the trade 
association works on payment of commission and fixed incidental 
charges, which are drawn up in advance for each crop year. 

(d) No movement- of grain is permitted from market to market, except by 
Government. 

6. Some further details regarding rice. —-Bice is purchased under the mono¬ 
poly system described above. There are, however, certain variations, in prac¬ 
tice, resulting from the fact that rice is a manufactured foodgrain. The follow¬ 
ing points explain the position: — 

(1) The producer markets paddy. In order to ensure that the monopoly 
is not evaded, mills in villages are sealed, so that for personal consump¬ 
tion the village depends on handpounding, on which there is no ban. 

(2) Sale, purchase and movement restrictions in and from villages, and 
from one place to another are identical, for paddy and rice, with those - 
described in the previous paragraph. 

(3) At the market, only dealers authorised by Government are uerniitted 
to buy paddy. The practice is to group all the existing dealers, at each 
market, into a limited number of associations, which are then permitted 
'to purchase paddy. Prices for paddy are fixed in terms of a minimum 
guaranteed price and a maximum price. Between these two limits 
Associations are permitted to compete with each other for supplies. 

(4) Bach Association is required to get the whole of its purchase milled 
into rice through authorised and controlled millers. 

(5) Government is the sole purchaser of the total production of each mill, 
whether it is a miller acting on his own behalf or producing rice for one 
of the Associations. Stocks are taken over at fixed prices and fixed 
rates are paid for incidental charges, 

7. Non-monopoly grains. —The non-monopoly grains are jowar, bajra, maize 
and gram. Of these jowar is of no significance, and in the Punjab, is & rown 
exclusively for fodder. Government endeavours to purchase the small quantities - 
of grain available, for supply as seed. Maize and bajra are also comparatively 
small crops, grown largely for local consumption during the winter months. 
Gram is thus the most important non-monopoly grain. The system of purchase 
for gram, which applies with small modifications to the other non-monopoly food- 
grains, is: 

(1) By tender. —Gram for export is mostly purchased in this way. Tenders 
are invited, within the controlled price, on an f.o.r. station of despatch 
basis. Those accepted are allocated for despatch, payment being made 
on B. Bs. 

(2) By the Share System.. —Government purchases, by this means, for its 
own stocks. Under the Punjab Share System' Order, Government is 
empowered to take, at the price bid by the trade, a proportion upto 
two-thirds of the daily market arrivals. The procedure is that the 
arrivals are heaped up in individual lots, the buyers then bid for these 
in accordance with local market custom, and a price is thus fixed for 
each heap. At this Stage Government steps in and takes, at the deter¬ 
mined price, a portion of the arrivals in a contiguous area of the market. 
This system has the advantage that Government does not compete in 
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■price with the local trade and the latter get no indication of its price 
limit; the system is also elastic in that Government can take a varying 
percentage of the arrivals from particular markets, depending on local 
requirements, competition for supplies, etc. 

The tender system works well only for surplus foodgrains, since otherwise it 
tenas 1 1 raise prices by putting a defined Government demand on supplies. - It 
is used almost exclusively, therefore, for gram, in which the State is surplus. 
The Share (System is utilised for all the non-monopoly grains, and enables an 
elastic demand from Government on the market. 

8. Price Control. —The price of all foodgrains is statutorily controlled in the 
State, at ail stages of the distribution process. In the case of monopoly food- 
grains the price control means fixed Government prices at all stages, as all dis¬ 
tribution at and subsequent to the market is under direct supervision. The price 
level is thus maintained by the manipulation of stocks. 

In the case of non-monopoly foodgrains a statutory maximum price is nxed 
in the village, for eaeh market, and for retail sales. These provisions of law 
are enforced in practice by Government operating, at fixed prices, on stocks 
purchased by it by the methods described above. In addition, ad hoc and fre¬ 
quent use is made of transport restrictions, which are imposed sometimes m 
even as rigorous form as for the monopoly grains. Unless there is a very sub¬ 
stantial crop failure, Government is able, in this way, to maintain the price le\el 
for maize, bajra and jowar, which are of minor importance and production; and 
of gram in which there is a surplus. 

9. Anti-smuggling measures.— Another important characteristic of food ad¬ 
ministration in this State is the special organisation and drive to prevent smug- 
frlino-, particularly to the neighbouring wholly deficit area of Delhi and high 
priced .States of Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. Special staff, consisting of 
parties of food and police officials, is used for the prevention of smuggling and, 
ir. border districts and belts, stringent movement restrictions invoked. 

III. DISTRIBUTION 

10 Distribution. —At all stages, at and beyond the market, distribution of 
monopoly grains, which represent the staple diet and the overwhelming bulk 
of production is done under Government supervision and control. The methods 

•employel are : • - 

(1) 79 per cent, of the urban population, comprising 18-2 lakhs in 20 
towns, are under statutory rationing. 


(2) Another 2-24 lakhs of the urban population in seven towns, is under 
a system called “controlled distribution’’ which is really informal 
rationing. 


(3) Special demands, which consist mostly of Railways, Jails and Refugee 
camps, outside rationed areas, are fed by regular allotments based on 
numbers, the actual distribution being done, m the case of Railways 
and Jails, by the authorities in charge of these, and for refugee camps 
on family cards by Government. 

( 4 ) In the ease of deficit rural areas, distribution of food is undertaken to 
the extent necessary from time to time, the theory being that, m rural 
areas Government should assist to the extent of the gap between local 
production and requirements. The extent of distribution varies during 
different times of the year and in different areas. Vv-hen distribution 
becomes necessary, and this is gauged usually by information regarding, 
particularly the price and supply position, rural retail depots are opened 
and a specified number of villages attached to each, or to a group of 
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these. Each family has a ration card and supplies are made against 
this, within the prescribed scale of rations, entries being made regard¬ 
ing quantities both on the ration card and in the register of sales main¬ 
tained by the retailer. No meticulous attempt is made to confine dis¬ 
tribution only to particular classes, and once a rural depot is opened, all 
persons in the villages concerned, may draw supplies on the production 
of the ration card. Care is, however, taken to give a part of the ration 
in gram, which has to be drawn compulsorily, so as to keep off nersons 
who do not require supplies. In order to work this system efficiently 
Government has organised the receipt of regular information from villages 
regarding the supply and price position; as far as possible an attempt 
is made to start distribution in advance of actual need, so that any 
tendency to the development of a black market is immediately stopped. 

IV. ADMINISTRATION 

11. Administration. —It is not necessary to consider the administrative sys¬ 
tem in detail, since this is well organised and does not require any change. The 
position in districts is as follows:-— 

(1) The Deputy Commissioner is in overall charge of both food and civil 
supplies work. 

(2) He is assisted, in each district, by two whole-time officers. The first 
of these is the District Oraganiser, Civil Supplies and Rationing, who 
is in charge of all civil supplies controls, other than food, and also of 
the mechanics of rationing in the rationed towns of the district. Where 
the District Organiser has previous experience of food work, he is also 
asked to assist in the supervision' of procurement and distribution. The 
second officer is the District Food Controller, who is immediately in 
charge of food procurement, the custody and maintenance of supplies 
at the wholesale stage, and of distribution in non-rationed areas. This- 
means that the wholesale supplies for rationed towns are maintained 
and supervised by the District Food Controller, even though the 
mechanics of rationing are under the charge of the District Organiser. 
This system ensures that the Officer in charge of procurement is also 
responsible for distribution in non-rationed areas and is thus directly 
interested and able to utilise distribution operations to assist in procure¬ 
ment. 

(3) There is suitable supporting staff, both executive and office, working- 
under the District Organiser and the District Food Controller. The 
staff varies from District to District, according to the volume of work. 
Since the Government finances all purchases, a substantial accounts 
staff has to be maintained. The basic unit in the organisation is the 
market which is in charge of 1 to 4 Foodgrains Supervisors, the number 
depending on the volume of work. This staff is in charge of all pro¬ 
curement and distribution work at the market, and in the latter case, 
io the surrounding rural areas. At this level of the organisation also- 
distribution for non-rationed areas and procurement are in the same 
hands,. 

We were impressed by the efficiency of the Food Administration in the 
State and the sense of urgency in work which has quite obviously been 
developed. 

V. CRITICISM 

12. Assessment. —We consider the Punjab system of procurement and dis¬ 
tribution sound and suited to the circumstances of the State. No change of 
principle in this system is, therefore, advisable. It will be noticed that the- 
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State has established a complete monopoly in Goverment hands, supported by 
a full system of distribution. The price level of all foodgrains, changing hands 
for money, is statutorily controlled throughout the State,. There is no market 
price as distinct from the controlled price. The system of procurement and 
distribution has now settled down and offers substantial prospect of the Sta e 
becoming an asset to the country’s food supply, rather than a drain on this. 

It has already been decided by the Centre that no import quota should be al- 
located to this State during 1950 as against an average nett import of 61,000 tons 
per annum since this State was formed. In fact, the Punjab has been asked 
to supply 80,000 tons of grain, other than gram, to the Centre during 1950. In 
these circumstances, the coming year will be a real test of the strength of the 
Punjab system. We are of opinion that there is very real promise of the iState 
successfully meeting its commitments for the year, and now that there is imme¬ 
diate prospect of the final rehabilitation of agricultural refugees, of the period 
of dependence on the Centre being over, once for all. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

13. Special recommendations to assist procurement.— The Committee recom¬ 
mends that the existing system of procurement and distribution should continue. 
The following suggestions are made with a view to strengthen this system. 

(1) This State is a close neighbour to Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, Rajasthan 
and PEPSU. It is most important that parity control prices should 
be introduced, and enforced, in this whole area; otherwise the strain 
on the administrative machinery in a State where prices are controlled, 
may well become intolerable. We will notice in considering Uttar 
Pradesh that such parity prices have not been maintained, at least in 
that State. A determined attempt to bring down the U.P. prices to a 
parity level, and to see that these prices are in fact enforced, is neces¬ 
sary. if procurement operations in the Punjab are to continue success¬ 
fully. 

(2) The State Government is at present financing foodgrains operations,. 
In the circumstances of the State, owing largely to money being shy in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Pakistan, finance by the Trade is not 
practical. Since the Rabi crop, which represents the main production 
in the State, arrives in markets in a concentrated period of two or three 
months, the funds involved are very considerable and it is possible that 
the .State Government may find it difficult to provide these in full. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the Centre should remain in touch with the 
situation and assist, should this become necessary,, along the lines pro¬ 
posed at Chapter 2, paragraph 30 (1). 

(8) The system of monopoly purchase, which assumes normal marketing 
by the producer, depends very much for its success on confidence and 
belief, on the part of the consumer, the trader and producer, that the 
Government is able to meet food requirements. For such confidence, 
the maintenance of an adequate reserve is essential and the State Gov¬ 
ernment should be encouraged to maintain such a reserve. 



CHAPTER 5—THE PATIALA AND EAST PUNJAB STATES UNION 

T. FOOD POSITION 

1. Production and Population —The Patiala and East Punjab States Union 
was formed, by merger, after independence. As a result of the integration of 
several States, with varying standards of efficiency in administration and the 
scope and maintenance of statistics, satisfactory figures of production _ are not 
available. For the two years, starting with kha if 1947 and ending with Rabi 
1949, the State assess production of cereals at an average of 3-92 lakh tons 
per annum. The population of PEPSU is 3.32 millions, and the urban popula¬ 
tion is estimated, by the Census Commissioner, at 48 lakhs. 

The production figures are, in our opinion, wholly unreliable, and there is 
no doubt that the State is substantially surplus, with the exception of rice, 
which is not the staple diet and is required in comparatively small quantites, 

2. Gram. —The State also produces gram, estimated for the two years 
mentioned above, at 2-35 lakh tons per annum. These figures are also subject 
to the same defects. The position regarding the consumption of gram as food 
is similar to that in the Punjab. 

3. Exports. —Exports have varied from 58,000 tons in 1949 (of which 11,000 
fens was wheat and 47,000 tons other grains, excluding gram) to 21,000-tons 
in 1948 (5,000 tons wheat and 16.000 tons others). There have, in addition, 
been substantial exports of gram. 

II. SYSTEM OF PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 

4. Present System.—Free trade and free movement of all foodgrains have 
so far been permitted throughout the Union, except to and in a few deficit 
districts. There is no rationing and the population has been fed by normal 
trading. Statutory price control has, however, been enforced since early 1949 
and this, for practical purposes, has been the only limitation on the trade. 
Government has purchased grain, again with small exceptions, for its deficit 
areas, only for export. This purchase has been conducted in a variety of 
way's— 

(1) by tender, 

(2) through Grain Dealers Associations, one of which exists at each 
important market with a central Association at the capital. Purchases 
from Associations have been on the basis of and in proportion to their 
stock returns. 

(3) In small quantities, and as a result apparently of pressure from 
growers, an experiment at direct purchase from them at fixed prices 
has also been made. 

A system of partially controlled distribution has been introduced in deficit 
areas recently, but substantially the position continues to be one of free trade 
and movement, subject to an overall price control. Even the latter has been 
enforced largely by fortuitous circumstances, in that prices in the neighbouring 
areas of the PunjaJ) are controlled and the Union itself is surplus, rather than 
by the system of purchase and distribution. 

40 
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ill. ADMINISTRATION 

5. Administration. —The administrative set up in PEPSU has been in 
keeping with the responsibilities accepted in the administration of food and 
civil supplies. These, in so far as food goes, have been very limited and the 
organisation has worked mostly by direction from Headquarters, where there is a 
Director of Civil Supplies, an additional Director of Civil Supplies, assisted by 
Deputies and Assistants, with some special district' staff in difficult 
areas of work. Whenever, and to the extent, necessary the executive staff for 
general administration has also been utilised. 

IV. CRITICISM 


6. Defects.— We have no doubt that the State can contribute considerably 
to deficit areas, but the system of procurement requires to-be put on a thorough 
and scientific basis and the Food Administration to be strengthened, if this is 
to be achieved. It is hardly necessary to go into any elaborate analysis of the 
defects in the present system, since this largely consists of free trade, within 
the State, Government endeavouring to maintain a statutory price control and 
to purchase, substantially for export, any quantities which the trade or the 
producer was good enough to offer. As a result, at times, particularly early 
in a crop year, the producer complains that he is not getting a full price for his 
produce, whereas later there have been difficulties in keeping, even a com¬ 
paratively small town like Patiala, fed at a reasonable price and, as a con¬ 
sequence, a demand for' Government intervention. 

If the country is to draw the maximum help from PEPSU this state of 
affairs must stop. Fortunately, there is enthusiasm on the part of the administra¬ 
tion to introduce a policy of controlled purchase and considerable pressure from 
growers, for a guaranteed price for their produce, on the analogy of the Punjab. 
The PEPSU Government thus has reasons, internal to itself, for introducing a 
more systematic method of purchase and distribution. This opportunity should, 
therefore, he utilised to tire full immediately. 

V. RECOMMENDATIONS 

7. Recommendations— (1) Monopoly Procurement. —We recommend that . 
the monopoly procurement svstem, described at Chapter 3, should be established 
.in PEPSU for wheat, barley and rice. The PEPSU Administration were 
agreeable to this recommendation, in principle, and agreed to start implement¬ 
ing it from Rabi 1950. After discussion with them, however, it was realised 
that the whole system could not, for reasons of time and administration, be 
achieved during Rabi 1950. We, .therefore, recommend that, in keeping with 
the proposals already made in our interim report on Rabi areas— 

(a) A modified form of the monopoly nrocurement system should be 
introduced for wheat and barley, for 1950; 

(b) the full monopoly should be introduced for rice during the coming 
Kharif 1950; 

(c) as soon as possible and, in a-ov event from Rabi 1951, the full mono¬ 
poly should be made effective for wheat and barley. 

Our long term recommendation, which can and should be implemented in 
entirety from Rabi 1951, or progressively even before that, is monopoly procure¬ 
ment. We have already given a detailed statement regarding this scheme at 
Chapter 3 and here need only mention the modified scheme for wheat and 
barley for the year 1950, on the lines of which we understand the PEPSU 
Government are already working. i 
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8 . Recommendations—! 2) Interim period—modified monopoly for wheat 
and barley. —The modified monopoly, for the interim period, should follow the 
lines of the monopoly system, with the following emphasis: — 

(1) In surplus districts the whole system should be introduced and a 
complete monopoly set up at the market, along with restrictions °n 
movement, a limitation on transactions in villages etc. 

(2) It is not possible to achieve Government financing wholesale trans¬ 
actions in PEPSU immediately. This State should function, there¬ 
fore, through Grain Dealers Associations, acting as Government agents, 
not only for purchase but for the financing, stqring and maintaining 
of grain. The Committee considered this, in consultation with the 
trade, and are somewhat doubtful of the availability of adequate 
finance on their part in all markets.. It, therefore, also recommends 
that Government finance should be available in case of any indication 
of break-down and should be utilised as a safety valve wherever neces¬ 
sary. The Grain Dealears Associations will function on the payment 
of commission and fixed incidentals, the latter at the same rates as 
in the Punjab. All grain should be handled by them on Government 
account in the sense that its disposal will be subject to the orders of 
Government. 

(3) In deficit districts a complete monopoly should not, be introduced 
and operations should be left to the trade. It is, however, necessary 
that Government should ensure a guaranteed price to the grower- 
throughout the State. To achieve this, and at the same time to allow 
for competitive buying by traders, the State should arrange to pur¬ 
chase by monopoly at a fixed minimum price, which it is suggested 
should be -/8/- per maund below the control rate, should prices show 
any tendency to fall below this level. 

(4) Distribution. —In surplus areas distribution should be arranged by 
releases from local arrivals to authorised retailers and in deficit areas 
partly from local arrivals, which will be left to the trade, and partly 
by transfers from surplus areas. Wherever Government distributes 
this should be on the basis of family cards and earmarking of parti¬ 
cular retailers for specified card holders. Grain transfers may take 
place by movements from one Grain 'Dealers Association to another 
or by Government direct. In both surplus and deficit areas it will be 
necessary for reserves to be built up, so as to strengthen the system 
of procurement and to ensure the feeding of the population during the 
lean months. These reserves may take the form of grain held by 
Grain Dealers Associations on Government account or grain held 
directly by Government in its own godowns; preferably both. It is 
imperative that an adequate reserve should be speedily built and 
maintained since the whole system depends on confidence, for which 
a reserve is necessary. The PEPSU Government should endeavour 
progressively to introduce a systematic distribution scheme so that this 
is established and in working order by early winter when shortages 
may begin to appear. 

(5) In border and heavily deficit areas, it may be necessary for Govern¬ 
ment to go further, from the very beginning, in introducing the com¬ 
plete monopoly system to prevent smuggling or difficulties in the 
availability of supplies. 

The Committee wish to stress that, these interim recommendations are, 
strictly limited to tiding over the immediate problem and PEPSU should in¬ 
troduce the monopoly procurement, system, in entirely, both on t-he procure- 
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ment. and distribution side, as soon as possible and, in any case not later than- 
April 15th 1951, which date will correspond with the start of the new crop. 

9. Recommendations—(3) lffon-monopoly grain.— The non-monopoly grains, 
will be gram, maize and bajra. These grains should be purchased in the same 
way as in the neighbouring State of the Punjab. (See Chapter 4, paragraph 7). 

10. Recommendations— (4) Administration.—Conditions in this State are 
very similar to the Punjab and in adopting the same administrative set up as 
in that State, PEPSU will have the advantage of introducing an organisation, , 
which has'worked well in practice. We recommend that the unit of organisa¬ 
tion should be the district and staff should be modelled on the Punjab, with 
such modifications as are necessary to suit local circumstances and needs. In 
view of the comparatively small urban areas in PEPSU, it will not be necessary 
to have more than one whole-time district officer in charge of both food and 
civil supplies work, who may be designated the District Pood and Civil Supplies 
Controller. On the accounts side if Government itself is not to do the financing 
and custody of stocks, the staff needed will be less than in the Punjab. Subject 
to these changes the rest of the districts staff should be on the same scale as 
in the Punjab. (For an outline of the Punjab administration, please se& 
Chapter 4, paragraph 11). 

11. Recommendations— (5) Miscellaneous.— (1) Finance.— The Committee 
is doubtful as to whether the trade will be able to provide the necessary finance 
and has, therefore, recommended that some Government finance must also be 
available. The position regarding funds must be watched carefully, particularly 
during the period of peak arrivals, to ensure that the monopoly functions tolly 
and that there is no discouragement of the producer in bringing grain to the 
market. 

(2) Advance allocations. —In order to ensure a quick turn-over of funds, it 
is necessary that exports of the surplus available in PEPSU should take place 
from the very beginning of the crop year and simultaneous with the arrival 
of the grain in the market. It is, therefore, recommended that the Centre 1 
should allocate grain in advance of actual arrivals and the PEPSU Govern¬ 
ment and the Centre should ensure that all preliminary arrangements, such 
as finance from recipients, despatch instructions, arrangements for inspection 
etc., are made in good time so that despatches can take place as soon as the 
grain arrives. If this is pushed through efficiently it will greatly reduce the 
strain on finances. 

(3) Reserves. —It is essential that reserves should be built up and main¬ 
tained to stabilise the system of purchase recommended here and Government 
will have to take the necessary action in acquiring godown accommodation for 
this purpose and staff to maintain these reserves. 

(4) Prices. —It is necessary that prices of foodgrains in PEPSU should be 
fixed and enforced in parity with those in the Punjab, U.P., Delhi and 
Rajasthan. 

(5) Transport. —The same considerations apply as stated at Chapter 2, 
paragraph 30 (2). As financing of the monopoly is to be done largely by the 
trade it is essential to ensure that their turn-over is speedy so that they main¬ 
tain sufficient fluid funds to meet' the needs of procurement. 

(6) Supervision by the Centre. —It is recommended that the Centre should 
review progress continually and remain in constant touch with the State Govern¬ 
ment, providing the necessary advice alid pressure to ensure results. 



CHAPTER 6—UTTAR PRADESH 

I. FOOD POSITION 

I. Production and Population.—The land revenue records of U.P. are fairly 
accurate as regards acreage, although in common with other systems throughout 
India, they probably suffer from vagueness in respect of actual outturns. The 
figures collected from the Uttar Pradesh Government for the years from 1940- 
41 to 1948-49, in respect of the total acreage under food crops (wheat, barley, 
rice, maize, jowar and bajra) are as under: 

(Million acres.) 



1940-41 1941-42 

1942-43 1943-44 

1944-45 1945-46 

1946-47 1947-48 

1948-49 

Cereals . 

. 25-3 25-1 

■26'4 26-4 

26'5 27'2 

26'9 

27'4 

29-7 

Gram 

o' 1 5 ■ 3 

5 • 5 6'3 

61 6'1 

5'7 

5'8 

6'5 

During the 

same period the 

corresponding 

acreages for cane, oilseeds 

and 

cotton, 

which are the main non-food cash crops, are as under: 




Cane 

2-5 1-8 

1-9 2-2 

2-2 1-8 

20 

2 ' 3 

2'1 

Oilseeds 

5 • 1 o' 4 

5 • 0 5 0 

5 0 5'2 

51 

5 ■ 2 

5*2 

Cotton 

.4 . '4 

•:U '37 

•2 '19 

19 

■ 15 

*12 

Figures of 

yield have been 

collected from 1942-48 to 

1948-49 

and 

are as. 


Cereals 

Oram 


(In thousand tons ) 

1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 

7,779 


8,456 

1,763 


7,771 
1,47 c 


1,658 


7,694 7,436 

Average - 
1,497 1,508 

Average = 


1947-48 1948-49 

8,073 7,147 

7,791 
1,719 
1,626 


1,778 


The area under the staple foodgrains has increased very considerably particular¬ 
ly in respect of rice, wheat and barley. The area under gram has also shown 
o rise, while the area under cash crops has not materially • changed It is un¬ 
likely that the production figures for cereals against the baekgrou d 1 t 
marked rise in acreages are correct; there could not have been such a con¬ 
tinuous trend towards full in production from 194‘2-4o, m the face of the sib- 
stantial increase in acreages. 

The present total population of Uttar Pradesh, according to the ^cast 
issued hi the Census Commissioner is 61.62 millions as on March 1st 
although'the State Governments estimate is 63.6 nnl hons The urb P P 
tion as estimated by them is 10.9 millions (March, 1950) mi l by the q Census 
■ Commissioner 7.64 millions, while the rationed population is 6.8 million- 

o The problem of Prices.- Prior to 1940-41 Uttar Pradesh was a net ex- 
. ortiim area and in view of the increase in acreages, mentioned above, i 

appears that on balance it is now either self-sufficient or even surp us, n 

l'psnect of the staple cereals, and probably ot gram also The problem oi 

Uttar Pradesh is essentially one of prices and not of shortage _ It appea s to 

tki, problem he, .risen toe to the v.ry.ng potaes „d then atom. to- 
tion followed by the State OovemmePt. These h„e pot only let pno.s 
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continue at an extremely hign level, but have created conditions of shortage., 
at particular times and in particular areas. In the year 1948 prices touched 
record levels. Consequent on the reintroduction of controls in 1949, they came 
down to some extent but nevertheless a wide and marked disparity between 
controlled prices and open market rates persists. Thus, we found the open 
market wheat price varying between Rs. 18 and Rs. 22 (it was even higher 
earlier in the year) while the price of coarse rice in Saharanpur was as high as 
Rs. 25 per niaund. These prices compare, most unfavourable with the pro¬ 
curement rates of Rs. 13/8/■ for wheat and Rs. 15 for coarse rice, for 1949-50, 
and °ur point that high prices ui'e the result of the policies followed rather 
than shortage is illustrated conclusively by the fact that wheat prices have 
been higher at the beginning of the Rabi crop year 1949’, in spite of the avail¬ 
ability of grain from the new crop, and were lower in March 1950 at the end 
of the crop year; the latter very likely is the result of closing the open market in 
rationed towns at the instance of the Central Government. Any system of 
control which is adopted in Uttar Pradesh, must inevitably overcome the 
problem of disparity between the onen market prices and procurement prices, 
if it is to succied. 

3. Dangers of the U.P. situation. —The Committee consider the situation 
in Uttar Pradesh to be potentially of very grave danger. The size and im¬ 
portance of the Province is such that any difficulties in it will have repercus¬ 
sions, on both policy and facts, in a very much wider area. The long experience 
of confused and changing policies, has already destroyed faith in the whole- 
idea and need for controls in food, so that circumstances now' exist where the 
enforcement- of a consistent policy will be in the teeth of active disbelief and 
even opposition. There is also the prospect of a continued series of crises, in 
the form of shortages and break-downs in rationing, which will compel 
assistance in grain from the Centre., without the corresponding advantage of 
such assistance resulting in a stable solution of the problem of prices or supplies. 
In these circumstances Uttar Pradesh must be considered the subject of drastic 
and final action, aimed at striking effectively and vapidly at the present- price 
problem, and achieving thereby the secure and self-sufficient conditions of 
which the State, considering its production, is capable. 

IT. SYSTEM OF PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 

4. Monopoly Procurement—rice and millets. —The two main systems of 
procurement, followed in Uttar Pradesh, are so called monopoly procurement 
m respect of Kharif grains (rice, millets and maize) and. during the Rabi year 
1949-50, a levy system in respect of wheat and other rabi grains. In the rabi 
year 1950-51 the Uttar Pradesh Government have, we understand, substituted 
a type of monopoly procurement system for the levy in regard to Rabi grains. 
This has been introduced after our visit to the State and we have not examin¬ 
ed the system in detail. 

The procurement of kharif grains is by a system called monopoly purchase 
which is statutorily enforced by Section 3 of the Uttar I^radesh Foodgrains 
Control Order 1949, reproduced below; 

“With effect from the date on which this, order comes into force, no 
person— 

(1) shall sell or store for sale controlled foodgrains except- in the Recognis¬ 
ed Market-, a Purchasing Centre, or a Regulated Town, 

(2) shall in Purchasing Centre, or a Regulated Town buy, sell or store 
for sale controlled foodgrains except under and in accordance with the 
terms of a licence granted under this order, and 
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(3) shall in a Reeognised Market buy or store for sale controlled, food- 
grains in excess of 20 maunds except under and in accordance with the 
terms of a licence granted under this order. 

Provided that — 

(i) any person may, without licence, sell or store for sale controlled 
foodgrains grown by him (a) in the town or village in which they 
were grown or (b) in any other place in which such person resides; 

(ii) subject to thiJ provisions of the United Provinces Foodgrains 
(Movement) Control Order, 1949, any person. may import control¬ 
led foodgrains into a Purchasing Centre or a Regulated Town and 
may without licence sell any foodgrains so imported either to a 
person licensed in Form, B, D, F, or H or to a person specified in 
sub-paragraphs (iii) and (iv) below, provided that such sale is not 
made from or in an established premises or place of business; 

; (iii) any person may sell controlled foodgrains in cooked form in a 
Purchasing Centre or a Regulated Town without licence; and 

(iv) any person may purchase controlled foodgrains for his own con¬ 
sumption from a person holding a licence to sell such foodgrains 
in retail or from a person specified in sub-paragraphs (i), (ii) and (iii) 
above. ” 

Purchases are confined to purchasing centres which do not cove r all markets, 
in addition, all rice mills have to sell their production of rice to Government 
at the procurement price. The monopoly is, therefore, two-fold (a) on particular 
market centres, called purchasing centres and (b) on mills. In each case Govern¬ 
ment pays for grain at a fixed procurement price. In regard to the purcha-sing 
centres, certain exemptions are allowed, notably those relating to small sales 
for consumption. There are no exemptions in respect of mills. 

Movement bans are imposed on homogeneous surplus rice producing tracts, 
generally tahasils, and procurement is confined to them. In the year 1948-49. 
these movement baps were relaxed after the procurement season had ended but 
the instructions of the Uttar Pradesh Government for the current Kharif 
year are that they will not be so relaxed. 

Procurement is through an agent or agents at each centre. All B Class 
(wholesale) licensees are in practice appointed as agentg and competition 
amongst them exists, and is even encouraged. There’ is no price control on 
open market transactions which are perfectly legal to the extent permissible 
under Section 3 of the Foodgrains Control Order reproduced above. 

Basically the same system is applied to the procurement of millets and 
bajra. Figures of actual procurement in past years are as under:— 


{In tons for the calendar year) 



1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Rice . . 

. 85,501 

103,049 

91,882 

39,826 

1,32,468 

Millets 

. 58,783 

61,134 

26,339 

762 

350 

Maize 

. 19,690 

14,924 

3,899 

79 

618 


It will be seen that, since 1947, the purchases of Kharif grains except rice 
have been negligible. Substantially procurement of millets and maize 
depends on the willingness of the producer to sell to Government at purchasing 
centres and he can evade procurement by the simple process of boycotting those 
-centres. 
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We regret that our description of the method of procurement of Kharif 
grains is not well defined and clear; this is because the system itself is far 
from so, and almost defies analysis. 


5. Sabi grains — Levy. —In respect of rabi grains, movement restrictions are 
imposed only during the procurement season, which commences from about 
the end of April or beginning of May and are generally co-terminus with district 
boundaries. Each cultivator is required to surrender to Government, at con¬ 
trolled rates, at purchasing centres, a quantity of rabi grains which will be 
equivalent in value to his rent plus irrigation dues in the case of the smaller 
holdings and a multiple of this amount in respect of larger holdings. The levy 
is, therefore, upgraded for larger holdings. At the same time exemptions are 
made in favour of those whose rent is less than 11s. 7. The levy may be paid 
in the form of any of the rabi grains under procurement and not of a specified 
one. On the other hand, no exemption is allowed in respect of those who have 
cultivated none of the rabi grains in the area, and such persons have to 
acquire the necessary stocks, by purchases from the open market, for supply 
to Government. Even during procurement, the cultivators may sell in the 
various open or free markets, at the prevailing price, within the cordoned off 
area out of which movements are banned. As this area may be as large as a 
district or even 2 or 3 districts, there is considerable scope for marketing by 
the cultivator. Furthermore, as soon as the procurement target is achieved 
or procurement is completed, movement restrictions are relaxed and stocks are 
permitted to go to any place in the Province other than a statutorily rationed 
town, where private imports have recently been prohibited. 

There 1 is no statutory price control. 

Actual procurement of rabi grains was as under: 

(In tons for the calendar year) 

1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Wheat . 99,306 2,39,738 2,28,968 4,260 1,54,054 

(In tons for the crop year) 


Gram 

Barley 


. 34,367 54,179 62,759 Figures not available 

. 16,844 42,064 51,577 Figures not available. 


6. Rabi grains — 1950-51 Monopoly. —The U.P. Government have for the 
current Rabi year, we understand, introduced a system of monopoly procure¬ 
ment for rabi grains, which is substantially the same as the system described 
above for rice and Kharif grains. 


7 Distribution.—Distribution arrangements can be divided into two main 
categories—statutory rationing for certain urban areas and controlled distribu¬ 
tion 0 either on ration cards or through fair price shops, in other deficit areas. 
Out of the total urban population of 10.9 millions (U.P. Government s 
estimate') 6.8 millions are statutorily rationed. In these towns the open 
market is banned and imports are prohibited. In other areas where distribu¬ 
tion is on ration cards or through fair price shops the open market is allowed 
to function and free sales are permitted between cultivators, traders and con¬ 
sumers The annual demand for distribution purposes is estimated at 6.96 
lakh tons for rationed areas, 81 840 tons for distribution m ° th « a ^ as and 
20.000 tons for eccentric demands, making a g ra nd total of 7.97 lakh to n s. 


III. ADMINISTRATION 


8. Administration. —The Food Administration 
of Food and Civil Supplies who is assisted by a 


is headed by a Commissions 
Deputy Cominisioner at head 
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.quarters. He also controls an accounts branch, and a public relations branch- 
He has under him for purposes o£ procurement and storage work Regional Food 
Controllers, of whom there is one for each food region. Uttar Pradesh is 
divided into 4 food regions. The Regional Food Controllers operate through 
Deputy and Assistant Regional Food Controllers and a full subordinate staff 
of godown-keepers and ministerial officials. For marketing and supervision of 
controls they have under them Regional Marketing Officers. Deputy Regional 
Marketing Officers and a full Inspectorate. The distribution side is quite 
separate from the procurement branch and has no. connection with the Regional 
Food Controllers’ Organisation. Rationing Officers are directly subordinate to 
the Collector of each district and report through him to the Commissioner of 
Food and Civil Supplies. The rationing organisation possesses an entirely 
separate set, of godowns and staff. Basically, therefore, the U.P. Food Organi¬ 
sation is divided into regions for the purpose of procurement (such regions 
consisting of several districts each), and the jurisdiction of the sub-units of 
these regions is not necessarily eo-terminus with district boundaries. On the 
distribution side the unit of organisation is the district. The Collector is not 
directly associated with procurement although he is fully in charge of distribu¬ 
tion. His only connection with procurement- is in so far as it depends on a 
levy system, where the use of revenue staff becomes essential tor the prepara¬ 
tion if records and the enforcement of the levy. When the method of procure¬ 
ment is by monopoly, the Collector does not enter into the picture at all for 
practical purposes. 

!V/:‘ CRITICISM 

9. Monopoly System. —A monopoly in order to succeed has to create 
circumstances in which the producer is forced by economic facts to sell his 
surplus to Government. These circumstances consist of the creation of con¬ 
ditions in which there is no alternative market open to the producer, and where 
the market price is brought down to the level of the procurement rate, by 
meeting the demand of the principal consuming groups, from Government 
sources. The production of these circumstances necessitates efficient move¬ 
ment restrictions so-as to produce surpluses in particular areas, and statutory 
rationing of the major sources of demand, namely, the important urban areas. 
Under the U.P. system of monopoly, the movement bans are on large areas 
and, therefore, these surpluses cannot effectively he created, the more so 
because substantial parts of the urban population are unrationed and exist as 
alternative markets for the producer. As a result of failure to achieve the 
minimum conditions necessary for a successful monopoly, procurement under 
this system has always been extremely poor, ranging downward from a- 
maximum of 7.2 per cent, of production in the case of rice and 6.8 per cent, 
in the case of millets. 

Furthermore, the existence of several buyers at purchasing centres is not 
compatible with monopoly procurement at a fixed price. The Competition 
amongst purchasing agents, which is encouraged by the U.P. Government, 
invariably leads to the forcing up of the price level and is to this extent 
deterimental t-o procurement. 

10. - Levy System.— -The levy system suffers from certain grave defects which 
we mention below, and some of which at least explain its unpopularity. We 
were told by all who met us that the levy has been extremely unpopular and 
force, as well as the .utmost rigour of the law, had to be invoked to achieve the 
targets fixed : — 

(1) The policy has always been to procure only a fixed quantity and to 
allow the producer to sell the remainder of his surplus in open markets 
at uncontrolled rates. The producer thus had the experience cf parting 
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with some of his grain to Government at a price even as much as- 
Rs. 10 per maund less than he bould get, with greater facility and 
speed, at the nearest market. This wide disparity between procure¬ 
ment and market prices, we believe, is the main cause of the passionate 
opposition to the levy scheme. 

(2) The levy insisted on ,a producer surrendering grain, on the basis of 
his rent, even where he did not produce any of the Rabi grains con¬ 
cerned or produced insufficient for his own requirements, which meant 
his purchasing grain at a very considerable loss. The injustice of a 
levy from a non-producer or an inadequate producer of a grain is- 
obvious and has helped to strengthen and confirm opposition to the 
scheme. 

(3) The levy permitted discretion to the producer to offer any of the 
Rabi grains, with the result that he generally gave Government the 
grain in which the disparity between the market and procurement 
price was least and retained the more valuable grain in which he could 
rake off a larger profit. The Committee was informed that producers 
even purchased inferior grain, such as gram, to meet the levy in order 
to retain the wheat produced by them. The result has 'been that 
Government collected a comparatively smaller proportion of wheat- 
which was the grain required by it. 

(4) Movement bans are on wide areas, which make them corresponding¬ 
ly difficult to enforce and evep these bang are relaxed when procure¬ 
ment is over. 

(5) From the point oi view of procurement, therefore, a condition is 
produced where the producer and the trader have every inducement 
to withhold their stocks because they know that if they can do so 
successfully until the procurement- drive is finished, they 7 will be able 
to market their produce freely a.t the prevailing high open market 
prices. 

(0) Again, on the distribution side, rationing has not been extended so 
as to cover the major sources ol demand. Out of 100 millions of 
population in urban areas, only 6-8 millions are covered by rationing, 
and in all areas other than statutorily rationed areas, an open market 
is allowed. Until recently, the open market was allowed even in 
statutorily rationed areas. This practice was stopped under instruc¬ 
tions from the Government of India and, it was admitted in the course 
of discussion with us, that the closure of such open markets had im¬ 
mediately reduced prices. 

(7) Government stocks for rationing are frequently very low. We found 
2 days’ stocks in Muzaffarnagar, about 10 days’ in Saharanpur 
and about a Week’s in Meerut. As a result, the consumer, has no faith 
that Government will feed him, particularly in view of past experience 
when rationing was given up and the confirmation of this in the 
Honourable Food Minister’s statement in the U.P. Assembly to the 
effect that rationing commitments would be reduced, if procurement 
was found inadequate. This naturally creates a hoarder mentality in 
the consumer and makes him ready and willing to patronise the open 
market, where such markets exist, or the black market where open 
markets are not allowed. 

(8) Ultimately, therefore, a psychological condition is produced in 
traders, cultivators, and consumers, extremely favourable to the 
evasion and defeat of controls. The cultivator and trader hoard 
because they know that movement bans will be relaxed later in the 
year and they will then be able to sell in the most profitable markets 

6 M of food 
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at uncontrolled prices. The consumer hoards either because he is not 
rationed or because he has no faith in rationing. The net result is 
that prices rise. The first essential of successful procurement is the 
creation of circumstances which will reduce the disparity between open 
market prices and controlled rates. The existing system does nof, 
conduce to such circumstances and, therefore, any system of procure¬ 
ment is bound to fail in addition to arousing the active hostility of the 
cultivator and the public. We consider it essential, whether there is 
a levy or monopoly procurement, to reduce open market prices sub¬ 
stantially to the level of controlled rates. This could only be done by 
sealing off the major sources of demand through extension of rationing 
to all urban areas particularly, and by some form of controlled dis¬ 
tribution in deficit rural pockets. So long as unrationed urban areas 
exist and free markets are allowed, the cultivator and the trader will 
always try to evade any procurement scheme which may be introduc¬ 
ed because the prices in open markets will almost always be much 
higher than the controlled rates. 

V. recommendations 

11. Recommendations limited by actual developments. —The two biggest 
needs in Uttar Pradesh seem to be: — 

(a) to get market prices down to the procurement level; and 

(b) to establish a settled, well defined policy and an adequate standard 
of efficiency in enforcing it. 

For the first of these aims, the feeding by Government, at fixed prices, of 
the wholly deficit areas, which means towns, and of rural areas to the extent 
necessary, is essential. This means stocks and, in the background of high 
market prices, the only guarantee of Government obtaining stocks, was a levy. 
It was, therefore, our considered opinion, that for the current year the levy 
•should continue with the following improvements:— 

(a) The cultivator should not be compelled to surrender grain which he 
has not produced; 

(b) he should not be given the choice to substitute one rabi grain for 
another, but must supply the specific grain produced, according to the 
quantity produced, and the levy demand served upon him; 

(c) movement bans should be constant throughout the year irrespective 
of the procurement season, and should be imposed on smaller and 
more compact areas than at present; and 

(d) rationing should be extended to all urban areas so that the demand 
on the remainder of the cultivators’ surplus will be reduced and open 
market prices brought down. As soon as the prices come down Gov¬ 
ernment should proceed to purchase also the balance of the surpluses 
offered by the cultivator, so as to meet its additional commitments. 

We were, however, clearly informed by the State Government that it was 
impossible to introduce the levy system in the current year for the following 
reasons:— 

(i) The entire revenue staff are fully occupied with arrangements in con¬ 
nection with the Zamindari Abolition Fund and could not be made 
available for levy purposes. 

(ii) No steps had been taken as yet to prepare levy demands and the 
necessary lists could not, therefore, be got ready in time from the 
current Rabi crop. 
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(iii) Wide-spread opposition to the levy, as it was worked in the past, 

for the majority of people made it politically impracticable at present. 

In these circumstances, in the interim report on Rabi Areas, we recommend¬ 
ed the introduction of a Monopoly Procurement System from the Rabi crop 
1950. We pointed out, however, that there was grave danger in working a 
system, which depends for success on the voluntary surrender of foodgrains by 
the producer, in the background of very high market prices. The solution ap¬ 
peared- to be that, if a monopoly was introduced, it must be provided with the 
conditions of success, by the supply of stocks sufficient to enable the Uttar 
Pradesh Government to undertake the rationing of all important towns and the 
feeding of deficit rural areas. ,We recommended an import quota of 8-6 lakh 
tons, inclusive of quantities already promised to Uttar Pradesh, and stressed 
that this was to be regarded as an investment to finally break the price problem 
in that State, so that for the future it Was able to stand on its own legs. 

The position as it has developed since then remains substantially the same, 
though unfortunately we have been unable to visit Uttar Pradesh again, after 
the introduction of the Monopoly Procurement System. We understand, how¬ 
ever, that initial purchases, under this system, have been satisfactory, amount¬ 
ing to over 2 lakh tons of wheat by the'middle of June 1950. 

It is in this background that our. recommendations are substantially within 
the terms of existing facts and aimed at insuring the success of the Monopoly 
Procurement System, which is a method of purchase we commend. 

12. Recommendations—(1) Monopoly Procurement. —Our first recommenda¬ 
tion is that the full monopoly procurement system, both on the purchase and 
distribution sides, should be worked in Uttar Pradesh. This system is describ¬ 
ed fully at Chapter 3, to which attention is invited. We wish to state her e 
that, considered on its production, population and food position, without 
•reference to the level to which foodgrain prices have been permitted to rise, 
Uttar Pradesh is, in our opinion, in every way suited for the monopoly system. 
In view, however, of the price level, a lew offered a more secure chance of 
obtaining stocks. No that the monopoly has been accepted, what is most 
important is that it should, in spite of the adverse price conditions, be mad-e 
tc yield the best results. This means acceptance and enforcement of the whole 
monopoly, without any exemptions or exceptions. The latter will, in the 
circumstances of Uttar Pradesh, gravely compromise its chance of success. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the provisions of the monopoly, in view of the 
description of it at Chapter 3, but keeping in view the special need for its 
-rigorous enforcement in Uttar Pradesh, the following points are stressed:— 

(1) The monopoly should apply to wheat, barley, rice, millets and maize; 
to gram also if the Uttar Pradesh Government- considers necessary. 
For Rabi foodgrains, it has already been introduced but care must be 
taken to insure that all its provisions, without- exception, are enforced. 
In the case of Kharif foodgrains, it should be introduced from th@ 
harvest of 1950. 

(2) The monopoly should be enforced in all areas, both surplus and 
deficit for wheat, rice and barley. Maize and millets are probably 
local in production and consumption and it may be possible for Gov¬ 
ernment to work the monopoly for them, by applying it onU to pro¬ 
ducing areas. 

(3) The Government must insure that the number of purchasing Centres 
opened are adequate. 
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(4) Special attention is required, in view of high prices, to the distribution; 

side of the scheme, which means—- 

(a) that rationing ahd distribution should be undertaken to the fullest 
extent laid down by us in the monopoly scheme; and 

(b) these arrangements should be as efficient as possible. 

(5) No free market, and this includes rural markets, should be allowed. 

13. Recommendations —(2) Additional Imports. —The Uttar Pradesh pro¬ 
blem is essentially that of prices. A steady price level can only be established 
by rationing and distribution, which will cut off competitive demand on sup¬ 
plies. It is imperative that rationing and distribution arrangements should be* 
established and should not be withdrawn, under any circumstances. It was 
in this background that a recommendation for additional imports, during the 
current year, was made in the interim report. In principle, this position re¬ 
mains unchanged. In fact, initial procurement has been satisfactory and, 
therefore, there may be no immediate need for such imports. It would, how¬ 
ever, be a mistake to consider that these should be abandoned finally. In a 
Rabi area, particularly when there is a good crop, the sheer pressure of supplies, 
during the first two months is so great that stocks have to come tc the market, 
almost under any system. This does not, however, mean that these will 
continue and the real test of whether Uttar Pradesh can break the high price 
level will be during the lean months, starting from after the monsoon. _ It is 
important that Government should come out top in this test, so as to insure 
that from next year onwards, it is able to depend on its own resources. The 
Central Government should, therefore, be prepared to make an additional 
supply, upto 3-6 lakh tons, inclusive of quantities already promised. It would 
be fatal to withdraw from commitments, or relax the monopoly, when and if 
there are supply difficulties. This will merely perpetuate the Uttar Pradesh 
problem ad lib, and the Centre will be compelled to continue crisis allotments, 
from time to time. On the other hand, a determined and vigorous attempt 
to break finally the high level of prices, by means of the monopoly on both its 
purchase and distribution sides, will guarantee that, even if Uttar Pradesh is 
a liability from the point of view of foodgrains on the Centre this year, it will 
start the next crop year in conditions where it could become an asset. 

We would, at the same time, like to make it clear that our recommendations 
for increased assistance to Uttar Pradesh by way of imports, are not in any 
way due to the fact that we believe in the theory of this State being deficit. 
In 'fact, we consider that Uttar Pradesh is a. surplus area. Th e confused and 
conflicting policies of the past have, however, created conditions where import® 
for one year will be necessary in order to break through the vicious circle in 
which the Food Administration has been caught up. The imports we have re¬ 
commended, represent a kind of investment so as to ensure a surplus from this 
State in subsequent years and we frankly admit that on merits alone there is 
no case for giving such imports. 

14. Recommendations — (3) Prices.—(1) Wheat. —We have examined the 
price structure of U.P. with considerable care. The prices of cash crops are 
extremely high, as also the prices of pulses and other uncontrolled food crops. 
The public have been made fully aware of the stringent limitations placed upon 
imports from outside Uttar Pradesh and outside India. In these circumstances, 
we feel that any reduction in prevailing controlled rates will inevitably affect 
procurement to a considerable extent. The Rabi 1949 procurement ceding 
price for wheat was Rs. 13/8/- per'maund in the village, but producers were 
allowed transport costs up to the procurement centre which brought this price 
to approximately Rs. 14/4/-. In order to minimise opposition to th’e schema 
and give it the maximum chance, of success, we suggest that a suitable maxi/ 
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mum price to start the monopoly scheme which would be Es. 15 per mauud for 
the best quality and proportionately less for other varieties This price should 
be reduced by 0-4-0 per maund per month from July 1950 onwards, until it 
reaches Es. 14 or such lower parity price as the Centre fixes for other rabi 
areas. The rate suggested is inclusive of a'l costs unto the purchasing centre. 
This price policy, in terms of specific figures, should be announced in advance 
and followed strictly. • 

We are aware that the adoption of an initially higher rate may lead to 
difficulties in the Punjab and other neighbouring rabi areas, but there seems no 
alternative to this suggestion if procurement in Uttar Pradesh is to be success¬ 
ful against the background of prevailing prices. 

(2) Rice .—In respect of rice, the present procurement prices are: — 

Grade I—Rs. 28/- to 30/- 
Grade II—Rs. 21/- to 24/- 
Grade III—Rs. 18/- to 19/8/- 
Grade IV—Rs. 14/- to 15/- 
Grade V—Rs. 12/- 

'The principal variety produced is Grade III, which is largely exported. In 
every area visited by the Committee where Uttar Pradesh rice had been receiv¬ 
ed there was intense and bitter criticism about its price. On a superficial 
■examination, Grade III rice is ordinary coarse rice of the kind which is pro¬ 
cured in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and West Bengal at about Es. 11 to 12 per 
maund. We suggest that the whole question of the pricing of Uttar Pradesh 
rice should be re-examined by the Central Government and that the rates 
should be fixed in parity with corresponding types in Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa and Bombay. It should be possible for a technical expert, deputed by 
the Centre, to equate the various types of Uttar Pradesh rice with correspond¬ 
ing types in the provinces mentioned above. An examination of normal 
parities in the pre-controlled period between the priqes prevailing in Uttar 
Pradesh and in the other States chosen for comparison would give a fairly ac¬ 
curate idea of the parity price which should be fixed. The main grievance is in 
regard to Grade III rice, and the refixation of its price is, therefore, most im¬ 
portant, but as a result of such refixation, some changes in the prices of other 
grades may be necessary. We would, however, recommend that the prices 
fixed for the best varieties of Uttar Pradesh rice, which are unique in India, 
should, in the interest of rice production in the country, be equitably and even 
generously fixed after taking into consideration their, excellent quality, provid¬ 
ed, of course, such quality is in fact permitted and enforced. 

If the Centre cannot lower the price of U. P. Grade-Ill rice, we feel that 
there is an excellent case for subsidizing it on the same basis as imported 
foodgrains. States which have been unfortunate enough to receive this type 
of rice have pointed out, in our opinion with justification, that imported rice 
would have been cheaper and that they would have been entitled to a 
subsidy for it. They claim that a subsidy was, therefore, equally justifiable 
for the more expensive Uttar Pradesh rice although it is Indian and not im¬ 
ported. We recommend this view for consideration, in case our proposals for 
reduction of the price of Grade-Ill are not accepted, and in any case, that 
supplies already sent, at present prices should be: subsidised like imported 
rice. We suggest also that rice and paddy prices should be fixed, in good 
time before the arrival of the new crop. 

15,. Recommendation —(4) Administration. —In respect of all areas, other 
than statutorily rationed areas, we suggest, that distribution should be in the 
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hands of the principal procurement officer in the district, so that he may be- 
in a position to relieve shortages as and when they develop. For the efficient 
administration of a monopoly scheme, it is essential to relieve such shortages 
quickly. We suggest, therefore, that the Collector should be the head of 
the food organisation in the district. The principal officer, under the Collec¬ 
tor, in charge of procurement should be entrusted with distribution also, 
outside statutorily rationed areas. The unit of organisation would thus 
become the district, and it is necessary to have an officer in each district to 
assist the Collector, as against the present grouping together of districts 
under the region. Considering the size of the State,, however, the Regional 
Food Organisation will also have to continue. 

16. Recommendations —(5) Miscellaneous. -^(1) It should be widely 
announced that no relaxation in the monopoly will be allowed throughout the 
year and that ultimately the only purchaser will be the Government. It 
would be fatal to give the producer the impression that he could escape from 
monopoly purchase by holding out for a few months. 


(2) We consider that the reduction of rationing commitments at a, later 
stage in the year would produce extremely serious consequences. By that 
time market arrivals would have practically ceased and the consumers will 
not be able to feed themselves, except at exorbitant prices. Government 
would then be open to the accusation that they had purchased whatever was 
available and were now throwing the consumer to the. tender mercies of the- 
blaekmarketeer and profiteer. It would be desirable _to remove any impression 
that may exist among the public that such a step might be taken. 

13) It remains only to add that, if the monopoly fails, there will be no 
alternative except to adopt the levy-cum-monopoly system from the beginning 
of the next Babi year and continue it till such time as the price and supp y 

position is stabilised. 



CHAPTER 7—RAJASTHAN 


I. FOOD POSITION 

1. Food Position and Population. —Rajasthan is mainly a wheat, barley, 
gram and millets producing area. Considerable quantities of gram are pro¬ 
duced but unfortunately no statistics of production are available. The 
olutivation of rice is negligible in extent. The production of the cereals 
mentioned above excluding gram was as under: 

{'000 tons) 

1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 Average 

1,162 1,065 1,201 1,066 1,123 

The present total population as estimated by the Census Commissioner for 
March, 1950, is 146-9 lakhs, out of which 39 lakhs are the urban population,. 
The urban population in 1941 was only 18 lakhs and the Census Commis¬ 
sioner's figures, which works out to 26-6 per cent, of the population, does not 
seem correct. Except for Kotah and Bikaner or any particular areas which 
happen to have a good crop in the year, Rajasthan is definitely deficit. It has 
been repeatedly subject to famines in the past, and large, sections of the popu¬ 
lation are accustomed to migrate outside the State during the dry season, 
returning in time to sow their crops. Unfortunately, a substantial part of 
the area has not even been surveyed, and land records in respect , of the 
remainder are not reliable. In fact, in the Jagirdari areas which constitute 
the major part of the territory, there are no land records of actual cultivation. 
Against this background, the production statistics which have been supplied 
to us must be deemed to be at the best, approximate. 

II. SYSTEM OF PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 

2. Procurement.—The present system of procurement for all grains pro¬ 
cured (wheat, barley and gram) is by levy, either on the 'actual cultivator or 
on the jagirdar. In areas where the cultivator pays his rent in cash to 
Government, he is compelled to surrender a quantity varying from 82 srs. to 4 
mds. 32 srs. per acre in respect of wheat, 32 srs. to 3 mds. 8 srs. per acre in 
respect of barley and 32 srs. to 1 mauud 20 srs. per acre in respect of gram.. 
The rates of levy depend on the soil classification but are not graded accord¬ 
ing to the extent of the holding. Levy scales are also prescribed for mixtures 
of foodgrains like bajher, gojhra and gochani. 

Village to village bans are imposed and maintained until the whole levy 
recoverable from a particular village is collected. After this is done, these 
restrictions are removed but district bans and bans between divisions are 
retained, subject to issue of permits for controlled movement, throughout 
the year. Restrictions on movements are uniform whether in jagir areas or 
elsewhere. 

In the jagir areas, which represent rather more than 70 per cent, of the- 
cultivated land, the jagirdar collects his rent in kind. The levy is recovera¬ 
ble from him and is equal to the rent he receives minus a. quantity varying 
between 10 to 15 per cent, of the levy, which is left for his personal require¬ 
ments. In no case is more than 500 mds. of grain thus left and quantity to 
be retained with the jagirdar is proportionately less as the rent increases. 
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There are no acreage statistics or records in jagir areas, but in the case of 
other atoas the Tehsildar has'such records and prepares lists of levy demands 
and remissions admissible. Upto the stage of actual collection of grain at 
purchasing centres, the preparation of levy lists and procurement work is 
done by the revenue authorities. When the grain reaches the firocurement 
centre it is collected and handled by the Food Department staff. 

There is no statutory p: ee control. 

Small quantities of grain are aiso purchased by voluntary procurement 
from the trade but the total involved is not significant. 

Procurement in Rajasthan has taken place only in the years 1946 ' and 
1947 and figures for these years are reproduced below: — 



1946 

1947 

Wheat 

57,660 

39,810 


(16% of production; 

(17% of production) 

Barley 

28,500 

29,900 


(19% of production) 

(19% of production) 

Oram 

10,460 

8,960 


(production figures not 

available) 


3. Distribution. —Three towns, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaipur are statutorily 
rationed, but in Jaipur open market sales are also permitted and imports are 
not banned. In the other two towns imports are prohibited and there is no 
open market. In 59 out of the remaining 150 towns distribution is against 
ration cards, under an informal rationing scheme and here the open market 
is allowed to function. The total population covered by distribution on 
ration cards is 17-2 lakhs, with a total commitment of 168 lakh tons per 
annum. In the heavily deficit rural areas of Jodhpur distribution is on 
ration cards but in other rural areas it is through fair price shops, on a rough 
and ready basis. The commitments for rural areas amount to 2-4 lakh tons 
per annum. The ration allowed in Jodhpur and Bikaner is 12 ozs. and in 
Jaipur 11 ozs. while in other areas it is 6 ozs. per adult per day. 

III. ADMINISTRATION 

4. Administration. —The Food Department is headed by a Commissioner 
of Food Supplies who has under him two separate organisations—one dealing 

. with procurement and the other with distribution. As we have already men¬ 
tioned the . actual procurement work upto the stage of purchase is done by 
the revenue staff. On the distribution side, the usual Rationing staff are 
employed, under a Deputy Commissioner of Food Supplies who looks after 
this branch of work. Similarly on the procurement side a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Food Supplies assists the Commissioner. 

IV. COMMENTS 

5. Procurement. —The difficulties which exist in Rajasthan are obvious and 
we hesitate to criticise a scheme which has produced some results in spite 
of almost complete absense of records of cultivation in jagir areas and against 
.a background of unreliable land records in other areas. The levy system in 
so far as it applies to the actual cultivator could theoretically be improved, 
by grading it according to the acreage but in the absence of accurate land 
records, such a course is not possible. On the other hand, the removal of 
movement bans as soon as procurement is complete, and the permission of 
open markets in rationed areas sets up a kind of competitive demand which 
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is detrimental to effective, procurement. The cultivator knows that if he can 
evade the levy demand for some time, he has a good chance of being able to 
sell his produce at a higher price later in the year. Furthermore, we feel 
that in jagir areas undue consideration is being shown to the jagirdars in that 
very substantial quantities are left with them. The administration is on the 
whole, weak and the standard of efficiency not high. 

These points will, however, be further dealt with in our recommendations. 
V. RECOMMENDATIONS 

6. Levy Scheme.—We feel that the Rajasthan problem is essentially a 
problem of shortages, further aggravated by disparity between the prices in 
the open market and the Government controlled rate, due to inadequancy of 
controls. We suggest that the levy system should be continued with the 
following modifications, so as to improve it and make it really a levy plus 
monopoly: — 

(i) The quantity left with the jagirdars should be substantially reduced 
and only sufficient should be allowed for his bona fide requirements. 
There is no justification for allowing large quantities to remain with 
him because the share of the actual cultivator in Jagirdar areas is 
not touched, and this should be sufficient for the normal require¬ 
ments of the rural areas in the tract. No hardship would, there¬ 
fore, be caused by our suggestion, although it is possible that the 
jagirdar would strenuously oppose the consequent reduction of his 
profits. 

(ii) As Rajasthan is heavily deficit, we feel that there is no justification 
for permitting the cultivator to sell any part .of his surplus except to 
Government over and above the Levy. We, therefore, suggest a 
monopoly of the type described at Chapter 3 to which attention is 
invited. This will mean that the cultivator will be compelled to sell 
a part of his produce to Government under the levy scheme, and in 
respect of the remainder he will be allowed to sell it to Government 
alone, if he desires to sell at all. The usual exceptions regarding 
sales within the village will have to be allowed, as in the Punjab. 

' (iii) Rationing schemes will have to be tightened up and extended to all 
urban areas as well as deficit rural pockets as laid down for the 
monopoly. In particular, we see no justification for the existence of 
free markets in rationed areas. These free markets are a standing 
inducement to the cultivator to defy movement bans and to evade 
the levy because prices in them are always higher than the Govern¬ 
ment procurement price. 

(iv) We suggest that the State Government should prepare a rough and. 
ready list of holdings in the Jagirdari area so that some check may¬ 
be exercised on the Jagirdars’ own statement of rent paid in kind. 
It will also facilitate more accurate assessment of production and 
mopping up of individual surpluses. The State Government had 
been asked by the Ministry of Food to do this some time ago, but no 
action has been taken. In view of the. deficit in Rajasthan the 
monopoly should be applied to all foodgrains and in all areas. 

7. Distribution.— dl) There is no justification for allowing free sales to 
•continue in statutorily rationed areas like Jaipur city, because as we have 
already pointed out such sales act as a standing inducement to the cultivator 
to evade procurement because the price offered is much more than the pro¬ 
curement rate. Moreover, it is inconsistent with the scarcity conditions 
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prevailing in the State to allow unrestricted consumption in rationed areas.. 
Open sales in Jaipur city should be prohibited forthwith and the scale of 
ration should be made the same as is allowed in Jodhpur and Bikaner. 

(2) As regards the other 59 towns where distribution is against ration 
cards, the more important amongst them should be statutorily rationed and 
free imports and open sales should be banned. The scale of ration should of 
course be the same as in Jodhpur and Bikaner. This would restrict con¬ 
sumption to a definite level and the grain which would otherwise be sold in 
these towns would remain in the rural areas and relieve scarcity conditions 
there to some extent. We anticipate that such a course would also decrease 
the level of open market prices in rural areas. 

(3) In Jodhpur and Udaipur divisions scarcity conditions are likely to get 
worse and it is, therefore, necessary that all rural areas should be informally 
rationed against family ration cards, at a slightly lower scale than in the towns. 
The opening of a large number of fair price shops in these areas later in the 
season is inevitable, and it would be better to regularise distribution by 
issuing ration cards from now on. In the event of confusion arising in these 
two divisions there will be repercussions on the other areas of Kajashthan. 

8. General.—(1) We find that efficiency in the implementation of food 
schemes in this State could be considerably improved if the present confusion 
regarding pay scales of staff were removed. Officials of the same status and 
designation draw different pays in different parts of the Union, because no 
final scales have vet been approved by Government and all personnel are 
drawing the pays they used to receive before the Union was formed. This 
state of affairs leads to anomalous results—Naib Tehsildars for example, may 
draw anything from Rs. 30/- to Rs. 80/- per month. We consider that a final 
set of pay scales should be decided upon and implemented without further 
delay. 

(2) A proper plan of control and co-ordination between revenue and food 
staffs should be worked out. At present, though revenue staff assess and 
enforce the levy 7 , the two organisations seem to function entirely indepen¬ 
dently of each other. 

(3) We were told that a powerful section within the Congress is actively 
opposing procurement. It is extremely unfortunate if this is so and we 
recommend that action should be taken, if possible, to prevent such inter¬ 
ference by a section of the political party which is actually in power. 

(4) We strongly recommend that close and effective supervision should be 
exercised by the Centre over the food arrangements of this 'area so that 
directions issued may not remain only on paper. 



CHAPTER 8.—MADHYA BHARAT 

I. FOOD POSITION 

1. Food Position and Population. —Madhya, Bharat, is composed of 22 States: 
including Indore and Gwalior which are the biggest. The Food Department for 
the State as a whole, was formed at the end of 1948 and statistics .prior to this 
period are probably not very reliable. The main crops are jowar and wheat 
but some rice and gram are also grown. The total production of millets, wheat, 
maize, barley and rice was as under: 

(In thousand tons) 

1945-46 1946-17 1947-48 1948-49 Average 

996 693 747 738 793 

Gram production is guessed as being about 40,000 tons. 

The total population in March 1950 as estimated by the Census Commis¬ 
sioner is 78-7 lakhs. The urban population is 12 lakhs while the rural popula¬ 
tion is 66 7 lakhs.. Tbe 1941 figures are- total population 77-8 lakhs and urban 
population 17-8 lakhs. 

We have already said that production statistics are unreliable. Judging 
from past performance and the fact that open market prices are generally 
below the controlled procurement rate during most of the year, we consider 
that in a normal year the State is definitely surplus in wheat and millets, and 
possibly in gram. 

II. SYSTEM OF PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 

2. Monopoly—Rice. —A very small quantity of rice is procured, in one or 
two surplus tehsils. The method adopted is to ban all movement from 
these tehsils and set up a monopoly at selected marketing centres, as. 
well as on all mills. Purchases are on Government account and are voluntary 
in the sense that the individual cultivator is not approached. Sales for private 
consumption below 10 mds. per transaction are exempted from the monopoly. 
The procurement of rice in 1949 was 4,000 tons, representing about 10 per cent, 
of the production. 

3. Jowar—Levy plus Monopoly. —In respect of jowar and wheat, rpove- 
ment bans are imposed on each district. In addition to the levy demand cal¬ 
culated according to the scales reproduced below, all purchases at specified 
marketing centres are subject to a Government monopoly, but exemptions are- 
made in regard to sales of 10 mds. or less per transaction for private con¬ 
sumption. The levy scale for jowar is based on the acreage in the holding but 
is not graded according to the outturn per acre. 


Extent of holding 

0 to 2 acres 
2 to 6 acres 
5 to 10 acres 
above 10 acres 


Levy per acre shown 

nil 

20 srs. 

1 md. 

1 md. 20 srs. 


The total procurement in 1949 was 38,000 tons representing 12 per cent, of 
production. If the cultivator wishes to sell any quantity over and above his 
levy at the specified purchasing centres, he can only do so to Government. 
There is no such restriction in respect of sales at places other than specified 
purchasing centres. 
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4 Wheat-Levy plus Monopoly. -The method of procurement for wheat is 
exact y the same as for jowar, but the levy scales are graded according to pro¬ 
duction as well as extent of holdings. 

Lenvy per acre sown 

Average of holding when average production is when average production is 

more than 4 mds. per acre 4 mds. or less per acre 


0 to 2 acres 
2 to 5 acres 
5 to 10 areas 
above 10 acres 


20 srs. 

1 md. 20 9rs. 

2 mds. 

2 mds. 20 srs. 


15 srs. 

1 md. 

1 md. 20 srs. 

2 mds. 


. lev y sca .^ es are doubled for irrigated land. Procurement in 1949 was 

80,000 tons, estimated at 30 per cent, of production. 


. s °heme i in practice. In respect of wheat and jowar, theoretically 

individual levy demands are calculated and served on cultivators but we nnder- 
stand from a Member of the Committee who visited Madhya Bharat that no 
such thing is done in practice in a normal year, nor is any attempt made to 
calculate accurately the actual' quantity due from each producer. The culti¬ 
vators have a rough idea of the rate of demand and as open market prices are 
low they automatically bring this demand plus any further surpluses, which 
they may have, to the purchasing centres for procurement. Again, while pur¬ 
chases are supposed to continue throughout the year in actual practice they 
are often stopped for want of funds, after the levy demand is completed. 
About Rs. 6 crores are invested by the State Government in procurement. 

6. Distribution. —The two towns of Gwalior and Indore, with a total popula¬ 
tion of 4 lakhs, are statutorily rationed, and imports as well as open markets 
-are prohibited. In other municipal towns informal rationing on cards is en¬ 
forced but here free imports and an open market are permitted. In rural areas 
•distribution is through fair price shops without cards for a small part of the 
year in deficit tracts. The total commitments are estimated at 144,000 tons 
per annum and the total issues in 1949 were 130,000 tons. 

III. ADMINISTRATION 

7. Administration. —The Food Department is headed by a Director of Food 
Supplies who is also the Secretary. He has under him three separate organi¬ 
sations, one dealing with procurement, storage and movements, another with 
distribution, and a third with accounts. All food work whether procurement- 
•or distribution, in the district, is done through the Collector (Subha) who 
utilises one of his assistants as Food Officer. The set up is compact and 
capable of co-ordinated working. 

IV. COMMENTS 


8. Procurement. — (1) The levy scheme adopted is a rough and ready 
method of getting something from the cultivator. It does not allow for varia¬ 
tions in the yield per acre and is not graded for holders beyond 10 acres. We 
are, however, aware of the difficulty of framing and working exact levy scales 
in an area like Madhya Bharat where land records are mostly incomplete and 
inaccurate but we feel that failure to step up the levy for holdings of more than 
10 acres is a definite defect. As we have already pointed out at paragraph 5, 
the levy is in fact not enforced. 

(2) Collectors have been empowered to grant remissions and exemptions 
from the levy but no definite rules have been framed for this purpose and too 
much is left to their discretion. 

(3) Finances appear to be inadequate and this factor naturally affects pro¬ 
curement. 
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V. RECOMMENDATIONS 

9. Monopoly Procurement. —This study shows that Madhya Bharat is sub¬ 
stantially surplus and grain comes into Government hands without ,any very 
strict enforcement of the levy. We recommend that the levy should be 
abolished and a Monopoly Procurement System, of the kind described at 
Chapter 3, to which attention is invited, should be introduced. In this con¬ 
nection the following points are stressed:— 

(1) The monopoly should be introduced for Kharif grains from the harvest 
of 1950 and for Rabi grains from that of 1951. In the interim period' 
existing arrangements, improved on the lines already recommended in 
our interim report, should continue. 

(2) An adequate number of purchasing centres should be opened, so that, 
the monopoly draws grain from the producer. 

(3) Even in the intervening period before the monopoly is introduced, 
the open market ■should be closed immediately, in rationed towns and 
in areas where a system of distribution, substantially amounting to 
rationing is in existence. 

(4) In heavily deficit rural areas distribution should be systematised 
straight-away and should be against family ration cards. 

As a result of the examination of distribution in other States, we are 
definitely against the continuation of any systems of bulk provisioning, with-, 
out cards, even though in our interim report we had recommended this for 
Madhya Bharat. We are now finally of the view that any form of distribution, 
which is not against cards, tends to become wasteful in the long run. 

10. Finance.—A major difficulty in Madhya Bharat is lack of finance, which 
holds up and even stops procurement, at particular times of the year. Since- 
the State is surplus it is in the general interest to remove this defect, and w-e 
recommend that the Central and State Governments should take, it up imme¬ 
diately and evolve means to insure adequate finance. IE necessary, the Centre 
should finance procurement operations, at a nominal rate of interest and permit 
this interest to be passed on to the consumer or the recipient administration. 
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CHAPTER 9.—SAURASHTRA 

I. FOOD POSITION 

1. Production and Population. —While the State Government is making an 
-effort to improve agricultural statistics, the available production figures of 
Saurashtra are of practically no value. The best we can offer is an estimate 
of the State Government that production, during the year 1949-50 was 4.OS, 010 
tons, comprising, in order of importance, bajra, jowar, wheat and . paddy. 
Rainfall is erratic and there are large variations in production, so that it is not 
possible to rely on even two consecutive normal years. The State Govern¬ 
ment estimate their deficit as between 60 to 75 thousand tons per annum, 
actual imports, which during 1948 and 1949 were, excluding gram, 93,000 and 
1,54,000 tons respectively are no indication of the real position as this was a 
period of total crop failure nearing famine. It is, however, likely that as in 
other areas of erratic production the position varies from self-sufficiency, in 
good yearsr to considerable shortage in bad. The staple foods, in order ox im¬ 
portance, are millets, rice and wheat. The taste for rice, as also its cultivation, 
are on the increase. The irrigation resources are very meagre, though an 
attempt is being made to increase irrigation by wells and minor schemes. Irri¬ 
gation bv wells received an impetus following the substantial failure of the 
Kharif 1948 and Rabi 1949 crops. The population is 3 -96 millions, of which 
urban areas comprise 9 36 lakhs. (Census Commissioner s estimate 11'2 lakhs). 

2. Immediate Prospects. —There have been two good harvests, Kharif 1949 
and Rabi 1950, in Saurashtra. This, along with the fact that the State has 
now settled down administratively, provides an excellent opportunity for im¬ 
provements in the procurement and distribution systems. 

IT. PROCUREMENT 

3. A Levy based on Land Revenue. —The system of procurement, adopted 
for Kharif 1949 and Rabi 1950, which seems to have been finally accepted by 
the State as the method which they will follow, is a moderately scaled levy, 
-the main details of which are:— 

(1) Khalsa or government oivned land (estimated at approximately Jths 
of th* whole). The levy takes the form of collecting the value of the 
land revenue in kind. The land revenue is estimated as representing 
from 1 /7th to l/6th of the produce. The cultivator is required to 
surrender the value of the land revenue due from him in grain, con¬ 
verted at the rates fixed by government for procurement. It is im¬ 
portant to stress that he is'to give grain to the value of the_ whole 
land revenue, irrespective of the crop actually sown and he is n so 
permitted to make payment of the levy in such grain as he wishes. It 
was admitted that, in some cases, cultivators have had to supply 
cvain, even though they have not produced it, but m general there is 
no hardship as the producer, is required by law to put at least oO per 
cent, of his holding under foodgrains. 

(2) Talukdari or Girasdari areas. —In these areas land revenue is not 
assessed or paid in the same way as for khalsa land. . The levy here 
consists of the talukadar having to pay 10 lbs. per biglia (21 bighas 
equal one acre) from his share of the produce where he receives rent 
in kind. (It was estimated that he receives on an average 4a lbs. 
per bigha). Where rent is paid in cash the levy is collected from the 
actual cultivator. 

(3) Additional Levy.—In addition to the provisions described above, a 

' special lew is being collected in wheat from the 1950 Rabi crop. Tins 

applies to Khalsa areas only and the provisions are as follows:— 
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(a) Where any arrears from the levy already assessed are due, as a 
result of a shortfall in payments during kharif, .and where the culti¬ 
vator concerned has grown wheat, the arrears are now being col¬ 
lected in wheat. 

(b) In addition the following levy is payable:— 

(i) Holdings of and below 25 bighas, at the rate of J maund per 
bigha for unirrigated land and 1| maunds for irrigated land. 

(ii) Where holdings are above 25 bighas, at the rate of fth maund 
per bigha on unirrigated land and 1| maunds on irrigated land. 

This additional wheat levy is assessed only on the area actually 
sown with wheat. 

There is no additional levy for talukdari lands, though an attempt 
is made to collect any arrears from the kharif assessments in 
wheat. 

(4) Prices .—The levy is paid for at the procurement price fixed by the 

State, in consultation with the Central Government. The producer 
is free to sell the additional surplus available with him in the market 
at such price as he is able to obtain. The trade is allowed to flourish 

in regard to this balance and there is, therefore, a normal market. 

The result is that there are two prices, the procurement price and 
the market price. 

(5) Government endeavours, in addition to the levy to purchase' what¬ 
ever it can, on a voluntary basis. In the case of such voluntary 

purchases, besides the procurement price, a bonus of Re. 1 per 
maund is also paid. The amount of the bonus has been even higher 
in respect of some grains at particular times. 

We were informed that against a procurement target of 50,000 tons for 
Kharif 1949, actual purchases were 58,000 tons, divided as follows: — 

(a) levy on khalsa areas 38,000 tons. 

(b) levy on talukadari areas 10,000 „ 

(c) voluntary purchases 10,000 ,, 

58,000 tons. 


A substantial portion of the total purchases thus represents voluntary 
surrenders, but it is also obvious that the extent of voluntary purchases must 
depend largely on whether there is a gap between the procurement price and 
market rate. Where these two prices are similar, or identical, voluntary 
purchases are possible; as the gap become bigger, in favour of market prices, 
voluntary purchases decline sharply and even disappear. 

(6) The levy and voluntary purchases are collected at purchasing 
centres, of which there are about 250, so that the maximum distance 
a cultivator is required to bring his grain is 7 to 10 miles. Saurashtra 
has successfully established purchasing centres within easy reach of 
literally each village. The procedure for serving levy bills, their link 
up and accounting at purchasing centies, and for watching .the col¬ 
lection of the levy, is sound and efficient. Government takes grain 
direct into its own godowns and trade finance is not involved. Pay¬ 
ments are made within one week of the delivery of grain; there has 
been complaint about this time 14g and action to reduce it was being 
taken. 
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(7) There are sale and purchase restrictions on traders, during the period 
of levy collection, as well as movement restrictions from village to- 
village. Such restrictions are removed after the levy is collected, and 
in the case of movement, replaced by a district to district ban. While 
these are the general provisions of the scheme, exceptions are in fact 
made in favour of individuals, who have paid up their levy, or even 
in favour of villages where a firm undertaking is given, by the head¬ 
man, that the levy will be paid. In this way purchase, sale and 
movement restrictions are, in principle, enforced for only a part of 
the year, and even for this part, are not rigid. 


III. DISTRIBUTION 

4. Rationing. —Statutory card rationing is confined to the three towns of 
Rajkot, Bhavnagar and Jamnagar. Even in these towns, however, a pro¬ 
gramme for gradual de-rationing has been partially introduced already and 
further steps in this direction are contemplated. This takes the following 

form:— 


(a) While a free market in the rationed town is so far not permitted, 
the consumer is allowed to bring, upto 6 months’ requirements, of any 
food grain into the rationed town, against the cancellation of a corres¬ 
ponding period on his ration card. 

(b) The State Government is planning to introduce a provision by which 
a specified nuixiber of trade shops will be permitted to bring, under 
permit, limited quantities of foodgrains into the town and sell these 
against ration cards to consumers. A condition of such sales will be 
that the price charged should not exceed the government retail price 
by more than Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. 

(cl After the experiment (b) has been established the Saurashtra Gov- 
eminent propose if this is possible, to go further till they are ab e o 
abolish rationing and substitute, for it. fair price shops. 

The Committee were informed that this programme of derationing has been 
approved by the Central Government. 


5. Fair Price or Ration Shops. —Fair Price Ration Shops have been opened 
throughout the State, and number 724 in all, which means one shop for 
approximately 6 or 7 villages. Supplies are distributed to consumers on 
family ration cards, which are given, after verification, on application. _T le 
scale of ration- is 18 lbs. per month per person irrespective of age. Ihese 
shops have been opened since April 1948. and it is claimed assist m keeping 
the price level down. The average monthly offtake from them, during 1948, 
was Tl loJ) tons and, during 1949. 13,700 tons. The estimate tor 19o0 is 
about 11,000 tons. The composition of the ration varies, aocorlin 
availability of foodgrains and at present is. per month per pets in, 8 lbs. 
wheat, 5 lbs. jovvar, 4 lbs. bftjra and 1 lb. rice. 


Arrangements for the supply of foodgrains to these shops their super¬ 
vision and general procedure connected with them, are efiutn, 4he r 
withm easv reach of even the most remote village. Transport has 
been provided so that the Government itself delivers gram at the retail svops. 
As a means of distribution a good job has been done. 

Mnreins are reasonable, and consist of roughly Rs. 1 per maund added to- 
get •* Bs, 1-8-0 per mound .bo.e the procurement price. 
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These shops are also used for the distribution of sugar and kerosene oil. 
These articles are rationed throughout the State and apparently availability 
in rural areas is regular and satisfactory. 

IV. ADMINISTRATION 

6. Administration. —The Administrative set up is sound and involves the 
use of the Deputy Commissioner and revenue staff, for procurement work, 
with special additional staff for rationing, distribution and godowns, the 
number employed depending on the volume of work. The organisation is 
concentrated and efficient. 

V. CRITICISM AND ASSESSMENT 

7. Defects. —The main defects of the system described above appear to 
be:— 

(1) the levy does not attempt to take, and this is admitted the whole 
surplus available with the producer; it is mostly limited to the extent. 
of the land revenue due from him; 

(2) the levy is not assessed on the actual area sown with foodgrains, 
nor are the foodgrains sown specifically demanded. It is, however, 
claimed, and this seems correct, that these provisions do not cause 
any great hardship, as the levy itself is assessed low and the actual 
interchargeability of foodgrains is limited by natural factors; 

(3) the system of voluntary purchases is put through simultaneous with 
a free market, so that in fact it is effective only when the free market 
prices are near or at the same level as procurement prices. When 
market prices rise voluntary offers cease. This means in fact _ that 
the whole surplus cannot be collected, as market prices will inevitably 
rise when there is any strain on supplies; • 

(4) the proposed withdrawal of rationing will put a further strain on 
the system of purchase. There will be increased pressure on supplies 
from deficit towns, with the result that the disparity between pro¬ 
curement prices and market prices will become larger, and it will 
be increasingly difficult for Government to purchase grain. It is 
also likely that if there is a continued wide disparity between procure¬ 
ment rates and market prices a situation, similar to that in the U.P. 
levy will develop, where the levy itself will become s’o unpopular as 
to be impossible to enforce; 

(5) Fair Price Ration Shops have been opened on a wide scale and their 
presence amounts to the acceptance of a commitment by Govern¬ 
ment to feed the people. As a means of distribution these are an 
excellent organisation, but the system does not provide, for equally 
effective arrangements to ensure that these shops are, at all times, 
kept supplied by procurement. What is, therefore, likely to happen 
is that whenever there is a strain on supplies, procurement will tend 
to become difficult, if not impossible and a demand for more grain 
will immediately be placed on the Centre; if this grain is not forth¬ 
coming the whole system of procurement and distribution may well 
break down; 

(6) the possibility, which is already fact in the case of some foodgrains 
all the time and in the case of each foodgrain during at least the 
lea® months, of market prices hying very much higher than procure¬ 
ment prices is inherent in the twhole system. This besides ha\ing 
adverse repercussion on the food situation and organisation in 

5 M of food 
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neighbouring areas, particularly Bombay, as already pointed out may, 
if there is any kind of shortage, make the levy so unpopular that it 
will be difficult to enforce; and 

(7) the defects mentioned above are specially dangerous in a state like 
Saurashtra, where production is erratic and where there is need to 
build up reserves during the good years to meet the continuous 
demand for food, even in bad years. 

8. Advantages. —The main advantages of the present system are:— 

(1) The levy is limited in scope and it is possible to establish a fairly 
high degree of efficiency in its collection. 

(2) The producer has to part with only a portion of his grain to Gov¬ 
ernment at a fixed price and is able to sell the balance in a free 
market at as high a price as possible. 

(3) The trader is permitted to ‘function on a substantial portion of the 
surplus, without any kind of hindrance and is also satisfied with the 
system of food control. 

(4) The consumer can substantially buy and eat what he wishes, as 
long as it is available, and thereafter expect the Government to 
supply his needs from fair price ration shops. 

In short the system combines a small guaranteed supply to Government, 
through the levy, with the maximum freedom to all interests concerned with 
foodgrains., 

9. Conclusions. —The Saurashtra system would be sound in circumstances 
of normality in regard to the supply and price of foodgrains. It does not 
however go anywhere near for enough in the present food situation, where 
both the supply and price problem has to be tackled with determination.. The 
system cannoi work without help from the Centre, in the form of supplies of 
foodgrains, as it cannot expect to get into Government hands the whole 
surplus. It also has the effect of embarrassing neighbouring State, Govern¬ 
ments which are endeavouring to put through more rigid forms of control. 
The, producers in these States are faced with the example of their neighbours 
being able to get very much higher prices for their foodgrains than the pro¬ 
curement rates fixed by Government. The system involves the setting up 
of fair price shops and therefore assumes responsibility for the State Govern¬ 
ment, which, it does not have the wherewithal for fulfilling, in terms of 
internal procurement. It seems obvious, therefore, that the system must be 
changed in the direction of bigger procurement and in achieving a more stable 
price level. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

10. A.n ideal opportunity. —In our opinion this is an ideal opportunity for 
introducing a satisfactory system of procurement in Saurashtra. The main 
reasons for this view are :— 

(1) The administration has settled down and is united, keen and efficient. 
Wherever the Committee went, it had the impression that the people 
are substantially behind Government and anxious to help it. 

(2) Purchasing centres have been successfully established all over the 
State so that the necessary organisation for strict procurement is 
already in existence. 

(8) Similarlv, distribution arrangements are functioning throughout me 
State, so that here also the means for the stricter distribution neces¬ 
sarily’ involved in strict procurement alteadv exists in good working 
order. 
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(4) Both the Kharif 1949 and Rabi 1950 harvests have been good so that 
there is more confidence amongst both consumers and producers. 

In the circumstances of Saurashtra it is necessary to build up a food control 
which will provide not only for normal years but for bad or even famine periods. 
This can only be achieved by taking the fullest advantage of the present situa¬ 
tion. 

11. Recommendation—Levy plus monopoly. —In the circumstances of 
Saurashtra, where production is extremely erratic and stocks with Government 
low, we do not consider it practical to abandon the levy and substitute the >. 
monopoly procurement system only. The present levy is moderate in its 
incidence, it is administered efficiently and it brings an assured supply into 
Government hands. In these circumstances our recommendations for Saurashtra 
are:— 

(a) The existing levy should continue in full, 

(b) In addition, the monopoly procurement system, with its concomitants 
in distribution, should be established, for Government to obtain the 
balance of surpluses available with producers. 

The monopoly procurement system has been described in detail at Chapter 
3 and its provisions need not be repeated here.. In the case of Saurashtra, we 
would stress the following points:— 

(1) In regard to existing rationed towns, rationing should be strictly 
enforced, and the present concession allowing consumers to bring in 
supplies against the cancellation of ration cards should be withdrawn 
immediately. The proposed concessions for gradual derationing should 
be abandoned. 

{2) Rationing should 'be extended to all important urban areas,- which in 
the case of Saurashtra, we would describe as all towns where the pre¬ 
sent population is above 25,000. This will mean, in addition to the 
existing three towns, Government introducing rationing in another 10. 

The effect of these measures will be a considerable slackening of demand 
on supplies of foodgrains and will prepare and cement the way for the 
monopoly procurement system. 

(3) The present organisation of fair price ration shops should continue, 
in full. It sets up a very adequate organisation for meeting the needs 
of consumers throughout the State and will be necessary under a mono¬ 
poly system. 

<(4) The monopoly should be introduced with the arrival of the new kharif 
crop. 

(5) In a system" of monopoly purchase, which depends very largely on 
confidence which will induce the producer to bring his surplus to the 
market, it is necessary that Government should maintain, at all times, 
an adequate reserve to meet its distribution requirements. The 
Saurashtra Government should, therefore, endeavour, through the levy 
and monopoly, to build up a reserve adequately spread out to create 
the necessary confidence and meet its requirements. Should this-be 
achieved the Committee is confident that the additional surpjus will, 
without any kind of special pressure, find its way into. Government's 
hands at the purchasing centres. 

12. Difficulties. —The possibility of introducing a scheme along these lines 
was discussed with the Saurashtra Government and it appeared that the main 
objections to it would be opposition from producers, who would be deprived of 
high prices in a. free market; from traders, who would be deprived of speculative 
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transactions in grain; and from consumers, particularly in towns, who would be 
limited to a rationed supply of foodgrains. These objections apply to all parts 
of the country, where a system of controlled procurement and controlled dis¬ 
tribution is in force, and w'e do not consider that there is anything peculiar to 
Saurashtra to give them any more weight than elsewhere. The producer will, 
under the scheme, have the advantage of receiving direct from Government, a 
guaranteed fixed price for his foodgrains; the services of the trader could, if 
necessary, be utilised in the form of an association, at each purchasing centre, 
to handle the grain on behalf of Government at a fixed price, in return for which 
a fixed commission and fixed incidental charges would be paid him; the con¬ 
sumer will have the advantage of getting supplies from Government at a con¬ 
trolled price throughout the year and, once the system has settled down and 
an adequate reserve built, Government may be able to introduce more elasticity 
in the composition of the ration, by making available as far as possible the 
foodgrains actually in demand. We, therefore, see no reason why these recom¬ 
mendations should not be enforced and are confident that if this is done it 
should be possible for Saurashtra, over a period of time, allowing both for bad 
and good harvests, and using one against the other, to achieve self-sufficiency. 



CHAPTER 10—BOMBAY 

I. FOOD POSITION 

1. Production and Population. —Bombay State has the biggest deficit in 
the country. The production is 2-855 million tons (average of 7 years ending 
Rabi 1949) and the population 32-68 million. The State also produces an 
average of 3-12 lakh tons o*f gram. It has the largest proportion of urban area 
in the country with 10-46 millions living in towns. (Census Commissioner’s 
estimate 7-55'millions). Only 4'1 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. 
In these circumstances Bombay will continue to be a deficit State and require 
considerable help from other parts of the country or imports. Actual imports 
•during the control period, have varied from 4 .84 lakh tons (1943-44) to 10-74 
lakh tons (1948-49). 

II. PROCUREMENT 

A. Outline of the System 

2. Methods of Procurement. —Two methods of procurement are used simul¬ 
taneously, except in some areas where only one of them is in force. There are:— 

(1) The levy, by which a portion of the produce is taken direct into 
Government hands from the individual cultivator. The levy is ap¬ 
plied to the whole State, except certain homogenous rice tracts (Thana, 
Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Kanara Districts and some talukas of Dharwar, 
Satara, Poona, Nasik, Slurat and West Khandesh). 

(2) Monopoly. —This system is used in addition to the levy and involves 
the prohibition of all private trade in all areas, so that any surpluses 
available with producers, over and above the levy, have to be sold 
to Government. The monopoly is enforced throughout the State, 
without exception. 

In Thana and Kolaba one of the methods of purchase adopted is by con¬ 
tracts with rice! mills who are given specified areas for the purchase of paddy 
and who are bound to deliver all the rice produced by them to Government. 
Each of these two methods of procurement is considered below in detail. 

B. The Levy 

3. The levy. —The main features of the levy are: — 

(1) The levy is assessed on the actual producer of grain, irrespective 
of whether he is a land-owner or tenant. 

(2) Two factors determine the assessment of the production of the indi¬ 
vidual producer: — 

.(a) the size of his leviable holding; 

(b) the yield assumed for it. 

(3) Regarding (a)—the size of the leviable holding, this is determined as 
follows: — 

(i) the size of the total holding held by a particular cultivator. 

(ii) deductions from the total holding are permitted fof garden areas, 
uncultivable land (not fallow) the area normally under grass and 
the area actually under fodder, the last subject to a maximum of 
one-fourth of the total holding. 
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(iii) to the result of (i) minus (ii) is added a multiple of the irrigated 
area, if any, actually under food crops. The Collector determines 
the exact multiple, up to a maximum of 4 times, to be utilised, 
depending on the intensity of irrigation. For example, if a cultivator 
has actually sown 2 acres of irrigated land with food crops and the 
multiple applicable is 4, an addition of 6 acres (4 multiplied by 2, 
minus 2 already included in the total holding, equals 6) will be made 
to determine his leviable area. 

(iv) From the figure thus obtained is extracted the proportion which 
the Bombay Government assumes to be under food crops. This 
proportion varies in different parts of the State, and may be as low 
as 1/3, and as high as f. For example, if the total area worked 
out as indicated above, comes to 30 acres and it is assumed, for the 
particular tract in question, that 2/3 will be under food, the leviable 
area of the holder will be 20 acres. 

(4) Regarding (b)—that is, the assumed yield—this is determined as 
follows: — 

(i) A yield is assumed for the average soil of a particular assessment- 
group. This yield is worked out on the best data available, by 
crop cutting experiments and other means, and in consultation with 
the Collector. It is not a separate yield for each crop but an 
assumed yield for food crops in general, taking into consideration 
the crops normally sown in that area. 

(ii) Variations in soil are judged by the average rate of assessment of 
the holding in question, and a higher or lower yield is worked out 
according to whether the rate of assessment is above or below 
average. For example, if the average soil of a particular assess¬ 
ment group is judged as bringing in an assessment of Re. 1 per 
acre, where the assessment is higher than Re. 1 per acre, a higher 
yield will be assumed and where it is lower, a lower one will be 
assumed. 

(iii) Where the average assessment of the holding is lower than the 

average of the assessment group in question, a proportionate cut is 
made in the assumed yield; where it is higher, an addition up to 
50 per cent, of the extent of the increase is made, in the yield: 
such additions cease at 16 annas, and any degree of superiority 
above this is ignored. In this w'ay inferior soils get the full benefit 

of remission, whereas superior soils are assessed in addition to the 

extent of | their value, subject to a maximum of 16 annas. 

(5) The detailed provisions mentioned under 1(3) ;and (j4) have been 

reduced, in all cases, to levy tables, so that as soon as the average 

rate of assessment and the size of a holding , is known, it is possible 
to apply the relevant levy table and work out the extent of surplus 
due to Government. 

(6) On the basis of these levy tables and of other revenue record, a 
Producers’ List is dra(wn up, for each village, showing the total; 
production of each cultivator and the levy due from him. The levy 
table- absorbs and assumes the following: — 

(a) A person producing 27| maunds of foodgrains or below is entirely 
exempt from the levy. 

(b) For quantities in addition to 27J maunds, tnere is a graded levy, 
so that the proportion of the surplus given to Government is larger 

on larger production. 
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(7) The Bombay Oovernment have now introduced two further varia¬ 
tions : — 

(a) Where the number of members in the producer’s family exceed 
5, a deduction at the rate of 4J maunds per member in excess of 
5 is made from the amount of levy due; conversely, where the 
number of members is less than 5, an addition of the same amount 
is made. 

(b) A surcharge, in addition to the amount of levy, is made in the 
case of bigger holders. Where the levy demand is above 20 but 
below 40 maunds, 5 per cent, is taken in addition as surcharge and 
where it is above 40 maunds an additional 10 per cent, is assessed. 

(8) After the above processes have been completed, and this is usually 
simultaneous with the harvesting of the Kharif, a levy bill is served, 
by the village officer, on each producer, requiring him to surrender 
the amount of grain mentioned in the bill at a specified purchasing 
centre. The bill assesses the amount he has to give for the whole 
year, irrespective of how he actually cultivates, whjether more at 
Kharif or Rabi. This is possible as the levy is assessed on the size 
of holding and the assumed yield, not on actual cultivation of parti¬ 
cular crops. The producer is in the same way, also permitted to 
surrender any levy grain he wishes to Government. ( 

(9) The producer receives a transport permit from the village officer to 
take his grain to the purchasing centre, which is almost invariably 
within 5 miles of his village, and he delivers the grain to Government 
at this centre. All purchases are financed by Government and pay¬ 
ment to the producer is made on the day he delivers the grain. 

(10) Records regarding deliveries of grain by each producer are main¬ 
tained in the village and the enforcement of the levy is the responsibility 
of the village officer, assisted and supervised by other revenue staff, 
right up to the Collector of the district. 

C. Monopoly 

4. Monopoly. —Throughout the .Bombay State, Government is the sole 
purchaser of grain. All surpluses, in .addition to the levy, are collected at 
the same purchasing centres and are paid for at the fixed procurement prices. 
In order to ensure that there is no evasion of the monopoly, movement of’ 
grain from village to village and otherwise is banned, except that permits are 
issued by the village officer for movement from the village to the purchasing 
centre where Government acquires the grain. Under this system the pro¬ 
ducer, of course, has the option to bring his additional surplus to the market 
®r not. but substantially, except for a few small exemptions, which will be 
considered below, once he has decided to part with the surplus, he has 
practically no choice except to sell to Government. Provision also exists for 
the maintenance of producers’ lists, for each village, showing the additional 
surplus .available, particularly with landlords, and watching its release to 
Government. These provisions are, however, mostly used in the non-levy areas, 
which will be considered later. Special drives are launched from time to time 
to encourage the flow of additional surpluses to Government. These take the 
form usually of celebrating levy days, which consist of a special effort on the 
part of the administration, aided by non-officials, to get villagers to bring 
grain to the purchasing centres, both against the levy demand and in addition 
to it as part of the monopoly. A considerable amount of enthusiasm is genera¬ 
ted by way of processions, meetings and general festivity. We particularly 
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mention levy days as they are a special feature of Bombay Food Administration. 
While there is no doubt that a concentrated effort, based at least partially on 
rousing the competitive instinct as between villages and individuals, does 
produce additional grain, it is possible that the necessary emotional response 
may blunt by repetition and thus not prove of long-term benefit. 

5. Exemptions. —Some exemptions to the rule that there shall be no move¬ 
ment of grain between villages have been permitted. These are mostly of a 
kind necessitated by the requirements of harvesting and milling. For example, 
the producer is allowed to move grain from one village to an adjoining one to 
get it threshed; the consumer is allowed to move a limited quantity, of grain 
to get it milled. These exemptions are inevitable and must be permitted in 
a rigid control. There is, however, one other exemption which is of special 
importance. Sales between villagers are permitted upto 3 lbs. in one trans¬ 
action and movements, for reasons of personal consumption, from one place to 
another are permitted upto the same limit. This means, that a non-producer 
or under-producer in a village is allowed, over and above his ration, to purchase 
3 lbs. of grain per transaction, which again means in effect that he could pur¬ 
chase, if the grain was..available, any quantity he wished, and was able, for 
personal consumption. 

There is a considerable strain on the movement bans in areas situated near 
big towns. This arises from the fact that in these towns the consumer is 
strictly rationed and it is seldom possible to supply exactly the grain he 
wishes, and the quantity of it which he would like. The result is that, at 
least the rich consumer in towns, is willing to pay a good price for grain 
available in a nearby village. This problem is accentuated in the Bombay 
State by its large deficit, which reflects itself in practically no choice in fixing 
the composition of the ration. 

D. Homoegenous Paddy Areas 

6. Non-Levy areas.—These areas have already been mentioned at para¬ 
graph 2(1). In them the levy is not applied at all and all purchases are by 
monopoly. This monopoly is as complete as elsewhere and special procedure 
is enforced by making a list of the production of all holdings and watching 
the disposal of grain by the owners. A periodic declaration of stocks is re¬ 
quired from holders of 25 maunds and above. It was suggested to the 
Bombay Government, by the Committee, that the levy should be applied to 
these areas also. That Government, however, claims that as these areas are- 
almost exclusively paddy growing, and because paddy is regarded by a large 
number of cultivators as a cash crop, a larger surplus is made available by 
monopoly than through a levy plus monopoly. It is stated that in some of 
these areas as much as 30 to 35 per cent, of the production is collected by 
Government, as against an average collection for the whole State of 18 to 20 
per cent. 

III. DISTRIBUTION 

7. Rationing. —The whole urban population (10 46 millions) is statutorily 
rationed. Rationing is enforced strictly and there are no exemptions, except 
that land owners are permitted to bring the grain produced by them, into the 
rationed town, against permits and within the sanctioned scale; their ration 
cards are cancelled to the extent of import by them. The offtake under 
rationing is estimated at 68,500 tons per month, making a total demand of 
822,000 °tons per annum. The scale of ration is 12 ozs. with an additional 
4 ozs. for heavy manual labourers. Rationing arrangements, including the 
supervision of shops and the cleaning of grain, are efficient. 
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8. Rural Distribution. —Throughout the Bombay State, and for all rural 
■areas, retail ration shops are run under the supervision of Government. 
These shops are located so that grain is available to the consumer at a distance 
not more than 5 or 6 miles from his village. Distribution from these shops 
is on the basis of family ration cards, which are prepared in the village, on 
application to the village offieer. In this application, the head of the family 
has to state the stocks of foodgrains available with him. Since the availability 
of grain-varies as between individuals, and periodically, it is customary to 
validate these cards only for a short period, so that there is continuous re¬ 
verification to ensure that a family, which has received supplies from other 
sources, does not draw these from ration shops. The scale of ration is 12 ozs. 
per adult. No special provision is made for heavy manual workers. The 
number of valid cards varies from time to time, as also the actual drawers of 
supplies from retail shops. On an average the Bombay Government estimate 
their requirements under this head as 40,000 tons per month or 480,000 tons 
per annum. 

9. Composition of the ration. —Reference has already been made to the. 
composition of the ration. This varies according to the availability of grain. 
In view of the heavy deficit of Bombay this Government has to distribute 
whatever it receives. This fact plus the very cosmopolitan nature of the 
population, and its food habits in some towns, creates considerable discontent 
at times and puts an administrative strain on the' system. Wherever the 
Committee went complaints were received regarding the very small ration of 
rice permitted in rural areas. In non-ricegrowing tracts £ lb. of this grain 
per person per month is allowed. This is universally regarded as inadequate 
and is the cause of considerable resentment. 

IV. ADMINISTRATION 

10. Administration .—It- is not necessary to deal at length with the 
administration in Bombay, since this has been planned, on an adequate scale, 
and is sound in principle. The main machinery utilised by Bombay State is 
the Collector and Revenue Staff, suitably increased in number, and adequately 
supported at all stages by special and technical staff. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment finances directly, at the wholesale stage, the huge purchase and distri¬ 
bution operations undertaken by it so that a big accounts organisation is also 
maintained. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS REGARDING THE SYSTEM 

11. Some observations. —(1) We were impressed by the efficiency and 
enthusiasm of the Bombay organisation, which is now manned by trained 
and experienced personnel, both at headquarters and in districts. In utilising 
the Collector, the State has harnessed, for food work, the most important and 
responsible officer of Government in the District, We found that the 
supervision of food work by the Collector was a very real responsibility, and 
during the procurement season this officer spends anything from one-third 
to half his time on food work, in spite of many other responsibilities. 

(2) The strict system of control is jeopardised by the comparative laxity 
practised in other areas. Politically, this, makes it difficult for the Bombay 
Government to justify its policy to its own people; administratively, it gives 
opportunity, and therefore puts a strain, for activities like smuggling from 
areas where there is strict control to neighbouring areas where there -is little 
or none. We'will have more to say about this problem when considering the 
food administration in other States. 
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(3) The Bombay Government prides itself on the many experiments it has 
initiated in food administration. Some of these have been valuable not only 
in the State, but to other parts of the country and we hone will continue to be 
a feature of Bombay administration. 

(4) There is evidence that the Bombay State substantially carries with it 
responsible non-official opinion and there was very little by way of complaint 
against the main principles of Bombay policy. There is, however, some 
resentment as between urban and rural areas; it is felt, by a considerable 
number, that the former are given priority, in the matter particularly of the 
composition of the ration. It is understood that the Bombay Government are 
endeavouring to utilise, as far as practicable, local grain first of all for local 
requirements. 

VI. CRITICISM 

12 Some observations regarding the levy. —It is apparent that the levy- 
does not attempt to relieve the producer of the whole of his surplus. This 
would be possible if the individual production of each producer was assessed, 
on the basis of the actual crop sown, and he was then left sufficient for h’.s 
requirements, the balance being taken by Government. In the levy described 
above, while it is true that an assessment of production of each producer is 
made, this is on the basis of certain assumptions, which in their application 
to individual cases may be purely arbitrary. The more important of these 
assumptions are.:— 

(i) The actual cultivator of the soil is leviable irrespective of whether 
he is a tenant or landlord. This means that if rent is due and paid 
in kind to a landlord, who does no+ cultivate himself, his share of the 
produce w r ill go entirely to him. whereas the tenant will have to pay 
not only the rent in kind, but also the whole levy due from the land. 

(ii) It is assumed that a certain percentage of the cultivators’ holding is 
under food crops, and production is assessed on this assumed 
percentage, and not on the actual fields sown with food crops. This 
means that the cultivator who sows more than the assumed percentage 
has a larger surplus left over than that assumed by Government and 
vice versa. 

(iii) A yield is assumed, irrespective of the actual crop grown, though 
it takes into consideration the crops sown in a particular area. Here 
again the application of the levy may benefit a cultivator who has 
grown a higher yielding foodgrain than one who has done otherwise. 

(iv) The assumed yield is based on the average soil of the assessment 
group and proportionate deductions or additions are made, in the case’ 
of additions within certain limits, for departure from the average. 

(v) In the case of irrigated land, pn arbitrary addition is made to the. 
area on the basis of a multiple determined by the Collector, without 
reference to the actual production of a particular field under irrigation. 
Here also there is room for over or under assessment in particular 
cases. 

(vi) The cultivator is allowed to deliver whichever of the levy ..grains 
he wishes to Government. 

The Bombay Government admit that, the levy is assessed on the basis of 
assumptions, but claim that these are based on observation and fact; it is, 
however, conceded that they may act arbitrarily in individual cases. It is. 



pointed out by them that the advantage of such a system is that it gives ne 
scope to the village officer for any discretion in the matter of assessing the levy. 
If a system attempts the accurate assessment of the production of each individual, 
it must necessarily depend, for the collection of data, on the lowest revenue 
authority because of the very large number of cases involved. This claim of 
the Bombay Government is substantially correct, though there are, even under 
this system at least, two points at which the village officer does have scope for 
mischief; the first in that he has to assess the amount of irrigated land actually 
sown with food crops and secondly, he has to assess also', for the purpose of 
deduction, the actual area, subject to a limit of 1/4 of the whole, under 
fodder crops. 

In regard to the assumption that a certain percentage of the area of each 
holding will be grown with food, the Bombay Administration point out that 
this acts as an indirect but strong inducement to the cultivator to grow at least 
a certain minimum quantity of food. Without forcing him to do so by 
legislation Government insist on collecting a levy from him assuming an acreage 
under food, so that while he is not directly regimented and coerced in the 
choice of crops for production, he is induced to provide food for the State. 

We have already pointed out the very grave consequences, in the U.P., 
of allowing the producer to offer any grain he wishes in the levy. This practice 
is also followed in Bombay, but without the repercussions of the U.P. and, 
from what we were able to observe, it does not lead to any practical difficulties 
or disadvantage to Government. The reason for this lies, partly in the fact 
that the scope for production of various food crops is limited in each tract, and 
mostly because there is strict overall price control and a monopoly on all grain, 
so that the opportunity for retaining the higher priced grain and giving to 
Government lower priced grain does not arise to the same extent. 

The upshot, therefore, is that the levy in Bombay does not aim at getting 
the entire surplus of each individual producer, but aims at assessing the 
reasonable amount which he will, under a compulsory system, be able to give 
to Government. It is recognised and admitted by the Bombay Government 
that an additional surplus will be available. This surplus is collected by 
establishing a monopoly. 

An incidental point, applicable to all areas where a levy is assessed on the 
production of individuals, is the tendency to subdivide holdings in order to avoid 
or reduce assessment. As far as we are able to ascertain, there is no remedy 
for this under a levy, except strict and repeated check to weed out' bogus 
subdivisions. 

13. Distribution. —In the Distribution System there is the inevitable strain 
resulting from large scale regimentation. This is an administrative problem 
and is being tackled successfully. There is, however, one point of principle 
involved in the exemption, already described, permitting individual transactions 
in rural areas upto a limit of 3 lbs. This means that, apart from the adequate 
producer, who in any case will be able to consume substantially what he wishes 
even the inadequate producer and non-producer in rural areas, is able, if he 
has the purchasing power and the grain is available, to feed himself to the 
extent that lie wants. It is doubtful whether such a concession is justified in 
the circumstances of a State like Bombay which requires very large help front 
imports or from surpluses available in other States. On the other hand, the 
Bombay Government claim that at the practical level, it is also doubtful 
whether it is possible to administratively enforce a system in rural areas which 
permits no kind of concession in this matter and. whether if an attempt was 
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rhade, to do so, it would have the effect of reducing Government’s commit¬ 
ments in the sense of an increase in procurement larger than the increase in 
•consumption. 

VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 

14. Character of Recommendations.— It is obvious that a determined effort 
to meet the food situation is being made in Bombay State, which has established 
one of the most complete systems of food control in the country. In these 
circumstances, in considering recommendations our difficulties arise from the 
fact that while, considered from the logical and scientific point of view, there 
are directions in which the Bombay system could be tightened up, it is difficult 
to say whether such tightening up is likely, from the practical point of view 
and the reaction from the people, to go any further than the present system. 
Bombay State has already in force a monopoly of the type recommended by 
us and, in its heavily deficit condition, we consider the levy must also continue 
as. a means of assuring supplies to Government. We propose, therefore, to 
indicate the direction in which a more thorough control, even in this State, is 
possible and suggest that it should be left to the Bombay Government to adopt 
the recommendations made or not. Tt- is possible that the best way to try out 
these recommendations will be to put them through experimentally, in possibly 
one or two districts, carefully assess their results and then extend them further 
if these are satisfactory. 

15. Recommendations—Universal Procurement and Universal Distri¬ 
bution. —-It has been pointed out during the course of this study that the 
Bombay Government’s levy does not aim at collecting the whole surplus of 
the producer, in so far as it is assessed on a series of assumptions, which because 
of their universal application to all holders, have necesarilv to err on the side 
of generosity to individual producers. This fact is conclusively proved by. the 
Bombay Government realising as much as 20 per cent, of its total purchases 
of foodgrains under the monopoly as distinct from the levy. On the distribution 
side also, even apart from producers, who must under any system be allowed 
their requirements from their own produce, other members of the rural 
community are able not only to receive rations from Government, but also, 
through the 3 lb. exemption, able to eat the quantity they wish. In both procure¬ 
ment and distribution, therefore, the Bombay system cannot be described as 
universal procurement and universal distribution. We recommend that Bombay, 
which has the necessary organisation for the purpose, should now proceed to 
universal procurement and universal distribution, so that its net dependence 
on Central Government resources may be reduced. 

This recommendation, on the procurement side, would mean assessing each 
individual producer’s total actual production, leaving with him his actual 
requirements and taking away the whole of the surplus. Such a system of 
procurement, considered in the background, of the present arrangements in 
Bombay, implies: — 

(a) the calculation of the levy on the actual areas sown with food crops, 

(b) where rent is paid in kind, the assessment of the levy separately 
on the landlord and the tenant. 

(c) working out figures of production by assuming separate yields for 
each kind of crop in each area and calculating production on the full 
yield for soils above average and for irrigated areas, 

;(d) the levy to be paid in terms of the acl ual grain or grains sown and 
the abolition of interchangeability, and 
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(e) the preparation of'levy bills, separately for Kharif and Kabi, and 
their modification according to what the producer receives, if anything, 
from the smaller of the two crops harvested by him. 

In discussing this scheme with the Bombay Administration the two most 
important points of principle raised against it were first, that it would give too 
much discretion to the local village officer, through whom individual production 
figures would have to be assessed and second, that it may discourage the 
production of food crops, since the levy would be assessed on the actual area 
grown and not on an assumed percentage of area under food. The Com¬ 
mittee consider both these objections have weight, although the difficulties are 
not insuperable and have, therefore, suggested earlier that, the recommendations. 
might be tried out first in a few districts before being adopted fully. 

On the distribution side tightening up of present arrangements would involve 
the abolition of the 3 lb. exemption. We feel that this exemption is not only 
objectionable from the point of view of the quantities which may be involved, 
but also because such exemption may quite easily, particularly near large towns, 
be utilised as a cloak for larger and really commercial transactions; moreover, 
the Bombay Government allow in rural areas, the same ration of 12 ozs. as in 
towns. In discussing the abolition of this concession with the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment the difficulties presented by them are largely administrative, namely, 
that this exemption selves fis a safety valve to what would be an otherwise 
too rigid system of distribution, and is analogous to the fact that in towns 
establishments, such as eating houses, are permitted rations over and above the 
individual rations of the persons living in these lowps. It is also stated that 
if there is no kind of elasticity in the distribution system, it is necessary for 
the administrative machinery, all over the State, to be 100 per cent, efficient in 
regard -to the quick issue of ration cards, the issue of ration cards for temporary 
periods of stay such as 9 or 4 days etc. There is force in the difficulties 
mentioned by the Bombay State and we would, therefore, couch this recom¬ 
mendation in similar terms as that on procurement. 

16. Extension of levy to non-levy areas. —The Committee recommend that 
the Bombay Government should consider the extension of the levy to the 
excluded homogenous rice areas. The only argument advanced against this,, 
by the Bombay State, was that a larger proportion of the production is purchased 
than would be under a levy. The Committee do not understand why this- 
should be so. since the levy would bring into Government hands an assured 
supply, based on individual production, and as elsewhere, additional surpluses 
could' be purchased under the monopoly. This would save the possibility o 
these areas becoming in any way risky in regard to procurement. We under¬ 
stand that, during the current' year, procurement in some of these rice tracts 
has been below expectation and that the Bombay Government are considering 
requisitioning from individual producers. We feel that if a levy had been 
established the very much more chancy and eccentric procedure of requisitioning 
from individuals, would not have been necessary, moreover, such procedure 
invariably depends on the accuracy and integrity of local information which may 
well be unreliable. It is in order to ayoid such contingency that the adoption 
of a levy, in addition to monopoly procurement, would almost certainly produce- 
better results. 



CHAPTER II—HYDERABAD 


I. FOOD POSITION 

1. Production and Population.— The annual production of foo’dgrains in the 
State, is 18-10 lakh tons (average for 7 years ending Eabi 1949). This figure 
is, however, misleading, in view of the very marked variations in production 
during the last few years; this has- ranged from 26-68 lakh tons for Sharif 1942 
and Eabi 1943, to 11-52 lakh tons for Kharif 1948 and Eabi 1949. A pro¬ 
gressive drop in the acreage of foodgraius is noticeable, from 143-9 lakh acres 
in 1942-43 to 102-8 lakh acres in 1947-48. These figures may partly be the 
result of administrative suppression of facts, following a levy, and are certainly 
influenced by the very disturbed conditions in the State. Nevertheless, it is 
jar that from the point of view of production, the position in Hyderabad 
requires to be watched carefully. The fact that there is diversion from food- 
grains to other crops is also substantiated by the increased production of pulses, 
which are not controlled. It is estimated that their production has increased 
from 2-5 lakh tons in 1943-44 to 4-74 lakh tons in 1947-48. Fortunately, in 
substantial areas pulses, particularly moong, are consumed as. staple food. We 
were also informed that thero is a marked increase in fallow. The up-shot 
-of these facts is that no "very certain assessment or forecast can be made 
regarding the' production of Hyderabad as against the population it has to feed. 
The population is 17-69 millions, of which 2-19 millions is urban. (Censuf 
-Commissioners estimate 2-37^millions). 

The State is at preseht undoubtedly deficit. There have, however, been 
remarkable variations in net. imports or exports from year to year, as the follow¬ 
ing figures show: — 

Net Imports (—) oi Exports (+ ) 
(in tons) 


Year 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


Hyderabad State from being 


+ 


20,114 

10,701 

45,067 

58,142 

35,963 

89,980 


Him. uvui 8 a net exporter, mostly of millets, has become 
a net" importer. That this position reflects actual requirements, seems to be 
indicated by the simultaneous fall in the .production of foodgraius, the reduced 
.acreage under food crops and the increase in fallow. 

It is not possible to appreciate the food position, particularly in the 
administration of controls, without constantly keeping in mind -the chequered 
history of the State and its people during the last few years. Politically, 
administrative! v and economically conditions still remain far from settled and 
this position inevitably has its influence on the production of food, procure¬ 
ment, distribution, the reaction of the people, and the capacity of the 
administration. A food policy has, in these circumstances, to be administered 
in an altogether fluid and difficult context. 

IJ PBOOUEEMENT 

2 The Bombay Levy in Hyderabad —The Hyderabad State has accepted, 
in principle, the Bombay Levy cum Monopoly and aims to enforce it in full, 
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■subject to the small variations indicated by local divergence in administrative 
■and other circumstances. In fact, however, the State has not been in a 
position to put through the full Bombay scheme and the result, this year, is 
a mixed system, comprising the previous Hyderabad levy, tinged strongly with 
the Bombay system, both subject to the practical necessities of various parts 
of the State. Hyderabad is thus moving, somewhat fitfully and jerkily, 
towards the Bombay system and there is a gap, of varying dimensions at 
different points, between theory and practice. We have already described the 
Bombay system in detail and will confine ourselves to indicating its main out¬ 
lines, as adapted to Hyderabad. 

3. The Hyderabad levy in theory. —The system of procurement sought to 
be enforced is : — 

(1) The levy applies to all the major foodgains, i.e., paddy, rice, wtiein-, 
bajra, jo war, ragi and kangni. In particular areas other minor grains 
are also leviable. Substantially the only major food crop not levied 
is pulses, which have been decontrolled, though there is an export 
ban on movement from Hyderabad State, in the case of moong and 
fur. 

(2) The levy is assessed on the actual producer of foodgrains, whether 
tenant or landlord. 

(3) The surplus is calculated by estimating production and deducting 
requirements from it. A proportion of the resulting amount, on a 
graduated scale, higher quantities being taken from higher producers, 
is acquired by Government. In connection with this assessment the 
following points explain the position— 

(a) In calculating production it is assumed that a certain proportion 
of the holding is under food crops. This proportion varies in 
different areas from half to two thirds. In arriving at the actual 
acreage which is to be assessed, deductions are made on account of 
uncultivable land and some other factors; additions to tbc acreage 
are made by assuming irrigated land at a multiple of the actual 
irrigated area sown. In this way an ■ acreage under food crops is 
calculated for each holder. A yield, based at least partially on the 
assessment of land revenue, is then assumed and the total production 
obtained by multiplying the leviable holding by the assumed yield. 
It is important to notice that, both in the matter of acreage and 
yield, calculations are worked out on the basis of assumptions and 
not on the actuals of each ease. 

(b) Ill assessing requirements it is assumed that 274 mds. per year 
are required for personal consumption, seed etc. by the producer’s 
family. Additions to the extent of 4| mds. per year are made for 
each additional member of the family, where there are more than 
5, and deductions, at the same rate, for each member where there 
are less than 5. Cn this formulae the balance of the individual 
holder is worked out per annum. 

(c) The actual levy demand is a proportion of the surplus thus left 
with the holder. The proportion is graduated so that a higher 
percentage is taken from a big holder. The big holder has also to 
pay a surcharge, which consists of 5 per cent, of the levy demand 
where the original demand is 20 mds. or more and 10 per cent 
where it is 40 mds. or more. 
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(4) The above calculations have been reduced to a number of levy tables, 
the relevant table being applied to each holder. A Producers’ lust 
is drawn up for each village and a levy demand served on each leviable 
producer. 

(5) The producer is then required to surrender the amount demanded at 

a named procurement centre, which is supposed to be within 7 miles 
of his village, by a prescribed date. He is paid a fixed price by Govern¬ 
ment for his produce. Owing to unsettled conditions, particularly in 
the Communist areas, collection is sometimes made by Government 
at the village of the holder, in which event a deduction is made from 
the price in order to cover the cost of transport. f 

(fi) The whole work of assessment of the levy, the drawing up of Pro¬ 
ducers’ Lists, the serving of levy notices and enforcement is done 
by revenue stall, the basic unit being the village, which is in charge 
of a village officer or patwari. 

4. The Hyderabad Levy in practice. —In practice there are variations from 
the theory, at almost every point. The more important of these are:— 

(1) Tire assessment of the levy, on the Bombay model, was enforced 
somewhat late during the current crop year. Meanwhile, work had 
already started on the basis of the old levy rates, which was an assess¬ 
ment at a flat rate on the acreage actually under food by each holder. 
In several places, therefore, the calculations made this year are the- 
resul + of ad hoc improvisation and fitting in of both systems, rather 
than a faithful following up of either. 

(2) To strengthen the lev\ there is a ban on the movement of foodgmins 
from village to village. In fact, however, we found that the quantities, 
levied were brought to procurement centres without any supporting 
transport permit. 

(8) VVhere Government collects grain against the levy demand in the 
village, it is supposed to deduct the cost of transport from the price; 
alternatively, where the producer is required to bring his grain more 
than 7 miles to a procurement centre, Government is supposed to pay 
him the transport cost for the extra distance. In enforcing the scheme 
it is doubtful whether these deductions and additions are always made. 

5. Monopoly. —As in Bombay, it is recognised that the levy does not take 
the whole surplus from the producer. The balance, where this exists, is 
meant to come into Government hands through a monopoly. Under the 
provisions of this monopoly, except for small exempted quantities, Government 
is the sole buyer of all grain which the producer wishes to sell. The monopoly 
is strengthened by a ban on movement from village to village. In Hyderabad' 
State the monopoly is legally in existence. An exemption was, however, per¬ 
mitted,- as in Bombay, to sales between producers and consumers to the 
extent of 8 lbs. in one transaction. This limit has, however, been raised to 
10 .seers, because Government found itself unable to feed deficit areas. The 
monopoly is thus relaxed; sales are permitted and movement bans ignored. 

In effect the system of purchase is that Government gets all the grain it can 
under the levy, described above, plus further small quantities through voluntary 
surrenders, in which the administration assists by persuasion, and by allowing 
a bonus over and above the procurement price. 

Ill DISTBIBUTION 

6. Theory and Practice in Distribution. —-The levy-cum-monopoly system 
implies: — 

(a) The feeding by Government of all individuals in areas where there is 
no production, which means in effect the rationing of all towns; and 
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(b) in other areas, the feeding of non-producers and under-producers to 
the extent necessary, which means informal rationing in rural areas. 

This position is theoretically accepted by the Hyderabad fetate. In 
practice, however. Government has been quite unable to meet these 
obligations, owing to lack of stocks. The extent of distribution is 
limited to th e following— 

(1) Rationing.— This exists in five towns only, of which Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad are the largest. The population covered is approxi¬ 
mately 18 lakhs. The size of the ration is 12 ozs. per adult per 
day with half that quantity for children. The composition of the 
ration varies according to the availability of grain. In "Warangal 
city, for example, at the time of our visit, it was 6 ozs. of rice, 2 
ozs. of wheat and 4 ozs. of ragi. 

(2) Essential personnel, such as railways, big industries, etc. are fed 
regularly on the basis of their requirements. 

(3) In other areas, which include unrationed towns and rural areas, 
allocations are made for distribution from time to time. These 
ar e strictly limited according to the availability of grain and often 
bear no relation to actual requirements.. The population in fact 
feeds itself partially from this source, and relies on the availability 
of grain from the 10 srs. exemption permitted under tli e Government 
monopoly, and from breaches of it. Towns, with quite substantial 
populations are thus feeding themselves and it is quite obvious that 
this is only possible by Government not enforcing the monopoly, a 
process which was described to us by an official source, as 
“winking” 

IV. ADMINISTRATION 

7. Administration. —Administrative work in districts is shared by two 
organisations—(1) th e assessment and the enforcement of the levy is the 
responsibility of the Civil Administrator (who corresponds to the Collector), 
assisted by revenue staff. 

(2) The collection of grain into godowns, the custody and maintenance of 
stocks, payments and accounting, and issues are in charge of the Hyderabad 
Co-operative Commercial Corporation, an organisation controlled, for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, by Government, but having an independent existence in law' as a 
co-operative. The Civil) Administrator is supposed to have some general 
control over the activities of the Corporation in his district. 

At the headquarters of the State this division is continued and the Corpo¬ 
ration works under the general supervision, regarding policy, of the Food 
Secretary, though its accounts are maintained independently of Government. 

V. CRITICISM 

8. Defects. —The defects of the Hyderabad system of procurement and 
distribution arise from the complete acceptance of the Bombay system without 
the means of enforcing it. Hyderabad State has been too ambitious, in 
accepting a policy which it does not, at the time, have the wherewithal in the 
matter of organisation or stocks, to be able to administer. In this background 
the main defects of the system are: — 

(1) The Bombay method to be-successful implies a settled and efficient 
revenue administration and system of revenue records. In Hyderabad, 
while, in some areas, the basic revenue record exists in suitable form 
there are several defects in practice. These are— 
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(a) The Taiwan, who is responsible for work at the village, is mostly 
a hereditary employee in charge of a comparatively large number of 
villages (25 to 80|. Efficiency is not of a high order. 

(b) There are large areas of jagir land where no revenue record was 
maintained and where record is now being built up. 

(c) The chequered history of Hyderabad during .the last few years has 
put a great strain on the administration, so that the usual checks 
and counter-checks in each village are not effective. 

(d) The Bombay method of calculating surpluses is somewhat compli¬ 
cated and bewildering to the producer, and even to officials. The 
producer does not understand the basis on which his levy has been 
assessed. 

The result of these various facts is that administratively it is up-hill work 
getting the new system settled. 

(2) A method of proetcement, which involves the calculation of the 
surplus of the individual holder, produces strong temptation to sub¬ 
divide holdings into units so small that they wiil b; exempt from 
the levy. For example, a self-cultivating landlord owning 10 acres 
will obviously be assessed to a higher figure than if he divides his- 10 
acres between tenants each holding 2, as the family requirements' of 
each tenant will then be deducted from the surplus available from each 
parcel of two acres. Fictitious sub-divisions are comparatively easy 
where there is collusion between village officer and landlord or tenant, 
and where the revenue agency is not settled, enough to put through 
the necessary supervision and check. Such tendencies are already 
noticeable in the Hyderabad State. 

(3) The main defect of the system, as worked out in. Hyderabad, lies on 
the distribution side, where Government has in fact not been able to 
meet the obligations inherent in the ' scheme. The result is that a 
practical situation has had to be met and the answer found has been 
to ignore purposely bleaches in at least the monopoly part of the 
scheme. Where consumers are left to fend for themselves in this 
way, there is a pressure on supplies and a tendency to higher prices 
than those fixed by Government. 

9. Hyderabad Co-operative Commercial Corporation. —The organisation of 
food through the Corporation leads to, at least some, divorce between the 
authorities with executive responsibility and those in charge of the custody and 
maintenance of stocks. This aspect of the problem is not serious, since the 
emplovees of the Corporation are practically Government servants, and, at 
least, at the senior level, are lecruited from the permanent Government service. 
Duplicating machinery, however, means expenditure and, as a result, the 
incidentals, added to the price of grain and charged to the consumer, are 
amongst the highest itf the country, amounting on an average to Rs. 2/8/ - per 
mil, The result is a disparity between the procurement price and the issue 
rate at which the consumer gets supplies. Such disparity puts a strain on the 
procurement system and subjects Government to criticism, as well as loss where 
it subsidizes part of the cost. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

10. Possibility of reverting to previous system of procurement— The Com¬ 
mittee is of the opinion, shared substantially by the Hyderabad Administration, 
that it has been a mistake to ; *droduce the Bombay system* 
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In the unsettled administrative and political conditions o! Hyderabad,- 
and without adequate stocks to start the distribution operations inherent in the 
scheme, it has from the veiy beginning had to accept compromises and half 
measures. The scheme is also generally too complicated to be understood by 
the cultivator and Government has not been able to put through the necessary 
education. Under the previous system of procurement Government levied, 
on the actual holder of land, whether tenant or landlord, at a flat rate per acre 
on the area cultivated with foodgrains. There were exemptions for the culti¬ 
vator of small holdings, of one acre irrigated and five acres dry land. This 
system was simple, both for administration and people, and was able to produce 
a substantial purchase for Government. The main objections to this system 
were (i) that a flat rate of assessment was hard on the small holder and (ii) that 
it offered inducement to the cultivator to grow uncontrolled food, or cash 
crops, rather than leviable foodgrains. 

We have considered carefully the possibility of reverting to this system, but 
in spite of its advantages consider it inadvisable to do so. It is important that 
there should be some continuity of policy, particularly in Hyderabad; the 
Bombay system We understand was recommended to Government by responsi¬ 
ble noli-official opinion, and lias not yet had time to prove its worth. 

We are also of opinion that in the circumstances of Hyderabad a ltvy 
continues to be necessary and, a monopoly alone will not meet the situation. 
We are, therefore, compelled to make recommendations v^icliin the terms of 
the Bon-.bay system in an endeavour to improve its administration in Hyderabad 
and extract from it a settled and orderly food administration. It is necessary, 
however, to make clear that Hyderabad is a problem area and it will be tome 
time before any system really settles down and produces assured results. 

11. Rationing and Distribution. —The first necessity in Hyderabad is that 
the declared policy of Government, which is the Bombay system, should be 
strictly enforced. This involves not only making the routine machinery of 
assessment, the service of bills, payments to the cultivator, enforcement of the 
levy, etc., more efficient, which should be possible for the next crop, as a 
result of the experience gained during the current year, but also means the 
acceptance by Government of its responsibility for distribution. - In order to 
achieve this we recommend (a) the rationing of all towns, with a population 
above 50,000, before the arrival of the new crop, (b) an extension of rationing 
to towns, with a population above 25,000, as soon as possible after the new 
crop arrives (c) the abolition of the 10 seers exemption in the monopoly; this 
should be reduced to 3 lbs. We also recommend that Government' should 
substantially undertake the teeding of non-producers and under producers who 
require grain‘in deficit rural areas. In doing so it should, however, make care¬ 
ful enquiry regarding the availability and consumption of alternative food, 
particularly pulses, and undertake feeding only where such food is not available. 
We see no prospects of the levy-cum-monopoly producing satisfactory results, 
iu the matter either of procurement or of a steady price level, unless these 
commitments are squarely faced and regularly met. For the immediate future 
this implies adequate stocks with the Government, which can only be provided 
by increased imports. In view of the difficult circumstances through which the 
State has passed, we recommend that the import quota of Hyderabad State 
should be adequate to meet these requirements. Once the procurement and 
distribution schemes are established it should b e possible for the State Govern¬ 
ment to extract the maximum surplus and reduce its dependence on Central 
Government help for the future. 
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Our estimate of the requirements of the State Government till the end of- 


December, 1950, to enforce this proposal is: 

A. assets — Tons 

Stock on 1st May 1950 ....... 80,000 

Expected further procurement ...... 30,000 

Balance of import quota of 35,000 tons due from the Centre • 21,000 

Total . 1,31,000 

Liabilities . 

B. Present commitments— 

For rationed towns ........ 1,20,000 

Essential personnel and District Demands .... 80,000 

Total . 2,00,000 

C. Further requirements— 

To ration towns above 50,000 at additional 3,000 tons per 

month for six months ....... 18,000 

To meet additional district demands at 3,000 tons per month 

for six months . . . . . . . . 18,000 

Total . 36,000 

D. Grand Total B plus C 2,36,000 


E. Increased Quota D minus A . . 1,05,000 or say 

1,00,000 tons. 


12. The alternative temporary abolition of the monopoly.— If it is not possi¬ 
ble for the Central Government to accept this recommendation, the only alter¬ 
native seems to be to relax substantially and immediately, and till Govern¬ 
ment collects the stocks, the monopoly provisions of the scheme. It is far 
better that the Government itself should provide, within its, scheme, for the 
people, to feed themselves rather than permit, as it does at present, continual 
and regular violation of the law. If would, however, be a mistake to abolish 
entirely the provisions of the monopoly bv allowing free movement and pur_ 
ehase within large zones. Movement bans, as between districts, should be 
maintained in full and, even within each district, as far as possible, move¬ 
ment should only be permitted within a group of villages, or from a group of 
villages to an unrationed town, which requires to be fed. It would also be a 
mistake to allow the trade to operate, on this surplus. The relaxation of the 
monopoly should, therefore, provide, for free sales in the free areas, between 
producer and consumer direct, and not between producer and licensee. We realise 
that this relaxation will probably mean a- greater strain on the levy part of the 
scheme, its effect will have to be carefully watched and such small stocks as 
Government may have for the purpose, utilised wherever there is a danger of 
high blackmarket prices appearing. These relaxations should be regarded purely 
as a temporary measure to meet the minimum needs of the people. Government 
should, as and when it accumulates stocks, extend rationing first, to all towns 
with a population of 50,000 and above; second, to towns with a population above 
25,000, informal rationing to deficit rural areas; and the abolition of the 10 seers 
exemption in the monopoly. As Government takes over distribution in this way 
the relaxation of the monopoly should be progressively withdrawn. 

There is considerable danger that in putting through these proposals the 
price structure will be strained to a limit where the levy, which must continue 
in full, becomes difficult to collect and unpopular. We would, therefore, 
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reiterate that a much sounder solrftion of the present situation, and in keeping 
with the system of procurement we are recommending for the country, would 
be the provision of stocks by the Centre to establish rationing and distribution 
on an adequate scale, so that the Bombay system really gets a chance which 
should mean, for the future, a much smaller demand on Central resources. 

13. Administration. —The present duplicate system of administration, partly 
by direct Government agency and partly through the H.C.C.C., should be re¬ 
placed by a unified administration. The following, in brief outline, is the 
administrative set up we recommend for districts:—, 

(1) The Civil Administrator or Collector should be in charge of food work 
in each district, both on the procurement and distribution sides. 

(2) He should be assisted, in each district, by a District Food Officer, 
of the rank of Deputy Collector or similar status. 

(3) Below the District Food Officer the organisation will divide itself 
into four sections.— 

(a) Tie venue staff, suitably strengthened where necessary, for the 
assessment and enforcement of the levy. 

(b) Accounts staff, for the accounting of grain and incidentals. The 
basic accounts will be maintained by the staff in charge of godowns 
and collection of grain, but the District Food Officer will requirfe 
assistance at headquarters to co-ordinate, supervise and audit 
accounts work. 

(c) Staff at the Procurement Centre, the number and status of which 

will depend on the number of centres and the volume of work at. 
each. ' ' 

(d) Where there is rationed town, the District Food Officer will have 
to be assisted by a Rationing Officer or Assistant in charge of ration¬ 
ing operations in the town. 

In the case of the large towns of Hyderabad and Secunderabad it will be 
necessary to have independent and whole-time rationing staff, though here 
also the custody and maintenance of stocks, at the wholesale stage, should be 
the responsibility of the Collector and the District Food Officer. The stafE at 
the procurement centre should also be responsible for the supervision of dis¬ 
tribution in non-rationed areas, under the orders of the District Food Officer 
and Collector. 

The above is an outline of the arrangements, we consider suitable and should 
not be considered exhaustive. The details will have to be filled up, according 
to local needs in each district the object being the concentration of control, the 
abolition of duplication and consequently less expenditure. Trained staff of 
the H.C.C.C. should, of course, be absorbed in the new machine; 

VII. CONCLUSION 

14. Conclusion.—-Tt is necessary to recognise the special circumstances of 
Hyderabad State, where a great strain has been put on both people and adminis¬ 
tration, in the recent past. In order to help the State to establish some degree 
of security and continuity in food administration, it is necessary to put it on 
its. feet, bv giving a fair start to its present policy. For this purpose the crux 
of the problem seems to be an adequate system of rationing and distribution, 
which considering the handicaps with which the State, starts, means the supply 
of adequate stocks, at the initial stage. We are of the view that unless this 



position is frankly recognised, there is very slight prospect of the present sys¬ 
tem of procurement and distribution proving a success, nor are we able to 
recommend an alternative system, which will produce the necessary results 
without an initial strain on Central Government allotments. We recommend 
that an examination of the State’s requirements, to put through rationing and 
distribution on at least the scale suggested above, should be undertaken im¬ 
mediately and should be, working smoothly two or three months before the 
arrival of the new crop, so that the maximum advantage may be obtained from 
the levy and monopoly during the coming year. 



CHAPTER 12—MADHYA FKADJliSH 

I. FOOD POSITION 

1. Importance of Madhya Pradesh. —This State has an extremely important 
position in the economy of controls. It is one of the very few surplus areas 
in Ihe country and has, since reeontrol, enforced an unusual system of pro¬ 
curement. The State is situated in the centre of India and its policy has 
repercussions not only on the availability of food for deficit States, but also 
on public and official reaction to food controls. 

2. Production and Population. ^Madhya Pradesh consists of three distinctly 
separated belts, one of which produces rice, another wheat, and the third Jowar. ■ 
In 1948, 14 States formerly belonging to the Eastern States Agency, were 
merged with Madhya Pradesh. All these States are in the rice belt but none 
of them has been surveyed, and in none of them is there an efficient land 
record system as yet, due to this factor. Consequently the figures of acreages 
in regard to these merged areas are extremely doubtful.' There are very few 
Patwaris, and those that exist are untrained. Furthermore, the outturn in these 
areas is almost impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy, because 
it varies so widely from tract to tract within the same unit. Thus in the more 
civilised part of Nandgaon, Raigarh and Raster the average rice outturn will be 
approximately the same as that in the main part of the State, namely, 800 lbs. 
of paddy per acre. But in other parts of the same units and of similar units, 
the .method of cultivation is to burn the undergrowth, just before the rains. 
During the rains, the area is ploughed once or even not ploughed at- all, and 
paddy is broadcast. The next time the cultivator approaches his field is at the 
harvest. Such cultivation cannot possibly produce more than 1£ times or 
twice the seed sown. Owing to lack of land record facilities, it is impossible 
to state what percentage of the area is under this form of cultivation although 
it must be more than half. The total rice area in the merged States is about 
25.3 lakh acres while the area under rice in the rest of the Madhya Pradesh is 
about 63 lakh acres. 

The Jowar area consists, broadly speaking, of all the four districts of Berar, 
and covers 49 lakh acres. The wheat area is confined to Northern Madhya 
Pradesh and covers 18 lakh acres. We were informed by the State’ autho¬ 
rities that both Jowar and wheat acreages have been decreasing at an alarming 
rate, wheat since 1938, when it stood at 33 lakh acres, and Jowar since 1943-44, 
when it was 56 lakh acres. The reason for these decreases is said to be tha 
availability of more profitable substitute crops, groundnut and pulses in the 
case of Jowar, and pulses and gram in the case of wdieaf. There has been no 
such reduction in the rice area, because there are no substitutes possible in the 
tract in wffiich rice is grown. 

The total food production of the State is 33.11 lakh tons, of which rice is 
16.93 lakhs, millets (mostly Jowar) 14.12 lakhs and wheat 3.69 lakhs (figures are 
the average of the 7 years ending Rabi 1949). These production figures exclude 
the merged States, for which the Madbya Pradesh Government has not sup¬ 
plied figures. The Food Ministry estimate production of these States, which 
are an overall surplus area, at 5 lakh tons. Madhya Pradesh also produces 
gram, estimated at 2.3 lakh tons per annum (average of 7 years ending Rabil 
1949). The population of the State including the merged region is 20.92 
millions, of which 2.01 million is in urban areas. (Census Commissioner’s 
estimate 2.36 millions) 

Madhya Pradesh is heavily surplus in rice, self-sufficient in millets in a 
normal year, and deficit in wheat and, on the whole, definitely a surplus area. 

II. PROCUREMENT 

3. Participants in the grain trade. —Madhya Pradesh has substantially con¬ 
tinued with the system of —ocurement, established to implement the polic T 
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of decontrol in 1948 and has, in fact, not gone bach in principle to a controls 
system. In order to understand the system of procurement, it is necessary 
mention the main relevant participants in the grain trade. These are:— 

(1) the producer—he sells his surplus in any one or more of the following 
ways—. 

(a) at the market or gun]. The cultivator normally markets paddy, 
though w'e were informed that inione district he gets this, converted 
into rice and then sells rice in the market; 

(b) to small middle men, called variously Bhusaries of G lias, who 
usually buy grain in small quantities in the village itse. or at one 
of the weekly rural markets; 

(c) to the consumer direct—this is usually done at the raural weekly 
markets, in small quantities, for personal consumption. Since the 
introduction of the present system of purchase, this tendency is 
on the increase, specially for Jowar and wheat, since Government’s 
levy is not applicable to quantities purchased by consumers dii’ect 
from the cultivators. 

(2) The small middle man (bhusari or kochia) who buys the grain 
direct from the cultivator in small quantities and sells it at the market. 

(3) The consumer who buys the grain at the retail shop, or at the weekly 
rural market, or direct from the cultivator. The latter tendency is 
on the increase, at least for Jowar and wheat. 

(4) The trader who normally buys grain at the market or gunj and stores 
on his own account, in some cases, and invariably also is a commis¬ 
sion agent responsible for despatches to an outside buyer. This type 
of trader does not normally buy at the weekly rural market. 

From the point of view of Madhya Pradesh’s procurement scheme, the 
persons falling in class (4) are licensed, as they deal in large quantities, invari. 
ably exceeding the exemption limit of 5 mds. and in fact, under normal con¬ 
ditions, are practically the only persons who purchase and sell grain on a com¬ 
mercial scale. 

4. Levy on Licensees. —The system of procurement in Madhya Pradesh is 
to take from licensees, (i.e. persons, other than cultivators, who deal in quan¬ 
tities exceeding 5 maunds at a single transaction) a fixed proportion of the 
grain passing through their hands, at a fixed procurement price. The propor¬ 
tions at present enforced are 60 per cent, for rice, 40 per cent, for Jowar, 
60 per cent, for wheat and 50 per cent, for gram in areas where the levy is 
applied, which is only in districts or talukas where there' is a surplus. 

On a detailed examination of the system in working, we found that ade¬ 
quate precautions are taken to ensure that once grain comes into the hands 
of licensees Government’s share is actually taken by it. We examined two 
areas of Madhya Pradesh in one of which it is the practice for cultivators to 
market rice and in the other for cultivators to market paddy only. We were 
told that in all areas, except one district, the practice was to market paddy 
and not rice'. Some important points of procedure are:—- 

(1), Where rice is marketed by the cultivator, he takes it to a mil] for mill¬ 
ing. The Governmental checks on procurement commence at this stage. 

Aregister is maintained by the milling inspector and by the miller 
to show the name, address and the quantity milled bv each person. 
In addition, a kind of receipt book is maintained by the milling inspec¬ 
tor and this contains the same information as the milling register, in 



triplicate, for each person who mills his paddy. One copy goes to 
the marketing inspector at the gnnj or market and the other to the 
Food Officer, when it is scrutinised by the- Food Supply Inspector. 

(2) All purchases, whether by trade or Government, are at the market 
and are checked against the milling register or the receipt book. The 
trader hands over immediately Government’s share of his purchase, 
which is then priced by the Procurement Inspector and the Procure¬ 
ment Agent. The latter is a trade agent, appointed by Government at 
each market, to take over and pay for grain on its behalf. A check 
over this pricing is, further exercised by the Food Officer at the time 
of paying the bill of the Procurement Agent, by analysing the sealed 
sample sent to him -by the Procurement Inspector with the bill. This 
sealed sample is one of three drawn from t-he consignment at the time 
of purchase; one sample goes to the- Godown Superintendent, the other 
remains with the Procurement Agent and the third goes to the Food 

Officer. 

(3) Each licensed trader has to submit a weekly return which shows, 
amongst other things, the quantity purchased by him from non-licen¬ 
sees and to which is attached the receipt from the Government Pro¬ 
curement Agent for any quantity sold to Government against the levy. 
These returns are cross checked with the milling register and the 
receipt book. 

(4) In those areas where paddy is marketed rather than rice, the checks 
commence at the market when the- paddy is auctioned. A list is pre¬ 
pared of all purchases made and these are followed up to ensure that 

- within a reasonable period, the equivalent quantity of rice is delivered 
to Government. It is easier and less complicated to exercise efficient 
checks in areas where paddy is marketed rather than rice. The pricing 
system is the same as in the areas described above. 

(5) For wheat and Jowar the same procedure applies as for paddy. 

(6) All financing of procurement operations is done by Government. 
The Procurement Agent, employed at each market, is utilised merely 
to do the initial collecting and pacing for the grain, which h e then 
delivers, on payment of his commission, at Government godowns. 
This agent is not allowed any private business. 

(7) The Madhya Pradesh Government also allows cultivators and traders, 
who so wish, to surrender voluntarily any grain they may have to 
Government at the procurement price. Purchases from this source 
are, however, nominal. 

5. Prices, other restrictions and requisitioning. —There is no price control, 
•except- for the portion of the' grain taken over by Government at the fixed 
procurement price. Prices of all other grain are allowed to find their own level 
and in fact vary considerably. We found the open market wheat price rang¬ 
ing from Rs. 17/- to Rs. 22/- per maund as against Rs. 15/-, which is the 
procurement price. The Jowar price varied between Rs. 12/8/- to Rs. 16/- 
per maund as against the Government- procurement price of Rs. 8/6/-. In re¬ 
gard to rice the open market rate is Re. 1/- to Rs. 3/- higher than the procure¬ 
ment rate, though in some cases, particularly at small markets, the open rate 
is even lower than Government’s. The disparity between procurement and 
market prices is likely to grow as the crop year advances. 

There are no restrictions of any kind barring a few border areas where smug¬ 
gling is a problem, on the movement of grain or on purchase, storage and sale 
transactions. 
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The Madhya Pradesh Government provide in their scheme, through am 
aunual declaration of policy, that Government shall have the right to requisition 
stocks from traders at the procurement price should market rates become very 
much higher than procurement prices. We are informed that this provision 
has been utilised, at one time, for requisitioning rice. It does not, however, 
seem to have been applied to wheat or -Jowar where market prices are very 
much higher than procurement rates, the reason probably being that there 
are no stocks of any substance with traders. 

III. DISTRIBUTION 

6. Provisioning. —'Three of the larger towns are provisioned, which means 
that ration cards are issued on application to those who wish to buy grain from 
ration shops.' Free imports into these provisioned towns are, however, permit¬ 
ted, and trade shops, therefore, flourish side by side with those supervised by 
Government. This means in effect that only the poorer class takes advantage 
cf government shops and this only when supplies are not otherwise available, 
or their price prohibitive. This is proved by the fact that though the ration 
scale is 12 ozs., the actual offtake is 3. 

7. Pair price Shops.—-A limited number of fair price shops have been opened 
in defiicit areas, mostly towns. Here also open markets are permitted and 
most consumers draw their supplies from private sources. Ration cards are not 
issued and a check on sales is kept by limiting the amount which may be 
purchased in one transaction. Except for imported wheat, and the small quan¬ 
tities of local wheat and Jowar, which Government may buy, for all practical 
purposes only rice is available at these shops, and the demand for wheat and 
Jowar, which are in short supply, is not met. The reason for this is. that Gov¬ 
ernment have not been able to procure these two foodgrains except in nomina 
quantities. 

IV. ADMINISTRATION 

8. Administration.— The Committee has little to say regarding the adminis¬ 
tration of food in Madhya Pradesh. The district organisation is under the con¬ 
trol of the Deputy Commissioner, who is assisted by a Food Officer of Deputy 
Collector’s status. The organisation is set up on sound lines, through in view of 
the comparatively light responsibilities undertaken by the State, it Is smaller than 
in most parts of the country. It is, however, quite capable of being expanded, 
at comparatively short notice, to meet anyfurther responsibilities which may be 
placed on it. 

V. CRITICISM 

9. Objectives of the system and extent of success claimed.— The system of 
procurement and distribution seems to have two main objectives:— 

(1) to give to Government supplies of grain adequate to meet the require¬ 
ments of provisioning and fair price shops, and for export. The 
emphasis in this State is on export rather than the former; 

(2) to keep the level of prices down. This is achieved in two ways— 

(a) bv Government buying a nroportion of the grain in trade hands 
at a fixed price. Since the trader has to make up his cost, not only 
on the portion he is allowed to sell in the free market, but also on the 
portion which he surrenders to Government, Government’s procure¬ 
ment price influences directly the price he is willing and able to pay 
for the balance; 

(b) by running fair price shops where grain is made available, to such 
consumers as wish to have it. at a price based on the procurement 
price. 

The Madhya Pradesh authorities claim that in regard to rice the System 
gives the maximum availability for export, because it reduces Government 
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commitments for in Province consumption and increases market arrivals. In 
fact, market arrivals would probably'be stimulated under this system so long as 
market prices were not appreciably higher than procurement rates, because 
there is free bidding for paddy.or rice at the market. On the distribution side, 

. by leaving with the trader a percentage of his purchases, elaborate arrange¬ 
ments for distribution are rendered unnecessary and the strain on Government 
stocks is low. It is claimed in favour of the system that the difference between 
the quantity procured and the quantity distributed in the Province is more than 
it was when monopoly procurement together with a fairly extensive system of 
rationing were being undertaken in Madhya Pradesh. As this differential repre¬ 
sents the quantity available for export the Madhya Pradesh authorities state 
that n is more useful, from the Centre’s point of view, fhan any more intensive- 
system. 

In regard to Jowar, we were informed that purchases are negligible because 
the cultivator is selling his produce direct to the consumer, and not to the tra¬ 
der, in small quantities. We were informed that, there was no shortage as 
such but prices were high. (Wheat Es. 17/- to Rs. 22/- in the open market as 
against a procurement price of Rs. 15/- and Jowar Rs. 12/8/- to Rs. 16/. as 
against a procurement price of Rs. 8/6-). Similarly, in regard to wheat, al¬ 
though purchases are more substantial, they are not an appreciable part of the 
quantity marketed. We were told that in view of the alarming decrease in 
acreages under these two commodities the Madhya Pradesh Government were 
averse to introducing any more rigid form of control over them because such 
control would result in further shrinkage of area. Madhya Pradesh claims 
that though the State is deficit in wheat and Jowar, there does not appear 
to be any real shortage from the consumer’s point of view, and the only incon¬ 
venience caused to him is the relatively high price. 

10. Advantages of the System, —The main advantages of the system arise 
from the fact that it means little or no control and people of Madhya Pradesh 
are, therefore, not subject to the same restrictions as in other parts of the 
country. The trader is permitted to function freely and fully, o n at least part 
of the grain available, and even the share of Government is purchased through 
him; the cultivator can sell his produce in a free market, retaining as much of 
it as lie wishes, and if he is a producer of rice, he has the freedom to market 
either paddy or rice; the consumer can buy the grain of his choice, in such 
quantities as he desires, whenever it is available, and at least in some areas, 
also has the assurance of being able to get supplies at a fixed price through 
retail shops supervised by Government. Thus, unlike other States, there is 
practically no regimentation of the people, at any stage; in a legal sense, at 
least, no black marketing or profiteering is possible, as there are no laws on 
the subject. No blame can be attached to Government for high prices. The 
system is virtual decontrol, with Government operating on a small surplus for 
purposes of export and the running of fair price shops. 

11- Defects. The above are the claims made on behalf of the svstem and 
its advantages. Against these it has very considerable defects. Th e more 
important.of these seem to be:— 

(1) the system fails entirely in its objective when there is a marked 
disparity between the procurement price fixed by Government and 
market rates. The trader is required to hand over a, percentage of his. 
stocks to Government at a. fixed price. It is only worth while for 
him to do so if, considering the price he receives for these stocks and 
that received by him for the share o n which he is able to operate 
freely, he makes a net profit. When market prices are very much- 
above procurement rates, it becomes necessary for him to charge 
higher and higher on the free portion in order to make good his losses. 
There is a point beyond which he cannot go, since an alternative source 
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of supply is available to the cousmer in his ability to buy direct from 
the cultivator, such transactions -not being liable to the levy. This 
means that when circumstances of this kind arise procurement by 
. Government is literally impossible. 

(2) It follows that under this system Government cannot possibly get 
the whole surplus. As its procurement gets nearer to taking away the 
whole surplus, in view' of the fact that the balance, even in the best 
distribution system cannot be evened out exactly according to needs, 
there is a tendency for a, rise in prices. The result is that the circums¬ 
tances described at (1) above immediately become operative and, in 
fact purchases by Government come to a standstill. 

(3) There are, in the system, several means of by-passing procurement 
and doing so entirely within the limits of the law. In this connection 
we would mention the following: — 

(a) the levy is collected only from licensees. It is quite possible to 
avoid the levy altogether by avoiding the licensee. This has, in 
fact, happened in the case of Jowar, where sales to licensees simply 
do not take place and direct contact has been established between the 
consumer and the cultivator. The practice is now also spreading to 
wheat; 

(b) transactions below 5 mds. do not require a licence, so that here 
again it is possible to avoid the levy altogether, by a series of 
small transactions, used as a cloak for purchases which may well 
be on a commercial scale; and 

(c) even in rice, in which the State is heavily surplus, mostly in one 
concentrated area, there is evidence that at least some degree of by¬ 
passing the levy is practised. "For example, cultivators may get 
stocks of paddy milled without any kind of limit. Their stocks are 
not subject to the levy and it is quite possible for a cultivator to set 
up virtual business without paying any levy to Government by a 
series of sales below 5 maunds in each case. We also beard of at 
least one or two cases of traders getting paddy milled, ostensibly 
in the names of several cultivators, and avoiding the levy. 

Thus in this system of procurement, whether there is any strain on the 
supply and price position, there are literally a host of quite legal and open 
means by which stocks may be disposed of, without the payment, of Govern¬ 
ment’s share of grain. We are quite convinced that these objections are far 
from theoretical and this is conclusively proved by the fact that during 1949-50 
Government have only purchased 450 tons of Jowar and about 5,000 tons of 
wheat. It is quite frankly admitted by the Madhya Pradesh Administration 
itself that as far as these grains go the scheme is an almost total failure. The 
scheme has produced exports in rice,, but we believe that the reason for this 
is that the factors mentioned above do not operate as the State is heavily sur¬ 
plus in this grain. These would, - however, operate in exactly the 
same way, as for wheat and Jowar, if Government got, anywhere near really 
removing the whole surplus. The success of the scheme for rice, therefore, 
depends on not taking away, for export- or otherwise, what could be made 
available under a more rigorous system of procurement. We have examined 
very carefully nett and gross exports from this State, both before and after the 
trader levy, taking into consideration the production each year, including since 
1948 that "of the merged States. The result of this examination does not con¬ 
firm the belief of the Madhya Pradesh Government that, exports have been 
larger under this system. Actually the period for which the trader levy has 
worked was not normal enough for a categorical conclusion, but the indications 
are unmistakable that the comparative position is worse under the Trader Levy 
than under a system of monopoly procurement. 
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The following figures illustrate this point :— 



System of 

Production of 




Nett 

Exports 

Figures cf States 
merged with 
Madhya Pradesh | 
in 1948 | 

Total nett 
Exports 
( + ) or 
Impoits 
(—) from 
Madhya 
Pradesh. 

and 

Marged 

State? 

Year 

Procure¬ 
ment in 
Madhya 
Pradesh 

corp from which 
bulk of 

purchases made 
(*000 tons) 

Exports 
(’000 tons) 

Imports 
(’000 tons) 

( + ) or 
Imports 

. <-> 

( 000 tons) 

Production 

rice 

(’000 tons). 

Nett 
Exports 
(’000 tons) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1943 


Rice . 1829 

Millets . 1321 

Wheat . 511 

Riee 

t Millets . 

145 

3 

Wheat 35 

— 113 

508 

Not 

available 




3661 

148 






1944 

Type 

Rice . 1829 

Rice 

197 

Wheat 80 

+ 174 

656 

64 

+ 238 



Millets . 1547 

Millet* . 

5/ 

yrv| ; 






of 

Wheat . 370 




i | 






3746 

_ " 

254 

... .. 





1945 

Monopoly 

Rice . 1225 j 

Rice 

203 

Wheat 38 

+ 229 

541T 

40 

+ 269 



Millets . 1242 

MH'Hs - 

04" 


1 






Wheat . 503 










.3470 

207 






1946 


Rice . 1641 

Rice 

141 

Wheat 50 

+ 93 

520 

30 

+ 129 



Millets 1177 

Millets . 

2 








Wheat . 436 






1 




3254 

143 






1947 

Levy, 
following 
substan¬ 
tial crop 
failure. 

Rice . 1401 

Millets . 968 

Wheat .112 

Rice 

Millets . 

39 

7 

Wheat 61 

Millets;! 49 

-164 

422 

47 ! 

! 

-117 




• 









2481 

40 

210 





1948 

Trade 

Levy 

Rice . 1704 

~ -«-'.(*** 

Rice 

132 

Wheat 56 

+ 91 

600 

28 

+119 


Millets . 1354 

Millets . 

15 





■ 


1 

Wheat . 201 










3319 

147 






1949 

Trade 

Levy 

Rice . 1720 

Rice 

60 

Wheat 68 

-54 

628 

24 

-30 


Millets . 893 



Millets 46 







Wheat . 393 










3006 



J14 



% 



(Figures Columns l to 6 from the Madhya Pradesh Government, Columns 7 to 0 from the Food Ministry.) 
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These figures show— 

(i) Excluding the year 1947, which saw a substantial crop failure and the 
introduction of a levy, which we do not recommend for this State, the following 
exports:— 

Ave. age annual nett 
exports from 

Years Madhya Pradesh 

(’000 tons) 


Monopoly period 

1943 152 

(ii) Even including 1947 the figures are 

1943—47 I 89 47 136 

(ii) As against which the average exports under the Trader Levy are: — 

1948—49 19.0 26 45 

- I 

Thus in both merged States and Madhya Pradesh exports have fallen. 
Nevertheless, we do not insist on a categorical conclusion from these figures, 
as production has also been low in Madhya- Pradesh proper, though not in the 
merged States; we do, however, insist that the conclusion that the Trader Levy 
has produced substantially better results than other system of procurement, 
is unwarranted. 

12. Repercussions on policy and administration elsewhere. —The system of 
procurement and distribution in Madhya Pradesh is, in our view, not only 
objectionable from the point of view of the surplus it yields and the price 
level, but also because of repercussions on the whole policy of food control. 
It is too widely assumed that as long as this State continues to offer a surplus 
to the Centre,' no one should be worried about its internal food policy. For 
practical purposes such, a view cannot be conceded. The question of whether, 
there is an all-India food policy is constantly asked with reference to Madhya 
Pradesh. In areas where the administration is making a serious effort to 
meet the present situation there is resentment; in areas where there is doubt 
regarding the validity of present food policy, Madhya Pradesh is quoted as a 
practical example of an administration being permitted to establish virtual 
decontrol. The cultivator who surrenders'his grain to Government at a fixed 
price, under a rigorous levy, asks his Government why another cultivator 
is being allowed to sell grain at a price on which there is no limit; the consumer, 
who is strictly regimented by rationing and other food laws, raises similar 
queries. The only answer which these questions receive is that Madhya 
Pradesh is a surplus State, which confirms the feeling that there is not to be 
any attempt at meeting the food situation by ppoling the total resources 
available in the country. Administratively also, wide variations in policy raise 
several practical problems. From every point of view, therefore, the influence 
of the policy followed in the State is disintegrating and ekaotic. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

13. Monopoly Procurement. —We recommend that the Monopoly Procure¬ 
ment System, described in detail at Chapter 3, should he introduced in Madhya 
Pradesh. It is not necessary to describe the scheme here again, but the 
following points having special reference to fhis State are mentioned:— 

(1) The Scheme should apply to jowar, wheat and rice (including paddy). 
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(2) In the ease c>f jowar and rice, which are Kharif grains, it should be 
introduced with the arrival of the 1950 Kharif crop. In the case of 
wheat its introduction will have to await the Rabi 1950 crop. 

(3) The full, scheme, as described at Chapter 3, both the procurement 
and distribution parts, should be introduced. 

(4) Under a monopoly a fixed price will be given for grain with the 
result that' the cultivator will not be able to get a higher price for 
even part of his surplus by selling it in a free market. This is likely 
to cause resentment and will certainly jeopardize the scheme to begin 
wijh. To meet this difficulty, we recommend that the prices fixed 
for the monopoly should be somewhat higher than present prcicu/'e- 
menf rates, and thereafter should be fixed in parity with prices in 
the region. This is only fair when a change over is taking place from 
free marketing to monopoly. 

(5) In some areas there is apparently a practice for producers to get 
paddy milled for purposes of chnsumption and even for purposes of 
sale as rice. It will be necessary in such areas to make some, pro¬ 
vision for this practice to continue. In regard to paddy milledv for 
sale it should be possible to take over at the mill, under the monopoly, 
rice and to pay for it direct to the producer concerned. In regard 
to paddy brought to mills by cultivators for personal consumption, 
the only way out seems to be, to allow such milling of small quanti¬ 
ties on permit, preferably at one or two specified mills for each area. 
This concession may become a source of evasion and adequate pre¬ 
cation, at the executive level, will' be necessary to ensure against 
abuse. 

(6j Government will have to make provision for the purchase, by mono¬ 
poly, of paddy, and in areas where rice is marketed, rice from the 
producer direct. 

(/) It will.be necessary to suitably expand the administrative machinery 
to meet the requirements of these recommendations. We have 
already pointed out that we consider this could be done without great 
difficulty, as the skeleton administration for the purpose already 
exists > 

We have considered most carefully the possibility of adopting a modified 
monopoly for Madhya Pradesh, by permitting small and defined exemptions 
and thus avoiding the full rigour of this System on the distribution side. We 
regret that evem though Madhya Pradesh ’is surplus, we are unable to makf 
such a recommendation owing to the comparatively large towns which have 
to be fed, and the fact that production is not evenly spread out, but concen¬ 
trated, for each grain, in a particular area, so that there are large tracts 
deficit in one or other of the foodgrains. The conditions mentioned at Chapter 
2, paragraph 17(4) thus do not apply to this State. 

14. Non-monopoly Grains.— The non-monopoly grains will be, in order of 
importance, gram, barley, and maize. The production of the last two is 
negligible. Government should continue to buy gram to the extent, and in 
such a manner, as it considers necessary. The price of these foodgrains should, 
however, be controlled in parity with monopoly foodgrains. 

VII. SPECIAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 

15. Premium lor good Quality— In the-ease of superior rice the procure¬ 
ment price is fixed in terms of specifications which prescribe tolerance limits. 
No premium is allowed for rice, where the tolerance limit has been improved 
on, with the result that Government tends not to get any really first class 
rice. It is recommended that the specifications should be amended so as to 
allow premium for better quality than tolerance, or alternatively that a pre¬ 
mium should be paid for this quality. This measure will have* the effect of 
getting into Government hands some of the best rice produced. 
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CHAPTER 13—BIHAR 

I. FOOD POSITION 

1. Population and Production—Pood Conditions. —The principal crops grown: 
are rice, wheat and gram. Figures of production from 1942-48 to 1948-49 are 
as under: 

(1,000 tons) 


Year. 

Cereals 

(rice, millets, maize wheat 
and barley) 

Gram. 

1942-43 

4,178 

452 

1943-44 

4,245 

476 

1944-45 

3,778 

401 

1945-46 

3,549 

436 

1946-47 

3,795 

425 

1947-48 

3,752 

441 

1948-49 

3,108 

Not available. 

Average 

(wheat and barley figures 
not available) 

3,883 

(excluding 1948-49) 

438 

(excluding 1948-49) 


The total population as estimated by the Census Commissioner in March: 
1950, is 394-.2 lacs, with the urban population amounting to 21 lacs and the 
rural to 373-2 lacs. The urban population in 1941 was 18'6 lacs. The State 
contains no towns above 4 lacs, three towns with populations of between 1 to 
4 lacs and 65 small towns with population of between 10,000 to 1 lac. The 
food problem of Bihar is, therefore, not complicated by a heavy percentage 
of urban population. 

Bihar, in common with West Bengal, suffers from the permanent settle¬ 
ment and crop statistics appear to us to be unreliable. We have examined, 
with considerable care, the booklet published by the Bihar Government regard¬ 
ing the method of compiling crop statistics and it appears to us that, although 
some efforts have been made in the past to systematise these statistics on the 
lines of the random sampling method of Professor Mahalanobis, much remains 
to be done before reliance can be placed on them. We fofind that the Maha¬ 
lanobis method gave a wheat out-urn of about- 8 lac tons; but the Bihar method 
pow being followed gives 3'87 lac tons only. In practice the estimation of 
crops is by eye appraisement, and also by crop cutting experiments, done by 
about 6,000 Karmacharis (roughly corresponding to Patwaris) who visit 80- 
per cent, of the seventy odd thousand villages in Bihar each year. These 
Karmacharis work out the approximate area under each crop and the approxi¬ 
mate yield per acre of the crops. No attempt is made to maintain records of 
individual cultivators because of the zamindari system w'hich is prevalent, 
whereby the Government deals orily with the zamindar, and because large 
areas are under permanent settlement. There are thus no real annual land 
records. We believe that the estimates of production are definitely on the- 
low side. 

While we cannot place much reliance on Bihar statistics, we found during 
our visit that in spite of the rather peculiar procurement system followed and 
in spite of the fact that such control as exists, is calculated to accentuate any 
food shortage that may occur, there was no actual shortage of foodgrains, 
although prices were extremely high. We believe, that the food problem of 
Bihar is a problem of prices and, to a lesser extent, of local shortages. 
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One extremely important factor in the food situation is the importing of 
Nepal paddy into North Bihar. According to the Gregory Committee Report 
the average annual arrival of Nepal paddy was estimated to be 74,000 tons 
which is by no means a negligible quantity. The figures of Nepal paddy pur¬ 
chases in past years, as supplied to us, are— 


Year 

Arrival in tons 

1943-44 

43,683 

1944-45 

28,254 

1945-46 

61,241 

1946-47 

14,748 

1947-48 

11,809 

1948-49 

379 (uptill 10-3-49) 


It is doubtful whether ;se figures are correct and it is not understood how 
they were arrived at ii le absence of specific data. The whole question of 
Nepal paddy will be dei with in greater detail later in this chapter. 


From the food point view Bihar can be divided into five parts, North A, 
North B, North 0, Cer and South... North A is the Champaran tract which 
is heavily deficit and h 'ily populated but which receives some Nepal paddy. 

The main produce is ci crops and the cultivators are rich and can afford to 

pay high prices. Nortl ■ is the Koshi area which is heavily deficit, but less 
rich and equally heavi populated. Here no cash crops, are produced and 
the area is subject to fl is. North C is the Purnia area which produces jute, 

is deficit but receives a -ge part of the Nepal paddy coming into Bihar. The 

central zone includes 1 na and Shahabad districts and is roughly self-suffi¬ 

cient or slightly defici The South zone contains Ranchi, Cbhota Nagpur, 
and the Santal Pargar area and is definitely surplus. The Centre and the 
south are divided from the north by the Ganges which is negotiable near- 
Patna. Thereafter railway communications are by the Oudh Tirhut- Railway 
and are extremely inadequate. Road communications are practically nil. 
Thus transport difficulties accentuate the normal price differential between 
the surplus south and the deficit north. 

II. SYSTEM OF PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION. 

2. Rice — the 'South. —In respect of rice 4 surplus districts in the South and 
the centre have been cordoned off and a 1 monopoly at-the primary wholesale 
markets instituted in them. All stocks at purchasing centres, which cover 
the important markets, may only be sold to Government with the exception 
that any person, whether retailer or consumer, may purchase upto 3 maunds 
at, a time from market arrivals. The actual method of procurement in the 
purchasing centres, as we found, was for the agent to commence purchase 
•only when all other demands had been satisfied. Even at this stage he does 
not, go to each individual seller and make purchases but leaves the work to 
the petty trader or Koehia who mops up the stocks left in the market, and. 
brings them to the godown of the agent. The agent pays a part of their value 
immediately to this petty trader, and notifies the Food Officer of these pur¬ 
chases after he has accumulated sufficient stocks and has baggCd and weighed 
them. The Food Officer sends transport and the procured stocks are moved 
to the nearest Government godown which may be 20 to 100 miles, away. There 
they are priced. Payment is made to the agent within three days of receiving 
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stocks, but this date may be upto 10 days after the actual purchase of the 
stocks from the petty trader. There may be occasional instances where tht 
individual purchase is direct from the cultivator, but such instances do not 
appear to be numerous. The following points regarding this system are im¬ 
portant:— 

(1) The monopoly does not extend to all markets but is confined tc 
certain specific centres and there is no price control although Govern¬ 
ment purchases are naturally• at fixed rates. The position, therefore, 
is that transactions are left free in all places other than purchasing 
centres, and even here consumer demand is allowed to operate, indi¬ 
vidually and freely. There is, in fact, no monopoly at all. 

(2) Government purchases are made through a syndicate (or even an 
individual dealer where no syndicate is available). Definite areas are 
not allotted to each agent and there is in fact considerable overlapping 
in the sense that one agent may be making purchases in the area where 
two or three other agents are operating. 

(3) In surplus districts the market price and the procurement price are 
generally the same, except in Shahabad where the market price is much 
higher than the procurement rate. Even in surplus districts, there is 
an increasing tendency on the part of cultivators to mix a higher and 
lower variety of rice so as to get a higher price, in case they can.per¬ 
suade the procurement agent to grade the rice according to the higher 
variety mixed in it. 

(4) It is necessary to note that the marketing system in Bihar is different 
from that in Madhya Pradesh or Uttar Pradesh. There are no big 
daily Mandis or Ganjs. -Sales are in bi-weekly markets to which pro¬ 
duce is brought in head-loads. The grain may either be in the form' 
of paddy or of rice, but, except for a part of the Santhal Parganas, 
mostly handpounded rice is sold. The system of marketing is im¬ 
portant, because it leads to the further complication of the collection 
of a large number of headloads before a single big transaction is; 
completed. 

3. Rice—Shahabad. —In Shahabad district, (central zone) theoretically, the 
monopoly system is working but it is a complete failure because market prices 
are much higher than the procurement rates. The monopoly was, therefore, 
substituted by a levy of 25 per cent, imposed on all purchases of traders and' 
millers. In fact, mills are not functioning and nothing is collected. There 
seems to be no clear cut idea as to how to work this trader levy, nor is there- 
any provision that it should apply only to purchases by traders from non-licen- 
sees. If the levy was actually working much hardship would be caused by its 
being repetitive fa the sense that each’ sale would be subject- to it and stocks 
which changed hands five times between traders would pay the levy five times.. 
But in fact th e levy remains on paper and does not inconvenience any one. 

4. Rice—Other areas. —In deficit- areas and other districts where the mono¬ 
poly is not applied, there are no movement restrictions but 12 per cent, levy is 
imposed on all mills. Originally this levy was at a flat rate of 250 maunc(s per 
month per mill which was subsequently reduced to 150 maunds and now (from 
the 1st April) to 121 per cent. In these areas also the mills have stopped 
working and there is no procurement. 

In the central zone, other than Shahabad, there is also a 12| per cent, levy 
on traders and this has not been successful. 
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5. Wheat. —In regard to wheat there is a theoretical monopoly in four districts, 
on the same basis as the rice monopoly, but procurement is negligible because 
tile market price is Its. 23 to Rs. 32 against the procurement price of Rs. 15 : 
per maund. Recently the monopoly although remaining in name has been 
substituted by a 17 per cent, levy on Ata. mills. These mills are seven in 
number and are situated outside the surplus districts. The idea, is that permits 
will be given to the mills to import wheat from the surplus districts on condition 
that they surrender 17 per cent, of their purchases to Government. It is. ex¬ 
pected that the system will produce about 2,000 tons but the reasons for this 
expectation are not very clear, as (a) the Bihar consumer generally takes whole 
wheat and not ata- and (b) the seven mills have actually not done much 
business since 1946. 

There is also a levy of 12| per cent, on traders in all wheat producing areas 
other than those where the monopoly is in force. But this too seems to be 
theoretical. 

For practical purposes there is no wheat procurement. 

6. Gram. —The gram procurement rate is Rs. 11 as, against the market rate 
of Rs. 14 to Rs. 18. There is a twentyfive per cent, levy on all quantities ex¬ 
ported by traders, from the two surplus districts of Shahabad' and Monghyr, 
from which movements are only allowed on permits. There is no levy on 
other traders. The gram crop is 4.4 lac tons and-cannot, therefore, be said to 
be negligible. 

7. Procurement—Results.— The overall picture of procurement is one of 
total failure, except in the heavily surplus rice producing districts of the south 
where about 34,000 tons have been procured so far. Open market prices are 
very high, Rs. 22 to Rs. 26 for rice, Rs. 23 to Rs. 32 for wheat, and Rs. 14 to 
Rs. 18 for gram, 


Figures of procurement in past years, reproduced below, indicate that no 
serious attempt has ever been made in Bihar to procure a substantial part of 
production. 


Year 

Wheat | 

Gram 

i 

Barley 

Rice 

1943 

6,132 

i 

14,119 


17,845 


(1-5%) 

(O'3%) 


(5'9%) 

1944 

16,527 



8,088 


(3-8%) 



0%) 

1945 

10,712 

6,237 


1,01,516 


(3'0%) 

(1'5%) 


(4-1%) 

1946 

3-300 

785 


10,700 


(0-9%) 

(0'2%) 


(3 8%) 

1947 

2,427 

29 


35,03 


(0-6%) 

( 006-%) 

•• 

(2*5%) 

1948 

Nil 



4,180 





(16%) 


8. Distribution. —There is statutory rationing in Jamshedpur town only; but 
here an open market is allowed, so that it does not really differ from informal 
rationing. Patna town is provisioned. Supplies are made to the railways and 
certain small industries and to certain classes of essential services in the districts. 
The total commitment per annum is about 150,000 tons of which 47,000 are for- 
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railways, 37,000 for Patna, 30,000 for Jamshedpur, 12,000 for small industries 
(including the Sindri Fertiliser Factory) and the balance for the districts. 

III. ADMINISTRATION. 

9. Administration.—The food organisation in each district works directly 
under the Collector or Deputy Commissioner, who is assisted by a District 
Supply Officer who deals with the routine work. The Collector passes orders on 
all important matters. Under the District Supply Officer is a District Supply 
Inspector and 10 to 13 Supply Inspectors in addition to office staff. In the 
provisioned area of Patna there is a separate staff to look after distribution, as 
also in Jamshedpur, but in other areas the staff enumerated above deals with 
both procurement and distribution. The staff is very limited, but we were 
told that it was adequate for the degree of control now imposed, and we con¬ 
sider that it can be expanded if necessary without much difficulty. 

IY. COMMENTS. 

10. Defects.—(i) Bihar has had, to a greater degree than even Uttar Pradesh, 
a long tradition of changing and confused food policy which has resulted in a 
complete lack of confidence on the part of producers as well as consumers in 
Government’s ability to fulfil any scheme. It was almost unbelievable to us 
that after nearly 8 years of experience of controls, any administration could so 
cheerfully experiment in the course, of one procurement season with so many . 
different schemes. In fact, tlie attitude adopted seems to be one of bargaining 
with the producer rather than of adopting and carrying out a consistent and 
uniform policy. Monopoly procurement in the central zone is given up in favour 
of a levy and the levy, although it is only on traders, will, we are confident, be 
given up as easily, when it meets with difficulty or opposition. . 

(ii) Even within the framework of the various schemes adopted, there is no 
clear realisation of objectives and the details are not worked out with care and 
precision. We have already given an example of this while dealing with the 
trader levy. Such examples could easily be multiplied and in the last analysis, 
most schemes fail because they are not properly implemented. 

(iii) The existing system of monopoly procurement for rice is weakened by 
the fact that movement bans are on large areas like districts, which makes their 
enforcement correspondingly difficult. As a consequence, the general level of 
prices is higher than the procurement rate, except- in those districts which are 
heavily surplus, and procurement fails. 

(iv) In the absence of a clear demarcation of zones between procurement 
agents there is naturally competition with a resultant forcing up of the prices. 
Such competition is deterimental to procurement. 

(v) In respect of wheat and other commodities, no serious effort seems to 
have been made for procurement, and the scheme, whether monopoly or trader 
levy, is practically on paper alone. In regard to monopoly it is open to the 
same objections as those stated in respect of rice. In regard to the trader levy 
faiJure to work out details has led to break down. 

(vi) In respect of all grains, open market prices are very much higher than 
controlled rates because there has been practically no attempt at rationing the 
major urban areas which, therefore, compete with Government for stocks. 

V. RECOMMENDATIONS. 

11. Recommendations. —Our recommendations for Bihar are influenced by 
two points, both of expediency: — 

(a) We are convinced that in Bihar, the only .system of procurement 
which would produce assured results is a levy, or intensive procure- 
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inent, direct from the producer backed by a monopoly f°i ai y^"Winced 
surplus which he may wish to sell. We are also, however convinced 
that in the absence of a proper system of land records and traditio 
revenue administration, and in view of the weak admimstrat on, 
levy is just not practicable. It must be ruled out, even though in 
principle, and in the all India background, Bihar should be a levy 
area. 


(b) North Bihar is the big deficit area. - It also draw's supplies from 1 p > 
which can be substantial (see paragraph 1). This Government cannot 
control the supply and price position of Nepal paddy. If a ng 
control is established in areas where Nepal paddy comes m it will ave 
a discouraging influence on arrivals from Nepal. The choice is either 
to establish full control in North Bihar and lose Nepal paddy or to 
allow conditions of maximum freedom for its coming to. In view t 
the amounts involved, the fact that North Bihar can be treated as an 
isolated unit, with the river as an effective barrier between it and 
the Centre and South, and the fact that a levy is, m any case, im- 
possible, we are of the view that the decision must be m favour ox 
allowing conditions which will bring the Nepal paddy into the Sta e. 

In this background our recommendations are:—■ 


(1) In North Eihar, there should be no procurement or price control. 
Movement should not be allowed from the North to the Centre and 
South of the State, and strictly banned from, the Centre and South 
to the North. The latter must be isolated and any movements, which 
take place will be on Government account only. This is quite 
practicable as the river forms an excellent barrier. 

Government should strictly ration all towns in the North, with a popula¬ 
tion of 25,000 and above. 

We believe that these measures will meet the urgent distribution pro¬ 
blem from towns and will create conditions of complete freedom, for 
supplies from Nepal coming into the North. If these supplies 
materialise the supply and price position will automatically improve. 


(2) In the Centre and South, that is the whole of Bihar south of the 
River, the full monopoly, both on the purchase and distribution sides 
should be introduced. This has already been described at Chapter 3, 
to which attention is invited. The following points are important for 
Bihar— 


(i) The monopoly should apply to paddy, rice, wheat, gram, maize and 
barley. 

(ii) It should be enforced from the arrival of the new harvest, in each 
case, that means for Kharif grains in 1950 and Rab> grains in 1951. 

(iii) Adequate staff must be recruited and trained in advance of the 
introduction of the monopoly.; 

(iv) Particular attention must be paid to opening an adequate number 
of purchasing centres and Government must be willing to buy hand- 
pounded rice, where ,the producer markets this. 

We are convinced that the Centre and South will, in this way, feed itself and 
even yield a surplus, to be utilised for the rationed towns of the North and a ny 
deficit riiral feeding there which may be necessary. 
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12. Nepal paddy. —We regret to affirm that the present state of affairs which 
has arisen in regard to Nepal paddy is due almost entirely to short sighted and 
cut-throat competition between Bihar and West Bengal, and to a lesser extent, 
to the factor of an extremely high price level in North Bihar. Originally Nepal 
i^addy was selling at Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 a maund up till 1947. The major part of 
it vpas procured by Bihar. .Subsequently, the West Bengal Government per¬ 
mitted their tea estates in the north to purchase Nepal Paddy; the price 
level in north Bihar rose as a result of decontrol in 1948; and the Nepal 
Government themselves were compelled to start paddy procurement in order 
to feed their hill areas. The position this year was that the Nepal Govern 
ment banned export of paddy from Nepal for some time until their purchases, 
which were made at Rs. 12 per maund, were completed. Thereafter the 
West Bengal tea estates began buying at high prices and ultimately the rate 
reached Rs. 16/- per maund, at which price the Bihar purchasers found 
transactions uneconomic. The price of Nepal paddy in Bihar will always be 
influenced by the local price level in North Bihar, and even more so by the 
rate at which the West Bengal tea estates make purchases. We, therefore, 
recommend that with effect from the next year the following steps should be 
taken: — 


(1) Fairly liberal quantities of rice should be moved into North Bihar 
for rationed towns from current procurement so as to depress the price 
level there at the beginning of the season. 

(2) The West Bengal tea estates should be prohibited from purchasing 
Nepal paddy. Purchases of such paddy should only be on Govern¬ 
ment account and at a fixed rate. Jf this rate is the same as the pro¬ 
curement rate for West Bengal, it is almost certain that the major part 
of the Nepal paddy will be rediverted to Bihar. 

We do not, however, consider that even these measures will immediately 
bring down the price of Nepal paddy, because of the high price level prevailing 
in Nepal itself, and it is for this reason that we have suggested that in the 
North zone of Bihar there should be no Government procurement or control, 
so that conditions for attracting Nepal supplies have full play. 

13. Need for a settled Policy. —We would emphasise that if Bihar is to 
attempt a determined solution of its food problems a final and definite policy 
should be framed by August and adhered to throughout the next procurement 
year. 



CHAPTER 14 —WEST BENGAL. 

I. FOOD POSITION. 

1. Calcutta. —The city of Calcutta is the dominant fact in the food position 
■of West Bengal. With a population of 5.1 millions. (West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment's estimate) Calcutta is of continuous significance in food Administration. 
It comprises the very wealthy and the miserably poor, and an extreme hetero¬ 
geneity in food habits. It dominates the economy of the State, and communi¬ 
cations to it are myriad and comparatively easy. The result is a population 
in which there are some, who can afford to pay almost any price to get exactly 
what they want in food, and those to whom even a slight rise in the price level 
would mean under-feeding and possibly starvation. There are rice-eaters, who 
under rationing are slowly reconciling themselves to eating some proportion of 
wheat and wheat-eaters who are doing the contrary. Calcutta’s size means that 
a dislocation in supplies has immediate, and may have devastating, repercus¬ 
sions. It is so situated that smuggling is a huge problem and affects every 
■system of control. West Bengal without Calcutta, would be highly surplus; 
with it, it has been deficit. The city influences the food position continuously 
and in various ways; it is to be reckoned with constantly. 

2. Food and Population. —The annual production of West Bengal is 3-549 
million tons (average of 6 years ending Rabi 1949). Bice predominates to the 
almost complete exclusion of all other grains, the average production being 
3.46 million tons, of the balance the largest production is that of maize which 
is a mere 87,500 tons. These figures exclude gram, of which there is an 
average annual production of 65,000 tons. The present population of the State 
is 24.32 millions; of this as much as. 7.24 millions is urban. (Census Com¬ 
missioner’s estimate 5.16 millions). The State has thus, next to Bombay, the 
largest proportion of urban population. Yields from land are apparently com¬ 
paratively large; holdings are small; the Bengal Government estimate that 
as much as 73.9 per cent, of land is in holdings up to 5 acres, 25.4 per cent, in 
holdings 'between 5 and 25 acres and only 0,7 per cent, in larger holdings. 
There is considerable pressure of population on the soil, with the result that 
■difficulties are immediately apparent in circumstances of crop failure or other 
type of dislocation. Most of the land in West Bengal comes under the perma¬ 
nent settlement, so that a detailed and accurate system of land records does 
not exist, which is a severe limitation in the possibility of introducing any form 
of compulsory direct procurement from the cultivator. Imports into West 
Bengal, under the control system, have varied from a maximum of 6 lac tons 
in 1943 to a minimum of 2,35,000 tons in 1947; during 1949 the iS.tate imported 
4,12,000 tons. For 1950, the target set before the State is self-sufficiency in 
rice and an import quota of 2,50,000 tons for wheat. The production of wheat in 
the State is infinitesimal so that, under any circumstances, this grain will have 
to be imported, though it may be possible for the West Bengal Government 
to repay part of it, by the export of rice. 

n. PROCUREMENT. 

A.—Background 

8. Difficulties of description. —It is difficult to convey an accurate picture 
■of procurement in West Bengal, particularly its environment and emphasis. 
The system followed is not scientific or logical; it nevertheless works. It 
depends for effectiveness very much on an adaptation of one aspect or another 
at particular times. It does not eliminate the personal factor, and relies on an 
efficient choice of various alternatives to suit particular circumstances. 

103 
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4. General background. —-In considering the circumstances of procurement 
the following points are of importances:— 

(1) Purchasing Centres .—These are places where Government takes over 
stocks and where it maintains staff for the purpose. At each procure¬ 
ment centre there is a Direct Procurement Agent (or agents) or pro¬ 
curement is done through a mill (or mills). There are usually Govern¬ 
ment godowns, either hired or its own, at the centre, though in some 
cases delivery of grain is taken F.O.R. at station of despatch. The 
number of procurement centres is adequate and, in fact, on the high 
side. In deficit areas the number is generally smaller than in surplus. 

(2) Movement Control or cordoning .—A system of movement control is 
basic to the whole procurement scheme. Bans on movement have 
been placed on specified areas throughout the State. These areas 
usually correspond to districts, but do not invariably do so, the inten¬ 
tion being to have a homogeneous tract as a unit. These bang extend, 
also to movement from deficit districts, but the emphasis is on the 
stopping of movement from surplus to deficit zones. The prevention 
of such movements is heavily staffed; for example, there are as many 
a& 29 cordoning parties, preventing supplies from Burdwan district, 
moving into the deficit district of Nadia and Hooghly. Burdwan is also 
bordered by Bankura and Murshidabad. While there is a prohibition 
on movement to these areas also, special arrangements for preventing 
movements are not made as the neighbouring tracts of these districts are 
also surplus. Cordoning parties are generally not armed but work in close 
co-operation with armed police. Movement from one cordoned area to 
another - , if required, takes place on Government account and trade 
permits are generally not issued. Within the bounds of a cordoned 
area, movement is free; for example, movement within the Burdwan 
district may take place without hindrance. 

(3) Prices .—There is no statutory price control. Government, however-, 
buys at fixed procurement prices, which are at present— 

(a) fine paddy Rs. 9 to Rs. 10 per md. depending on quality; 

(b) other than fine paddy Rs. 7/8/- per md.; 

(c) fine rice Rs. 16/4/- per md.; 

(d) other than fine rice Rs. 12/12/- per md. 

Prices in two districts are somewhat higher than these owing to special 
local circumstances. 

These rates are F.O.R. prices, for delivery of bagged grain, in the Govern¬ 
ment godown, or in wagons at the station of despatch. Government supplies 
bags and twine, but all other expenses connected with making grain available in: 
this form are borne by the supplier. 

A disparity between procurement prices and market rates is possible and 
usually a fact. In the surplus district of Burdwan, which we visited, the 
market rate was only slightly higher than the procurement rate for paddy. 
In the case of rice, however, the market rate w r as Rs. 14 to Rs. 15, as against 
the procurement rate of Rs. 12/12/- per md. The reason for the comparatively 
higher prise is that rice finds a ready and immediate market from consumer. 
In deficit districts, the disparity is greater, as for example Hooghly, where the- 
paddy price at the same time was reported to be Rs. 9 to 11 per md., as 
against the procurement price of Rs. 7/8/-, and the rice price Rs. 16 to 23, as 
against the procurement price of Rs. 12/12/-. These disparities vary from 
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time to time, according to whether supplies are generally available or not,, 
whether the area is surplus or otherwise, etc. In surplus Burdwan itself we 
were informed that last year, during the lean months,’the price of rice rose to 
Its. 20 to Bs. 21 per maund, 

B.—Methods of Procurement (1) through Mills. 

5. Purchases through Mills. —Government purchases grain in three ways, 
all of which can be used simultaneously, and each of which is meant to bolster 
up the scheme as a whole. ' The first method of procurement, and that which 
so far as has yielded the largest results, is through rice mills. There is a com¬ 
plete monopoly on the produce of rice, of all mills, throughout the State, and 
they are in fact acting as agents for Government, bound to deliver grain to it, 
at a fixed price. The only exception to this rule are small husking machines 
in towns and villages, which are allowed to operate under licence for the 
benefit of milling small quantities for private consumption. A permit is re¬ 
quired to get paddy husked in these small machines; it was stated, however;, 
that their existence does represent a possible source of leakage in the Govern¬ 
ment monopoly on mills. Apart from this exception, Government takes over¬ 
all the produce, of each mill, at its procurement, price, at godown or F.O.B, at 
station of despatch. It also takes over broken rice at a rate between Bs. 5 to 
6 per maund. With some exceptions, it is assumed that 60 srs. of paddy will 
produce 40 srs of rice. On the basis of a paddy procurement price of Bs. 7/8/- 
per maund, 60 srs. of paddy would cost Bs. 11/4/- so that the price of 
Bs. 12/12/- gives the miller a theoretical margin of Bs. 1/8/- per md. There 
is evidence for believing, however, that this margin is not actual and that a 
part of it is utilised by the miller in the way of an inducement to the cultivator 
to part with grain. This is done, either by paying the full procurement price 
for paddy in the interior and the mill bearing the cost of transport or at places 
near the mill, a higher price is paid for the paddy itself. A mill at Basulpur, 
visited by us, claimed that in this way 10 annas per maund is paid by the- 
miller. This particular mill was required to deliver grain F.O.B. at station 
of despatch, and incidentals to-cover this cost were estimated at annas 3 per 
maund. Government generally does not bother itself about the exact price 
.paid by the miller to the cultivator, provided that this is not below the procure¬ 
ment rate of Bs. 7/8/- for paddy, but it insists that the miller should deliver 
rice to Government at the price fixed by it for the purpose. In the case of 
mills, therefore, the adjustment of paddy prices takes place indirectly, through 
the price of rice, rather than immediately by the payment of a fixed price for 
paddy. This creates certain repercussions in that millers operating in the same 
area are, within certain limits, able to compete with each other by offering the 
cultivator higher prices and Direct Procurement Agents, whose organization 
will be considered below, and who supply paddy to Government, complain that 
millers have a margin through which they are able to outbid the agents. 
Millers complain, however, that the Government assumption of a 2/3rd extrac¬ 
tion of rice from paddy is incorrect and that in fact they are 1 able to obtain 
only 38.5 srs. of rice from 60 srs. of paddy, thus losing part of their theoretical 
margin. 

C.—Methods of Procurement (2) through Direct Procurement Agents. 

6. Procurement through Agents.— Direct Procurement Agents are traders, 
selected by Government for purchasing paddy at particular centres. Usually 
a Direct- Procurement Agent is not utilised in an area served by mills. One or 
more agents may be used for each purchasing centre, according to the estimat¬ 
ed capacity of the area. The Direct Procurement Agent is not permitted private 
business. He generally buys paddy exclusively, though where the producer 
converts paddy into rice before marketing, (this is rare) he also purchases rice- 
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He delivers paddy to Government at godown or F.O.R. at station of despatch, 
at the fixed procurement price. He is paid a commission of 2 annas per maund. 
Sometimes he is also utilised by Government, as a storage agent, in which 
event he is paid another 3 annas per maund. For both Direct Procurement 
Agents and millers, quality is assessed locally by the Inspector Assessor and an 
inspection note drawn up, and a bill presented to the Assistant Regional Con¬ 
troller of Procurement. Payment is made immediately. 

It will be seen from this analysis that theoretically the Direct Procurement 
Agent does not have scope for paying a higher price than the procurement rate 
to the cultivator. Millers, however, complain that this is in fact not so. The 
Procurement Agent receives a commission of 2 annas per maund; in addition, 
if he is a storage agent, he receives another 3 annas per maund. Millers 
maintain that he is frequently used as a carrying agent also and j?aid remunera¬ 
tion somewhat higher than his actual expenditure. From these various 
margins he is able to pay a higher price than the procurement rate. The, 
Direct Procurement Agent usually functions in the interior, where there are 
no mills and the procurement price paid by Government is the same as in other 
areas. Complaint is also made, bv the miller, therefore, that the normal parity 
of price between the interior and important, centres is thus upset. 

7. Comments regarding Mills and Procurement Agents.— Th© West Bengal 
'Government claim that the setting up of a dual agency for procurement, partly 
through mills and partly through D.P.As., enables Government to tap even 
inaccessible areas for supplies, it acts as a safety valve against a combination 
•of mills, it guarantees by competition a fair price to the producer and it gives 
work to the trade even in a controlled system. During the year 1949, for 
•example, of a total procurement of 4,86,880 tons Government, purchased 
2,83,100 tons through mills and 2,03,780 tons, through agents. Mills are, 
therefore, the largest source of supply, but there are indications that the balance 
is turning in favour of agents. For purchases made during the current year, 
up to 28th April, 1950, agents have supplied 1,51.698 tons and mills 1,48,497 
tons making a total of 8,00,195 tons. These figures all relate to rice, in the 
■case of paddy by conversion in terms of rice. 

D_Method of Procurement (3) Requisitioning, 

8. Requisitioning. —Requisitioning is the ultimate sanction behind the system 
■of procurement, and is used as and when required. The need for requisitioning 
arises when market prices are substantially higher than procurement rates. 
In some districts this situation is continuous; in others it occurs at particular 
times. The extent to which requisitioning is utilised, therefore, varies. It is 
important, not so much from the point of view of the absolute qualities which 
it brings into Government hands, but because it is a, means to convince the 
interests concerned that Government will seize stocks, should procurement not 
be possible by voluntary surrender by the producer. Some attempt has been 
■made to put the information required for requisitioning on a scientific basis. 
All holder’s of land, whether tenants or owners, of 25 acres or above, are requir¬ 
ed to submit stock returns monthly. When requisitioning is necessary, these 
stock returns are verified and notice to deliver grain at the Procurement centre, 
at the procurement rate, is served on the individual concerned. Actual collec¬ 
tion is through mills or D.P.As. Requisitioning is almost always from pro- 
'ducers, since traders under the procurement system hold negligible stocks on 
their own account. The West Bengal Government claim that requisitioning 
helps to lower prices, and at times to restore a flow of grain to mills and agents. 
Also, that in certain areas, where requisitioning is practically the only means 
-of purchase, Government are now taking away surplus stocks at the very 
■beginning of the harvest, and do not wait- for normal procurement methods to 
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Jail, before resort to requisitioning. This arrangement has been put through 
in an area within 5 miles of the Pakistan border in order to eliminate possibili¬ 
ties of smuggling. Requisitioning is also the. normal method of procurement 
in the district of Jalpaiguri. The total quantity requisitioned during 1949 was 
-29,281 tons, and upto the end of April 1950, 10,095 tons. 

III. DISTRIBUTION. 

9. Rationing and Distribution. —The system, and extent of distribution, in 
"West Bengal is: — 

(5) Rationing .—Statutory rationing exists in 6 areas, namely Calcutta 
(51 lacs), Darjeeling (49,850), Kalimpong (31,920), Kurseong (17,960), 
Asansol (1,98,000) and Kharagpur (87,000), covering a total population 
of 54,84,730. 

The eastimated monthly consumption under rationing is 55,000 tons, or 
rounded at 6,57,000 tons for the year. 

(ii) Special demands, mostly from big industry and railways, are met 
regularly and completely by making bulk supplies to the organisations 
concerned, who distribute these to labour. The estimated require¬ 
ments are 8,000 tons per month, rounded at 91,000 tons for the year. 

(iii) In non-rationed areas, both urban and rural, the system of distribu¬ 
tion is not continuous and is described as modified rationing. This 
consists in making supplies available, through fair price shops, when 
and if this seems necessary for particular areas. In general, such 
areas are required to feed themselves.. Subject to the movement bans 
already considered, there is no restriction on private sales or on their 
price. Licence holders, other than mills and D.P.As, are permitted 
to take part in these transactions. The producer brings paddy and 
rice to weekly and other markets. It is from these sources that non- 
rationed area are fed. For example, in Burdwan town (over a lac), 
there is a continuous flow, of small supplies., of rice throughout the 
year even in the lean months. The price varies from time to time. 
Where, however, it is not possible for the consumer to get supplies 
from private sources, Government steps in, under a rough system of 
rationing, in which consumers are classified into A, B, and C catego¬ 
ries!, according to income, supplies ar e distributed generally only to 
the lowest income group, and only in circumstances of shortage to 
others. The estimated monthly consumption on this account is 8,000 
tons, rounded at a lac of tons for the year. 

In this way the total commitments of the West Bengal Government are 
estimated at 8,48,000 tons for the year 1950, which is probably somewhat of an 
over estimate, since actual issues, under similar conditions, during the year 
J949, amounted.to 7,85,000 tons. 

IV. SOME SPECIAL POINTS 

10. Miscellaneous features. —The following are some other point of 
Interest:— 

(1) Illicit movement, which is a major problem, is mostly in three direc¬ 
tions—to Pakistan, Bihar and into the rationed town of Calcutta. Of 
these it is claimed that the Pakistan problem is now' well in control; 
Bihar prices are high and smuggling into that State continues. The 
main problem, however, which affects food administration is that of 
Calcutta, which will be considered at greater length under “Recom¬ 
mendations.” 
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(2) For purposes of procurement and distribution, Government recognises 
only two varieties of rice—fine and other than fine. The result is 
unsatisfactory for the consumer, as in the classification “other than, 
fine’’, there are in fact several varieties, varying from very good 
medium to coarse rice. If the consumer is lucky, he is able, at the 
same price, therefore, to get very good grain, while he may receive 
comparatively inferior supplies. We were informed that the reason 
for this broad classification is that prior to it, when there was a 
classification into fine, medium and coarse, this led to mixing of 
inferior varieties with comparatively superior ones, on the part of 
producers, and an agitation when assessment of quality was made. 
The Bengal Government has, therefore, solved the problem by 
abolishing all distinctions, except between fine and other varieties. 

(3) The question of the composition of the ration does not present as 
grave difficulties as in Bombay city. The population has been classi¬ 
fied into rice and wheat eaters and manual workers. A different com¬ 
position of ration is permissible for each. The availability of fine rice 
is, however, very limited. 

(4) An experiment at Government retail shops has been introduced, and 
•as many as . 470 out of 900 retail shops, in the rationed town of 
Calcutta, are managed by Government. This organisation, it is 
understood, is run at a. loss and Government is now considering means 
of reducing expenditure on" it. The organisation is a useful safeguard 
in a place like Calcutta against a breakdown of trade shops. 

(5) The storage godowns, owned by the West Bengal Government, at 
Cossipore are claimed to be the largest accommodation available in 
a single place in India. It has a capacity of 72.000 tons, divided into 
60 individual buildings each of 1,200 tons capacity. There are special 
railway sidings so that supplies are received at the godown itself. 
Weighment of truckloads is done by means of a weigh-bridge. Thil 
godown supplies direct to bigger consumers such as industry, the 
railway, etc. and also, for the purpose of milling wheat, to the Shaw 
Wallace- Mills, and paddy to other mills. It does not, however, make 
direct issues to retailers, who are supplied from issue godowns more 
centrally situated. 

(6) The West Bengal Government is unique amongst States, in its separa¬ 
tion of food from civil supplies work. The two subjects are dealt with 
by separate departments and separate Ministers. 

(7) Food policy and administration is very much influenced, even up-to- 
date, by the Bengal Famine of 1943. The organisation itself is a 
deve’opment after the famine and there is a general caution, in both 
official and public opinion, regarding the implications and need of con¬ 
trol. 

(8) Towards the end of the last procurement season, Government declared 
a food bonus of Re 1/- per maund, over and above the procurement 
price. There is evidence to believe that the repercussion of this has 
been the development of the usual bonus mentality and that, at least 
some producers are holding back stocks, during the current year, in the 
hope of a repetition of the' bonus. 

V. ADMINISTRATION 

11. Peculiarities. —The- Food Administration in West Bengal presents 
special features. These are: — 

(1) Separation of food controls from civil supplies, each Under a different 
department and Minister; 
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(2) Division of the Pood organisation itself into what tend to be exclusive 
compartments, one dealing with procurement, a second distribution and 
a third rationing; 

(3) The Collector is not responsible for procurement operations, which are 
conducted through Regional Controllers under the supervision of head¬ 
quarters. 

(4) Very adequate provision has been made for touring and transport. 
For example, in the Burdwan area 3 jeeps, and 8, 15 cwt. wagons have 
been provided for touring and in addition 23, 3 ton lorries for the trans¬ 
port of grain. 

In this background we will now consider briefly the organisational set up on 
the executive side, which is controlled and directed by a .substantial secretariat. 

12. Procurement Organisation. —The Food organisation for procurement, in 
•districts, is as follows : — 

(1) Regional Controller of Food Procurement: There are three Regional 
Controllers, for the 14 districts of West Bengal. The Regional Con¬ 
troller, in the area examined by us, has his headquarters at Asansol 
and is in charge of Burdwan, Bankura and Birbhum, which is a heavy 
procurement area. The Regional Controller is supported hy. a small 
office and his functions are of a superior supervisory character. He is 
expected to do a great deal of touring. 

(2) The Assistant Regional Controller of Food Purchase is the chief exe¬ 
cutive head immediately in charge of procurement work. His area 
usually corresponds to a district, but this is not the invariable rule and 
it may comprise more than a district or parts of districts, the attempt 
being to have a single officer in an area of homogeneous conditions. At 
his headquarters the ARCP has an office staff in two sections, one deal¬ 
ing with accounts and the other general administration. 

(3) Deputy Assistant Regional Controllers of Procurement assist the 
ARCP. Their number varies, in Burdwan, for example, there are 4, 2 
working at headquarters, one in an outlying sub-division, and one at 
Hooghly. The functions of these officers are, except where they assist 
in office and accounts work, executive. 

(4) At this point the organisation breaks into two branches. One branch 
consists of specialized personnel for cordoning. In Burdwan, there are 
two cordoning officers with 29 cordoning parties. Each party consists 
of one patrol leader and 4 patrollers. 

(5) The second branch of the organisation, which deals with procurement, 
consists of Chief Inspectors, each in charge of a specified area, which 
may be between 2 to 4 thanas. 

(0) The last stage in the organisation is the procurement centre itself. A 
variety of officials are utilised consisting of Inspector -Assessors, and 
Junior Assessors, who are assisted by Sub-Inspectors, Junior Account¬ 
ants, Storemen and menial staff. The official immediately in charge of 
a procurement centre is an Inspector Assessor or Junior Assessor, who 
is suitably assisted by other officials detailed above, the actual number 
at each centre varying according to its importance and the volume of 
work. 

13. Distribution Organisation. —The distribution organisation dea's with dis¬ 
tribution on the food side as well as the non-food controls. The head of the 
organisation is the Collector, who is assisted by a District Controller. Under the 
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District Controller are Sub-divisional Controllers, generally one for each sub¬ 
division of the district. Thereafter there are a number of Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors, according to the requirements of each district.. It is> important to 
note that in regard to distribution the district is the unit of administration and 
the Collector its head. This is not so for procurement. 

When stocks are required for distribution, their custody 7 , at .the wholesale 
stage, once it is decided that they are so required, is transferred from the pro¬ 
curement side to the distribution staff. This means that, m fact, there are two 
Government Organisations, dealing with the custody of stocks, at the wholesale 
stage, though as far as could be ascertained, the distribution side uses trade 
wholesalers for handling stocks allotted to it. 

14. Rationing Organisation. —In rationed areas there is separate staff dealing 
with the mechanics of rationing. For wholesale supplies, however, this organisa¬ 
tion depends on the staff considered under distribution. An exception to this is 
Calcutta, where the problem of supplies for the rationed area is so large, that 
entirely separate staff has to be maintained. 

VI. CRITICISM 

15. Aims of the System. —The main aim of the West Bengal system is to feed 
Calcutta and some other important consumers, mostly industrial, and the hill 
towns of Darjeeling; also to keep some cheek on the price level. The method 
employed is to take away that amount of the surplus that will achieve these 
objectives, with the minimum compulsion possible. The ultimate sanction is 
requisitioning. The system is thus a. compromise between total procurement, 
price control and rationing and total freedom. This means that Government 
feeds the population at certain key points, imposing the necessary restrictions to 
get supplies to do this. For the rest consumers are, within the terms of these 
restrictions, left to fend for themselves, Government however holding out some 
hope that it will step in with fair price shops if the supply and price position 
becomes really precarious. 

16. Advantages. —This system has all the good points of a compromise and 
a fair degree of elasticity. It meets the need, and public demand, for feeding 
Calcutta; it limits' Government commitments to the minimum. It involves no 
compulsion of the producer, except when absolutely necessary, and allows him 
to eat as much as he wishes and, within certain limits, to obtain a bigger price 
for his surplus than the procurement rate. Apart from rationed areas, there is 
no regimentation of the consumer, who is free to buy what aud as much as he 
wishes, and is given some hope that. Government will help him should there be 
a scracity of supplies or high prices. The system utilises the trade for procure¬ 
ment and allows other traders to function, within movement restrictions, on a 
free market. 

17. Defects. —Apart from some defects of detail, the main defect in princi¬ 
ple is that it tends to be successful under fail- weather conditions. If the crop 
is average, or above, and the psychological conditions, amongst the interests 
concerned normal; it can safely be assumed that marketing by the producer will 
take place normally and grain will come into Government hands. Should, how¬ 
ever, the crop be poor or should, for any other reasons, there be any tendency to 
panic or hoarding, the immediate effect would be a growing disparity between 
procurement and market rates, in which event the whole scheme for procure¬ 
ment by Government may be by-passed. Even under normal conditions, parti¬ 
cularly in deficit or self-sufficient areas, such disparity between market and pro¬ 
curement rates, immediately and adversely affects procurement. It is per¬ 
fectly legal for -persons to buy and sell above the procurement price, as there is 
no price°control and, within the limits of cordoned areas, free markets are per¬ 
mitted. The system would be subject to dangers of this kind at a time when 
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Government is most urgently in need of supplies. Should such tendencies 
develop, there is likely to be simultaneously a demand from consumers for food.. 
Thus, at the time of greatest need the scheme cannot promise the greatest effi¬ 
ciency. That these fears and limitations are not theoretical but fact is conclu¬ 
sively proved by the disparity between market and procurement prices, even 
under normal conditions, some details of which have been mentioned at para¬ 
graph 4(3). It is also evident by the fact that Government last year had. in 
the extremity of having to feed Calcutta, to declare a food bonus of Re. 1/- per 
maund. A similar extortion is expected during the current year. 

18. Limitations of Requisitioning. —The West Bengal Government’s answer 
is that this kind of eventuality has been provided for. in requisitioning, which is 
a sanction and guarantee that the scheme will produce results- even in adverse- 
conditions; also that such requisitioning has in fact been put through with subs¬ 
tantial success. The West Bengal Government have, without doubt, done subs¬ 
tantial work in requisitioning, and are also to be congratulated on, their very 
widely dispersed procurement centres, which has brought the possibility and 
temptation of marketing to the very doors of the producer. We have already 
mentioned the quantities requisitioned by the West Bengal Government during 
1949 and upto the end of April, 1950. Considering the.processes involved, in- 
requisitioning operations, and the inevitable opposition to them, the figures are 
by no means insignificant, and compare favourably with the results achieved by 
similar operations elsewhere. Nevertheless, requisitioning is an extremely ec¬ 
centric means of procurement. Requisitioning alone will seldom produce abso¬ 
lute quantities of any value. There is always xhe danger that when requisition¬ 
ing is part of a settled policy, people will learn from experience of the past, and 
see that they either get rid of stocks before they are requisitioned, or store 
them in a manner where it will be difficult even impossible for Government to- 
lay hands on them. In requisitioning, personal and political influences affect 
both the choice of persons from whom stocks are to be requisitioned, and the- 
quantities to be taken from thpin. If such influences are allowed scope, the 
result is a sense of inequity and unfairness on the part of producers and the pub¬ 
lic in regard to Government policy. If there is a crisis in supplies, and it will be 
at such times that requisitioning will be most necessary, producers have an im¬ 
mediate motive for evasion in that prices in the open market will be very much- 
more beneficial to them than the procurement rates of Government. We do 
not, therefore, think that even the efficient use of requisitioning operations, is an 
adequate answer to the defects we have mentioned. 

19. Other Defects. —The West Bengal system of procurement allows consi¬ 
derable scope for the personal factor. For example, an obviously difficult- deci¬ 
sion has to be made as to exactly when the normal process of purchase should' 
be abandoned, or reinforced, in favour of requisitioning. To take correct action 
in this matter involves considerable wide awakeness and the process is far from • 
automatic. The system, therefore, has the advantage and defects of an arrange¬ 
ment in which constant responsibility has to be exercised in deciding exactly how 
operations should be conducted in a particular area. 

VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 

20. Assessment of possibilities.— We have already considered under Section 
VI some of the advantages and defects of the West Bengal system of procure¬ 
ment and distribution. In spite of these defects, it is producing results, and the 
Government is to be congratulated on the live manner in which it is extracting 
from it, a substantial procurement. We believe, however, that West Bengal 
would produce striking results with the Monopoly Procurement System. .In fact, 
this System is the logical and consistent development, of that already enforced, 
and the ground is already substantially prepared for it. There are an adequate- 
number of purchasing centres all over the State; movement bans already exist,. 
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with special staff for their enforcement, and the price level is reasonably in con¬ 
trol. We believe, therefore, that West Bengal is prepared in every way for a 
■complete monopoly. 

21. Recommendations—(1) : Monopoly Procurement. —Our recommendation 
for West Bengal is the Monopoly Procurement System. This has been des¬ 
cribed in detail at Chapter 3, to which attention is invited, and it is only neces¬ 
sary to stress particular points applicable to West Bengal. These are: — 

(1) The whole system should be introduced, on both the procurement and 
distribution sides, with the arrival of the new crop. The Administra¬ 
tion, particularly in districts, should be trained and informed of its 
duties well in advance of this. 

(2) In West Bengal, Government will have to provide for the collection of 
grain, not only at the purchasing centre but also in the village. This 
implies, at the executive level, more careful and detailed check against 
abuse. 


(3) The monopoly implies, a fixed guaranteed price. Steps will have to he 
taken to ensure that while ..the producer receives this, he does not get 
a higher price. This mentis the' elimination of competition between 
agents. 

(4) Government must appoint as agents, if it. continues to use these", the 
best people available and merit, must be the sole criterion for detei- 
mining appointment. As a result of our discussion with non-officials, 
we have reason to believe that this is not always so and that, in some 
cases, agencies are looked on as a disbursement of patronage in lenaid 
of extraneous considerations. If this is a fact, and such practice deve¬ 
lops further, it will literacy ruin the system of procurement ill Must. 
Bengal, which must continue to depend very largely on the efficiency 
of its agents. 

(5) The Monopoly should be established, in all areas, surplus and deficit. 

22. ' Recommendations—(2) Illicit Movement.— One of the main problems m 
West Bengal is illicit movement into the rationed area, of Calcutta. Mliile it is 
difficu’t to''gauge the extent of such movement, one estimate which we considei 
reliable was that 4 to 5 thousand inaunds move int-o Calcutta everyday in this 
wav Even assuming the figure as 4 thousand, this means a quantity exceeding 
50 000 tons per annum. At least a part of this grain would if its movement to 
Calcutta was prevented, come into Government hands. The solution to t ns 
problem bes in the executive realm and the West Bengal Government must hud 
the means of stopping such imports, which not only result m the loss ot valua¬ 
ble grain but also discredit Government rules and regulations. I wo piatdica 
suggestions were made to the West. Bengal Government m discussion: the first, 
that the rationed area of Calcutta might itself be divided into belts, movement, 
from one belt to another being prohibited; the second, that more caetu coi- 
donins should be done in regard to such movements from the deficit districts of 
Hooghlv and Howrah into the rationed area of Calcutta The administration 
did not consider that there was much force in either of these suggestions. \\ c 
feel however, that along whatever hues the West Bengal Government cmi-idei 
that the problem can be solved, an all out attempt must he made to do so; a so 
that there is without doubt considerable scope for improvement. The introduc¬ 
tion of a monopoly, with village bans will, of course, assist m preventing 

movement. 

23. Recommendations— (3) Requisitioning— Requisitioning is not a normal 
instrument of the monopoly recommended by us; and, in fact is m some ways 
opposed to its main principle, which is to create conditions where the-pioou 
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surrenders bis own grain to Government. It is, however, inadvisable in West 
Bengal, to abandon requisitioning immediately in all areas. We recommend, 
therefore, that it should continue to be used by the West Bengal Government, 
when necessary. 

Improvements in the procedure for requisitioning could be made in the fol¬ 
lowing direction: — 

(1) Before harvesting an exhaustive list of all producers with an estimate 
of their production should be made. 

(2) The actual disposal of the surplus by nach producer should be 
watched. 

If this is done on a more or less systematic basis, at least for areas where 
requisitioning has to be restored to on a large scale, Government will be armed 
with much more detailed information regarding the actual availability of the 
supplies with particular individuals. 

24. Recommendations—(4) Administration. —In regard to administrative 
arrangements, we do not press for the adoption of the recommendations made, 
but consider that these will improve the organisation and solicit the careful 
consideration of the West Bengal Government to our proposals. These are:— 

(1) Food and Civil Supplies controls should be administered by the same 
department, under the same Minister. The two are very intimately 
interconnected and it will give more power to the procurement organi¬ 
sation in meeting the legitimate demands of producers. 

( 2 ) In districts procurement and distribution should be under the same 
officer, who should be assisted suitably by staff to make it possible for 
him to perform these functions. Here again we bejieve that, apart 
from full fledged rationing in which each consumer in enumerated and 
guaranteed a regular supply, in the system of modified rationing there 
is scope for using distribution to keep prices down. This possibility can 
be exploited to the greatest advantage if there is unity of control and 
responsibility as between the procurement and distribution sides. An 
exception to this recommendation would be rationed areas, which 
in any case require a separate organisation. 

{3) The district should be the unit of organisation and the Collector 
should be in charge and responsible for procurement and distribution 
work. 

(4) The Food Administration should endeavour to retain personnel with 
experience of food work and not surrender trained employees to other 
branches of Government. Recruitment of personnel for new posts 
should be done strictly on merits. 

25. Recommendation — (5) Miscellaneous.- —(1) We consider that the classi¬ 
fication of rice into only two categories—fine and other than fine—is hard on the 
consumer, and also gives scope for abuse to the retailer, who may reserve the 
better rice, within the category “other than fine” for favourite customers. Even 
if for purposes of procurement it is necessary to continue this classification, it 
should be possible, at the distribution level, to split up the ‘‘other than fine” 
variety into at least two, medium and coarse, and fix different prices for each. 

(2) We have referred to the food bonus of Re. 1/- per maund declared by 
the West Bengal Government to help procurement last year. We consider that, 
looked at in long terms, such bonus has a very unsatisfactory effect- on procure¬ 
ment and we recommend that the West Bengal Government should not indulge 
in a similar experiment again. We also recommend that a firm announcement 
of policy should be made that such borus will not be given in future. 
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26. Conclusion. —-The West Bengal Government is dependent and will conti¬ 
nue to be dependent for wheat supplies on allocations from the Centre. We- 
believe, however, that it could reduce the net amount drawn from the Centre 
by returning a portion of its requirements of wheat in the form of rice. We 
suggest that for the coming year the aim should be that the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment returns 50 to 1,00,000 tons of rice to the Centre against its wheat quota. 



CHAPTER 15—ASSAM. 


I. FOOD POSITION. 

1. Population and production. —This State is exclusively rice producing, with 
an average of 1-521 million tons per annum for (7 years ending Kharif 1948). 
The population is 8-51 millions, of which, according to the Census Commissioner 
2-7 lakhs, and the estimate of the Assam Government, 5 lakhs is urban. Assam 
is quite obviously, and could be substantially, surplus. This view is confirmed 
by exports of rice pre-partition. There are— 


Year. 

Export to nearest thousand 

1944 

79,000 tons. 

1945 

81,000 „ 

1946 

98,000 „ 


There was a sharp fall in exports during 1947; these came down to 39,000 tons. 
Since then there have been none at all, except for about 10,000 tons during the 
current year. Assam is deficit in wheat and has had to import small quantities, 
the highest being 21,000 tons for 1945 and the lowest 5,000 tons in 194£S. The 
only difference since partition has been the division of Sylhet District. We have 
examined carefully the possibilities of this District and are of the view that it makes 
no great difference to the surplus position of Assam. It is true that the period 
since partition has not been normal, owing to a variety of reasons, such as 
post-partition movements of population, the cutting off of the normal means 
of transport through East Pakistan, smuggling to Pakistan etc. Though these 
facts have created difficulties, they do not satisfactorily explain this surplus 
State not contributing to the food of the country. It is important that tins, 
position should be remedied without delay. 

2. Special difficulties. —Several peculiar difficulties complicate food adminis¬ 
tration and policy in this State, and must be kept in mind. The more important 
of these are:— 

(1) The normal marketing tradition in this State is for the producer to- 
sell his surplus in the village to the petty trader or to sell small 
quantities, usually for personal consumption, in weekly or bi-weekly 
markets. There are practically no commercial markets used by the 
producer. 

(2) Communications, within the State, are in places difficult and, for 
some areas, during the rainy season, almost impossible. Some areas 
are susceptible to flood, w'hich may be considered an almost normal 
annual occurrence. 

(3) There are substantially deficit areas in the hills, where under any 
system of control continuous help from Government is inevitable. 

(4) Transport difficulties from the State have been extreme, since 
partition, and are by no means satisfactorily solved. These difficulties 
inevitably affect procurement, more particularly in their influence on 
keeping money held up, putting a strain on limited storage accommo¬ 
dation, and presenting the temptation for smuggling to Pakistan. 
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(5) Storage is limited and difficult to come by. 

(6) Finance is another problem; both Government and middle men are 
not financially strong enough to hold substantial stocks for any length 
of time. 


( 7 ) The cultivator nomally regards paddy as a form of wealth and 
hoarding is, therefore, almost customary. This tendency has been 
accentuated by transport difficulties, which have generally meant the 
lack of consumer goods fop his investment. There is also, a certain 
amount of distrust of the trader class, accentuated by the fact that 
the latter often belong to an outside province. 

{8) Smuggling to neighbouring deficit areas of Pakistan, where prices 
have been high, has been an easy means of earning good money, and 
to some extent justified by the fact that outlets elsewhere have not 
been available, owing to difficulties of transport from Assam. 

(9) There have been a whole series of difficulties which may be described 
^s short-term, such as post-partition population movements, more 
recently communal troubles and the like. 


(10) Administratively, the food organisation does not seem to be ^mied 
by an adequate number of experienced personnel, with the result that 
there is considerable inefficiency. 

As against this the State has some special advantages. 

(a) there are practically no big towns and the urban area as a whole is 
extremely small; 

(b) deficit rural areas are mostly in the hills, so that the attraction of 
supplies to them is severely handicapped by transport difficulties and 
it is comparatively easy for Government to isolate them and undertake 

their feeding. 

(c) except in a few areas, Assam has a regular system of land records, 
so that estimates of production of individual producers could be made 
without difficulty; and 

(d) Assam probably has a larger proportion of self-sufficient and surplus 
producers than almost any other State, so that, except for deficit hill 
and flood affected areas, extensive distribution operations m rural are s 

are not necessary. 


IT. PROCUREMENT. 

3 Theory and Practice.— A realistic picture of the system of 

. difficult, since the gap between theory and P r “^ s ^"^ement exist .“in 

he exception is frequently the rule and many detads of procu ,^ 
re inner consciousness of Government rather than m ffict. un pai i ^ 
as an almost complete monopoly at the'difficulty, except Govern- 

:nds to become a helpless spectator. 

4 The Assam Monopoly —The Assam monopoly is based on the Foodgrams 
ontrol Order and works somewhat as follows: 

(1) All FT—.’ of" yjsKT a ea S4" » 
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issued for milling. . The miller is permitted to purchase paddy, for 
which purpose he has to have, in addition, one of the other licences- 
also. In order to maintain a cheek on the activity of licensees the 
Assam Government has, during the .current year, attempted to issue- 
only ‘C’ and ‘D’ class licenses. 

(2) Licensees are not permitted to sell paddy or rice to anyone except 
Government, or to a licensed mill, in case of paddy. Similarly,, 
licensees who are millers are not permitted to sell rice produced by them 
to anyone except Government. 

(3) In this way Government is the sole monopolist and receives supplies- 
from two sources—(a) rice from mills and (b) paddy from non-miller 
licensees. Such licensees are, however, permitted to sell paddy to mills, 
in which event Government receives rice produced by them under (a). 

All rice or paddy received from these two classes of licensees are paid 
for by Government at a fixed procurement pri'ce. This price is usually 
fixed in.terms of f.o.r. at station of despatch, or free on boat. 

Some attempt has also been made to limit the number of licensees in a 
particular area so as to prevent a rise in prices through competition. 

(4) In order to strengthen this system of monopoly certain further 
provisions have been adopted. The more important of these are— 

(a) Transport restrictions, prohibiting movement from particular areas- 
to others, and by rail and steamer. These transport restrictions are 
complicated and various, with exemptions providing for small quan¬ 
tities required for personal consumption. In areas bordering 
Pakistan an attempt has been made to prevent movement of 
quantities above 2 maunds. 

(b) Restrictions on possession of grain even for personal consumption 
have been imposed generally to the extent of 5p maunds, though 
up to a 100 maunds, can be" stored on obtaining a special permit. 

(c) In several areas, paddy has to be purchased by going to the 
producer’s village, and licensees are permitted to nominate agents 
to do the work for them. An attempt to keep a control on their 
number has been made and each agent is to be issued a card showing 
the licensee for whom he operates and the area in which he may 
do so. 

These restrictions are not strictly enforced. 

(5) On the Pakistan border, a scheme has been introduced for 
requisitioning surplus stocks with producers, after allowing for personal 
consumption at the rate of 15 maunds of paddy per person for the year. 
This scheme has not- been strictly enforced and, in fact, only 25,000- 
maunds are reported to have been collected under its provision. 

(6) Government claim that they are also willing to buy direct from the- 
producer at their godcwns should he offer supplies to them. No¬ 
purchases have, however, been made in this way and, in fact, no rea 
machinery exists to translate this policy into action. 

(7) By notification, there is a statutory price control, so that it is illegal 
to sell rice and paddy above the rates fixed by Government whether 
to it or in other transactions. Here again the provisions of the law 
are quite openlv flouted and, in fact do not seem to be generally mown. 
There is, in " fact, a disparity, though this is not marked, between 
procurement and market rates, which would not be possible, at least 
openly, if any attempt was made to enforce the price control. 
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In brief, the system cf procurement intends to be a monopoly on mills and 
licensees, bolstered up by transport control, special arrangements for requisition¬ 
ing on the Pakistan border, and statutory price control. In fact, procurement 
is confined to quantities which mills are able to make over to Government, from 
time to time. 

III. DISTRIBUTION. 

5. Rationing and Distribution—(1) Rationing.— The six towns of Shillong. 
Gauhati, Dhubri, Dibrugarh, Tinsukia and Karimganj, with an estimated 
population of 2,32,000 (round) are rationed. Except for Gauhati, which is in 
,the heart of a surplus area, open markets are not legally permitted in these 
towns. In fact, imports do take place. Fine and Iihasi rice sell openly in 
Shillong, in the Burra Bazar, and may be purchased, without limit and without 
a ration card. It is likely that conditions in other rationed towns are similar. 

The total consumption on rationing is estimated at 2,000 tons per month or 
24,000 tons per annum. 

(2) Hill areas and other small demands.— The hill districts are generally 
deficit and Government has to undertake partial feeding, almost throughout the 
year. Under this head, and miscellaneous small demands, there is an estimated 
consumption of 2,200 tons per month or 26,400 tons per annum. 

(3) The Indian Tea Association and Railways —The largest single demand 
comes from the India Tea Association. The labour of tea estates is fed, by 
making bulk allotments to employers, who are organised as the I.T.A., which 
includes all but a few tea gardens. The total demand is estimated at 10,200 tons 
per month or 1,22,400 tons per year. Railways are estimated to consume 1,500 
tons per month or 18,000 tons per annum. 

(4) Miscellaneous. —This represents occasional demands, should a shortage 
develop either naturally, or by calamity, such as floods. The actual consumption 
will vary according to need, and is estimated at 5,000 tons per annum. 

The total commitments for distribution, as assessed by the Assam Govern¬ 
ment, thus come to, 1,95,800 tons for the year. As against this, actuals distributed, 
in 1949, under similar conditions, were— 

Rice . .... 1,41,985 tons 

Wheat. 16,023 ,, 

1,58,008 tons 


Judging from these actuals, requirements may be put, as between 150 to 160 
thousand tons per annum. 

6. The Indian Tea Association. —In this system of distribution the Indian Tea 
Association merits further consideration. This demand comprises feeding the 
labour of tea estates and their families. The total population involved is esti¬ 
mated at 9 lakhs; of this the labour force itself is 5 lakhs. Members of the 
I.T.A. possess about 12 lakh acres, of which approximately 3J lakhs are utilised 
for tea production. As much as 1'5 lakh acres are leased out, at a nominal 
rent, to labour of the tea estates. It is estimated that the production of rice 
from this lease is approximately 37,000 tons per annum. The ration permitted 
to adult labour is 4 \ seers per head per week. Rations are also given to 
dependents. Rice is sold to th's personnel at a concession rate of Rs. 5/- per 
maund or -/2/- per seer. 

Considering the overall food shortage, there are some extraordinary features 
in this situation: — 

(1) A ration of 4J seers, consisting entirely of rice, amounts to 20 ozs. a 
day, which is unheard of elsewhere. Even heavy manual workers 
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normally receive only 16 ozs. As far as we were able to ascertain, 
work on the tea estates cannot be described as anything out of the 
ordinary, in the matter of hours or intensity; in fact, if anything it is 
lighter than labour elsewhere. 

(2) The fact that, rice is distributed'to labour and dependents at -/2/- a seer 
deprives it of much of its real value in the estimate of the receipients and 
ensures that, even if they do not need it for consumption, a very subs¬ 
tantial profit can be made by its sale. 

(3) In giving the ration, the production of the tea estates is not counted 
against the off-take, with the result that a particular family may be 
receiving not only an unusually high ration, but also substantial supplies 
from private production. 

The reason for this state of affairs, appears to be what was described to us as, 
a Tripartite Agreement between labour, the Government of India and the 
■employers, under which rations at subsidised rates are required to be given to 
labourers and their dependents. Whatever the sanctity may be behind this 
system it ensures the waste of valuable food. We were informed, by credible 
sources, that a good bit of the rice thus made cheaply available is utilised, by 
labour, for the production of liquor. Even where this is not the case, the 
sale price of -/2/- a seer means that rations are not looked on, only as a means 
of sustenance, but also of profit. A vested interest in the waste of food has 
thus been created. 

Another aspect of this question, with which, however, this Committee is 
not concerned, is that apparently a substantial acreage of land, available 
with tea estates, could be used for increased food production. 

IV. ADMINISTRATION 

7. Procurement and Distribution Organisation. —The procurement organisa¬ 
tion, in districts, consists of a Deputy Director of Procurement in charge ot, 
as far as possible, a homogeneous region. There are six Deputy Directors 
and two Assistant Directors, the latter in charge of sub-areas. Deputy Direc¬ 
tors of Procurement are assisted by Controllers, who help in both executive 
and office work. Below this supervisory organisation there are Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors, in charge of the primary unit of organisation, which is 
the procurement centre. The number of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
depends on the size of the Procurement problem in the area concerned. Though 
the Deputy Commissioner’s relationship with the procurement organisation is 
supposed to be cordial, the general rule is that it deals direct with the 
Secretariat. 

The distribution organisation, on the other hand, works under the Deputy 
Commissioner and is organised with the district as the unit. There is an 
•officer, called Supply Superintendent, to assist the Dy. Commissioner. Below 
him are Inspectors and Sub-Inspeetors, the number varying according to the 
problems in a particular district. 1 This organisation is in charge not only of 
food distribution, but of the administration of the non-food controls. .It is 
also responsible, with suitable specialised staff, for rationing where this exists. 

V. CRITICISM 

8. Defects in the procurement system. —The main defect in the Assam Pro¬ 
curement System is that it is not enforced. We believe that if it was, it 
would produce substantial results. It is not enforced, partly because the 
Assam Government does not seem to be really determined to do so; partly' 
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because the administration of food is weak and inexperienced, and, also be¬ 
cause there are certain facts which make it difficult to enforce procurement in 
the State, unless the relevant problems are handled boldly and radically. 

An analysis of the main defects in the procurement system is: — 

(1) There is inadequate control on the activity of licensees. It appears 
that everyone who is eligible for a licence is granted one, so 
that Government’s procurement agents, in fact, 'consist of a rather 
motley crowd of traders, whom it is difficult to keep in check. Such 
checks as exist are inadequate, and even these are not enforced. We 
studied arrangements made for keeping an account of licensees’ returns, 
at Gauhati and found that these returns were not regularly received, 
even though only a monthly return is prescribed, and that no action 
of any worth was taken against habitual defaulters. It is fair to draw 
the conclusion that, in practice, licensees are allowed to do much as 
they wish! 

(2) Finance presents another major difficulty, and the position is that 1 
Government procurement depends substantially on the financial 
strength of mills and licensees. Stocks are usually paid for at the 
point of despatch, which means after loading in wagons or on a boat. 
Transport difficulties create a substantial time-lag, between the pro¬ 
duction of rice, or the purchase of paddy, by a licensee, and payment 
for it by Government. The result is that money is locked up and the 
licensee is limited, in further purchases, by this fact. 

(3) The system allows the possibility of a disparity between procurement 
and market rates. This is not a big problem in Assam 'but can have 
adverse repercussions on procurement. 

(4) There is substantial producer hoarding, and the procurement scheme 
provides no sanction against it whatever. 

(5) Transport. \These problems are very real, and accentuate almost 

(6) Storage. f every other factor mentioned above. 

(7) In view of the tendency to hoard, mentioned above, and the fact that, 
even under decontrol, a good bit of the produce is’ marketed through 
small middle men, who purchase from the producer in villages, it is 
necessary for Government to provide an opportunity for marketing as 
near the home of the producer as possible. The present scheme does 
not do this on any organised and well-considered basis. 

(8) There is no doubt that political influences sometimes throw their 
weight against procurement. There seems quite a substantial body 
of opinion favouring the theory that Assam is not really surplus and 
that there is danger of starvation should there be exports. 

9. Defects in the Distribution System. —The main defects in the system of 
distribution are:—? 

(1) Much of the value of rationing, as a help in procurement, is lost by 
the fact that an open market is permitted in rationed towns. This 
means that the pressure of demand from wholly deficit urban areas 
continues. In rationing itself it is very doubtful whether the whole 
population has, in fact, been given cards. Any attempt to eliminate 
free imports into rationed towns, wi-ll have to go hand in hand with 
action to ensure that all persons in the rationed towns eet 
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(2) The I.T.A. represents the biggest single demand on Government. 
We have already discussed, at paragraph 6, the extremely defective- 
and wasteful arrangements for supplying this organisation. 

(3) Government has to regularly feed some of the hill areas. This 
feeding is done on a rough and ready basis. As this demand is recur¬ 
ring it is important that it should not be allowed to continue, merely 
as a bulk allotment made to the District Officer, for him to distribute 
as best he can. A systematic method of distribution, so as to ensure - 
that all persons who deserve food receive it, and do so in prescribed 
quantities, is obviously required. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

10. The Nature of Recommendations. —The present arrangements in Assam' 
obviously result in the loss to the country of a valuable source of supplies. 
Special and immediate, efforts to pull out of this situation are necessary. The 
nature of defects in the system will show that the problem is largely administra¬ 
tive and springs from the context in which the work is done rather than in the 
inadequacy of the particular scheme followed. To mould the context effec¬ 
tively to a remedy, the Assam Government’s efforts alone cannot meet the- 
eituation and the Centre, if it wants supplies, must intervene effectively. A 
mere nibbling at the problem, for example by providing small financial help, 
will leave the position exactly where it is. It needs to be tackled in a big and 
bold way, so as finally to break the present stalemate. 

11. Monopoly Procurement with defined exemptions. —We recommend:— 

(1) that the Monopoly Procurement System, described at Chapter 3,. 
to which attention is invited, should be established in Assam; 

(2) in view, however, of the facts that— 

(a) the surplus is spread out over almost all districts, except the hill 
areas of Assam; 

(b) these hill areas are generally in-accessible and, in any case, traffic 
to them can be controlled; 

(c) the wholly deficit urban area of Assam is very limited, and ration¬ 
ing has already been introduced in the important towns; and 

(d) the administrative machinery in Assam will require building up. 

we consider that, for the crop year starting Kharif 195T), a defined exemption 
may be made in the monopoly, so as to permit the deficit rural and small 
urban areas to feed themselves. With the start of the 1951 crop, however, 
the full monopoly, on both the purchase and distribution side, should be intro¬ 
duced. By that time the necessary administrative machinery should be 
established. ; 

In this background we describe, in detail the scheme we consider suitable 
for Assam, in the interim period of the 1950>51 crop. 

12. Recommendations—(1) Procurement. —We wish to stress that the 
recommendations we make below must be considered as a whole and will, in 
our opinion, be successful only if they are introduced in their entirety. If, 
however, particular points are selected for acceptance, and others omitted, or 
if in practice certain of these recommendations are. ignored we doubt very 
much whether an improvement on the existing position wall be achieved. In 
this background the following is an outline of the scheme of procurement we 
recommend: — 
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(1) Movement Control— 

(a) A complete ban should be imposed on movements' from surplus areas 
to places outside them. It is not possible to be dogmatic regarding 
the unit from which movement is to be restricted, (out we would like 
this to be as small as possible, and in any event not larger than a dis¬ 
trict. In areas where there is particular danger of movement to deficit 
pockets, even within the same district or outside, the unit should he 
reduced to a sub-division or even a group of villages. 

(b) There should be a ban on movements from deficit areas, the sam*» 
general rule applying regarding the size of the unit, as in the case of 
surplus areas, except that here it should be generally possible to treat 
the district as a unit, unless particular parts of it represent a homo¬ 
genous area, from the point of view of transport or other relevant 
conditions, in which event a unit smaller than the district will be 
necessary. 

(c) Movement from surplus to deficit areas or between surplus areas or 
between deficit areas should be banned absolutely, and the .many 
exemptions, at present a feature of Assam Administration, should be 
eliminated. When movement of grain between such units is required, 
it should be on Government account, or from a controlled Government 
agent at one and to a Central Government at the other; this implies 
that- the price at which grain will exchange hands, between those 
agents, will be fixed by Government and that the distribution of this 
grain, even if it is through trade agents, will be surprised, at least in 
the matter of price. 

We do not consider that these transport restrictions will cause any very great 
hardship. As we have pointed out,-rural areas, except in a few districts which, 
ir any case, require Government help, substantially look after themselves. 
Those urban areas which are not rationed should be able to feed themselves 
generally from quantities exempted from the monopoly, which we will consider, 
below. 

We must add that movement restrictions do not seem to have been adequate¬ 
ly enforced in the past. This must be remedied. 

(2) Procurement Centres— 

These may be described as places where Government, either direct or 
through an appointed agent, collects grain. It will almost invariably 
imply the presence of at least some Government staff and the provision 
of godowns, though the latter may be for • only temporary storage 
awaiting transport. The setting up of an adequate number of pro¬ 
curement centres is, in our opinion, a fundamental pre-condition.to 
any scheme of procurement in Assam. The general rule should be 
that there are enough procurement centres to ensure that a villager 
does not have to travel, however remote his village, a distance of more 
than 10 miles to bring his grain to Government. In heavily surplus 
areas, or areas where there is danger of smuggling or of movement to 
a deficit district, the .number should be larger. 

(3) Government monopoly— 

There should be a monopoly for the purchase of grain in Government hands 
■ of the following kind:— 

(a) Transactions of 5 maunds and below may be permitted between pro¬ 
ducers and consumers direct. It should also be permitted; for a 
licensee under the Foodgrains Control Order, to buy up to 5 maunds 
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in a single transaction and thereafter sell retail to consumers, jrrovided 
the total quantity he stores at auv one time does not exceed a prescribed 
limit, of Say 25 maunds. This exemption to the monopoly is put in 
to allow the feeding of the unrationed population, and in the surplus 
circumstances of Assam, it should adequately meet the situation. 
The exemotion does not imply exemption from the movement bans 
mentioned at (11 above. 

sb) All other transactions should be under Government monopoly. 
Actual purchases should be made either through mills, who will deliver 
.rice at the procurement price, to Government or, for centres where 
mills are not available, through an appointed procurement agent. 

(c) Government should be wil'ing to purchase not only rice from mills, 
hut also take over from its procurement agents paddy and hand-pounded 
rice, in each case at a fixed procurement price. 

With regard to the agents mentioned above it is most important that these 
are selected carefullv from _the best men available. A good rule, to avoid 
complaint or the possibility of favouritism, would be to make the selection 
from the local licensees with the largest turn-over during a selected period of 
years. It is also necessary to stress that all licencees should not- be appointed 
as agents. The number should be very drastically restricted, the general rule 
being that there should be only one Government buyer in one area. In order 

to translate this into practice, it will be necessary to define the zone in which a 

particular agent or miller may function. For practical reasons it may be neces¬ 
sary, specially in heavily surplus areas, to appoint more than one buyer for one 
area. The number should not, however, on any account, exceed two. As far 
as possible, the unit of operation for an agent should be large enough to permit 
a satisfactory turn-over. 

(d) In view of the practice of purchasing grain from producers in the 

village, each agent may be permitted to conduct operations through a 

selected and defined number of sub-agents each of whom should be 

given a card of identification showing the area in which he may 
operate. These agents should, on no account, be permitted to store 
grain on their own behalf. 

The scheme must provide, and this should be rigidly enforced, that pay- 
agents, who will be millers or other procurement agents and whose number will 
be very much restricted, in order to eliminate competition. The rest of the 
trade will only be permitted to function to the small extent possible under the 
5 maunds exemption limit mentioned at (a). No private business should be 
allowed to any Government agent or Sub-agent. 

(4) Finance— 

The scheme must provide, and this should be rigidly enforced, that pay¬ 
ments are made to the mii’er or the procuremtnt agent, within 3 days'of the 
offer of grain by him. even if the grain has not been despatched. This means 
that arrangements must exist, at each procurement centre, to take over the 
grain straightaway. This will raise some difficulties, the more important of 
which are mentioned below: — 

(a) Inspection for quality should be done at the spot though there may 

be a system of super-inspection, in order to keep a check on abouse. 

(b) Government must have the finance to be able to pay immediately 
for all grain offered to it. 
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(c) Special arrangements to get transport to centres of storage, or for 
export will have to be made, but lack of storage or transport must, on 
no account, be considered a justification for delaying payments. In 
order to get the maximum storage available locally, it is recommended 
that Government should use millers and its procurement agents, for 
storage also, on the payment of an extra commission for the purpose. 
This will act as an incentive to them to find storage by local influence 
and contact. Where Government pays for grain stored by an agent 
the system of having it under double locks, one held by the agent and 
the other by Government’s own staff, may prove useful. 

(5) Requisitioning— 

We have mentioned that producer hoarding is one of the main problems in 
Assam. In order to combat this, requisitioning from producers must be 
accepted as part of normal noliey. The aim should be to prepare a list of 
producers for each village and to watch the disposal of their surplus by them. 
At the initial stage such a list may be prepared only for important surplus 
areas and for bigger producers, cultivating more than 15 acres of land. The 
system should, howewer, be extended as widely as possible, and as soon as 
possible. It is a matter for executive decision, as to the stage at which requisi¬ 
tioning should be resorted to, and a decision must depend partly on whether 
grain is coming into the market in a normal way in a particular area. 
Considering, however, the past tendency to producer hoarding, requisitioning 
must not be regarded as an instrument to be utilised only when the normal 
system of procurement fails, but as a normal means of procurement to be used 
the whole time. Some requisitioning should, therefore, be done at the very 
beginning of the year so as to convince the producer of Government’s determi¬ 
nation to get stocks Thereafter its use shou'd be extended or not as and 
when necessary according to whether procurement is going through satisfactori¬ 
ly or otherwise. 

In areas bordering Pakistan, where there is danger of smuggling, requisition¬ 
ing should be regarded as the settled means of procurement and should be put 
through, against all surplus producers, from the harvesting of the crop. 

For drawing up producer lists and for requisitioning, revenue staff, which 
has detailed knowledge of villages and villagers, should e intimately associated 
with the work. 

(6) Checks— 

A proper system of checks on millers and procurement agent.s buying for 
government should be introduced and enforced. Among other things this 
system should prescribe, at least, a weekly return. It is also most important 
that an intimate and live contact is maintained between the administration and 
millers and agents, so that any defects, such as lack of finance, initiative etc. 
are immediately combated. District Officers must be given v/ide powers over 
agents to achieve this, amounting even to replacement where necessary. 
Checks on the stocks and sales of licensees, who are not agents, should also be 
detailed and regular. 

(7) Legal sanction— 

The scheme outlined above should be backed by law, necessary notifications 
being issued by the Assam Government for the purpose. 

13. Recommendations — (2) Distribution. — (1) Open markets in rationed towns 
should be closed immediately so as to derive the maximum benefit, in procure¬ 
ment operations, from the fact of rationing. 
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(2) In hill areas, where Government has to provide regularly help in food, 
distribution should be put on a systematic basis. Each family should be 
given a single card, .showing the number of members, and the ration due in units 
per week or per fortnight. These cards may be validated, from timt to time, 
as the need for distribution arises. Issues, should be made against cards, so 
that there is a limit to the quantity which a single family may buy. There 
should be space on the card showing the date and the quantity purchased at a 
particular time. It may be necessary to increase or decrease the quantum of 
the ration, validate cards or otherwise, from time to time, according to the ex¬ 
tent to which distribution is necessary at particular times and for particular 
families. 

(8) Immediate arrangements should be made to put distribution to tea estate 
labour on a satisfactory basis. We have pointed out that this labour is receiv¬ 
ing a much higher ration than is justified, is being supplied rice at a ridiculously 
low £riee and no account is being taken of the rice produced on the tea estates 
by the labour itself. Two measures to remove these defects should, in our 
opinion, be taken at once the first, the reduction of the ration to 16 ozs. per 
head per day for the actual labourer, to 12 ozs. for other adults and half this 
quantity for children, the second, the sale of the ration at the same rate at 
which consumers elsewhere get supplies. The latter recommendation implies 
that the value, of the concession of distribution at subsidised rates, should be 
.converted into cash. We consider that this must be done and believe that a 
great deal of the trouble arises from the ridiculous price at which labour is able 
to get rice. If they have to pay the full issue rate for this rice, the demand is 
likely, automatically and immediately, to be reduced to the extent of actual 
requirements. 

A further stage in dealing with the problem would be to offset the actual 
production of rice by individual families against their ration. We do not, 
however, recommend that this should be put through at once as it may have an 
adverse repercussion on the production of rice by the tea estates, and mostly 
because we believe that if the subsidy is abolished, to a substantial extent, 
ration will only be taken upto the quantity actually required for consumption. 

(4) Government must be prepaied for a rough and ready scheme of distribu¬ 
tion in other deficit areas, particularly unrationed towns, and introduce this 
should there be any marked disparity between procurement and market prices. 

14. Recommendations—(3) Administration. —We have pointed out that the 
administrative set up requires to be strengthened and would suggest that this 
should be done in the following way:— 

(1) The district should be -the unit of administration and the Deputy 

Commissioner should be in charge of operations, both on the procure¬ 

ment and distribution side. 

(2) He should be assisted, in each district, by a District Food and Civil 
Supplies Officer. The present Deputy Directors of Procurement, with 
suitable additions to meet the requirements of all districts, should 
be utilised for this purpose. 

.(3) Below the District Food and Civil Supplies Officer there should be 
a certain number of Assistant Food and Civil Supplies Officers. The 
exact number will vary according to the needs of each district. For 

example, one Assistant Food and Civil Supplies Officer will be re¬ 

quired for a rationed town to conduct rationing operations, one or 
possibly more will be required to assist in procurement, and at least 
’One will be required to look after office and accounts work. 
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(4) Below the Assistant Food and Civil Supplies Controllers, there should 
be inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, their number varying according to. 
the requirements of a district. The. general rule must be that there 
is at least one Sub-Inspector at each Procurement Centre, and possib¬ 
ly both an Inspector and one or more Sub-Inspectors at Centre where 
there is heavy work. 

(5) Suitab'e clerical heljo, wherever required both at the district office- 
and otherwise, should be provided. In heavy procurement and distri- 
but'o-.i areas, it. may be necessary to have special staff for accounts 
work, both at the Officer and subordinate level. In any event, th& 
whoie st iff should work under the District Food and Civil Supplies. 
Controller, who in turn will work under the Deputy Commissioner. 

(6) This organisation should he utilised both for procurement and dis¬ 
tribution, as well as for Food and Civil Supplies. It should apply both: 
to surplus and deficit districts. 

15. Recommendations—(4) Continuity of policy.— We consider it most 
important that a final decision regarding the policy to be followed should be 
made as early •'* possible, and announcement in detail; and should, thereafter, 
be enforced rig : dly, even in spite of any preliminary set backs which it may 
meet. 

16. Recommendations—(5) Help from the Centre.— These recommendations 
require a certain degree, of help by the Central Government which we define 
as follows:— 

(1) Finance. The provision of adequate funds to make immediate pay¬ 
ment for procurement is basic to the whole scheme and we recom¬ 
mend that the Central Government should recognise that it must pro¬ 
vide funds to the Assam Government. W e do not see that this is. 
impossible or even difficult, since the money will be utilised for the 
purchase and supply of grain and once provided it can be used repeated¬ 
ly. There is no objection to interest being charged for the money 
advanced, which interest will have to be recovered Irom the con¬ 
sumer or the recipient administration concerned. It is, however, 
necessary that funds to the extent of the whole annual estimated 
purchase by Government should bo available. We consider it very 
doubtful whether the Assam Government can provide more than a 
fraction of the money required and, therefore, recommend that the 
Centre should frankly accept this position and provide the whole 
amount from the very beginning. 

(2) For the administrative set up we have proposed it is necessary that 
the District Food and Civil Supplies Officer, in each district, should 
have adequate experience of administration and preferably also of food 
work. It will be necessary for the Central Government to assist the 
Assam Government in finding the personnel for these posts. 

(3) The Centre must make special effort to see that transport at least, 
is advisable to depute a whole time officer to put through the necessary 
contact work for this purpose. 

(4) Provided finance is made available, we do not consider that storage 
will present as big a problem as it does at present. Nevertheless, this 
may continue to be a handicap in some areas. We suggest, therefore, 
that the Central Government should consider favourably any scheme 
formulated by .the Assam Government for the construction of storage- 
either by Government or through the trade. It should be particularly 
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willing to supply buildings materials at controlled price and, if neces¬ 
sary, some of the finance involved. The latter could be provided on .the 
understanding of its recovery by a storage surcharge on exports such 
as was permitted from the Punjab a few years ago. 

The whole scheme of procurement and administration must be planned out 
on a sufficient scale without delay. The administration and legal part of it 
should be in position at least two months before the crop starts arriving so that 
both staff and people are fully conversant with the scheme and Government 
is able to take advantage of the crop as soon as it is available. One fact which 
has greatly handicapped previous schemes is their introduction too late in tha 
season to be effective. 



CHAPTER 18.—ORISSA 

I. FOOD POSITION. 


1. Population and Production. —This State, for practical purposes, produces 
-only rice. The quantities- of wheat, barley and gram grown are negligible. 
-Figures of production between 1942-43 and 1948-49 are as under:— 

(000 tons) 

(excluding wheat, barley and gram) 


1942-43 






1,433 

1943-44 


. 




1,497 

1944-45 






1,439 

1945-46 


. 




1„404 

1946-47 






1,527 

1947-48 






1,279 

1948-49 






1,434 

Average 






1,430 


The population as estimated by the Census Commissioner for March, 1950, 
is 144 T lakhs. The urban population is 5'5 lakhs only and there are no towns 
with populations of more than 1 lakh. Other towns are 44 in number. (Census 
Commissioner’s estimate of urban population 4-3 lakhs). Orissa is predomi¬ 
nantly a rural area and there is, therefore, no complicated distribution problem. 
The .State is definitely surplus- and has made steady exports, as the following 
.figures obtained from the Food Ministry show:— 

(in tons) 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Nett 


(Rice) 

Wheat 

exports 

1946 

116,000 

3,000 

113,000 

1947 

132,000 

6,000 

126,000 

1948 

148,000 

6,000 

142,000 

1949 

122,000 

7,000 

115,000 


11. SYSTEM OF PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION. 

2. The Orissa Monopoly. —The Orissa system of procurement is based on a 
monopoly which is given legal form in their Foodgrains Control Order, 1947. 
Under clause 8 of that Order no person shall purchase or sell in wholesale 
quantities, (elsewhere defined as 10 maunds or more per day) except to an 
authorised agent of the State Government, or to an approved agent or a sub¬ 
agent of such agent. Movements except in the case of Puri district, from 
which exports to the deficit district of Gunjam are banned, are free. Else¬ 
where, the producer can move foodgrains from one- district to another within 
the State without any permit. Legally a trader who has got a foodgrains 
licence can move quantities in excess of 10 maunds from one district to another, 
but he cannot purchase or sell more than 10 maunds in any one day. We were 
told, however, that there were practically no licensees who were not Govern¬ 
ment agents and hence such movements from .one district to another on trade 
account were impossible. Furthermore, only a licensee who holds two licences 
one for the exporting district and the other for the importing area would be 
able to make such movements, and licensees of this category are sure. 
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h. Marketing. —There is no system of organised marketing in Mandis or 
Ganjs as in Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Madhya Pradesh. Hand-pounded rice 
and paddy are brought in headloads to village markets, known as Hats, which 
are held twice a week and in exceptional circumstances, particularly from May 
to September, a big cultivator sells his stocks directly at Government purchas¬ 
ing centres. 

4. Almost all districts surplus, —One very important factor in the set up in. 
Orissa is that all districts produce rice and all districts are either slightly or 
heavily surplus, except Ganjarn. In these circumstances, there is no real 
necessity for trade movements from one district to another, even in the absence 1 
of any form of rationing. The position is made easier still by the fact that 
there are very few urban areas in Orissa and consumers are in the habit of 
purchasing six months’ requirements before the rains, so that they have stocks 
when market arrivals diminish in the monsoon. It is principally because of 
these circumstances that the blanket monopoly in Orissa is successful in spite 
of there being no rationing anywhere ir. the State. 

5. Agents. —Procurement agents are appointed for different zones, but no 
attempt has been made to demarcate the zones between individual agents, 
who may be either millers or traders. We found that there was considerable 
competition between millers and traders, in which the millers were at a re¬ 
lative advantage because, as a last resort, they could always afford to forego 
their commission and pay higher prices for paddy to the cultivator by content¬ 
ing themselves with the milling charges allowed. 

0. Financing. —Government funds are not invested in procurement which is 
financed principally by the agents. In the event of the agent being short of 
funds, Government make loans up to the extent of 75 or 80 per cent, of the 
value of stocks held by him. In practice such advances are seldom made and 
it is doubtful whether sufficient finance is available for them. The procure¬ 
ment agent is also a holding agent and is allowed a commission of -/3/_ per 
maund, interest charges -/1/1(% per maund, gunny depreciation charges of 
-/1/S per maund, storage charges of -/-/6 per maund, in addition to shortage 
charges of -/5/- per maund, insurance of -7-/7 per maund, administrative 
charges ~/4/6 per maund, and transport and other charges, working upto a 
total of Rs. l/10/_ per maund for rice. Similarly; in regard to paddy he gets 
Rs. 1/5/9 per maund. We were told that stocks are held by agents for about 
one month to six weeks before despatch. When despatched, an acceptance 
note is made out at the railway station after loading, and within 4 or 5 days 
the agent is paid the entire amount due against the grain loaded. 

The agent relies chiefly for his procurement on sub-agents and petty traders 
known, as Byaparis. The sub-agent or petty trader is given a commission of up 
to -,/2 / - per maund by the agent, from his own commission and is also financed 
by him. These persons make advances to cultivators and purchase stocks from 
them at the village after the harvest. Although the price received by the 
cultivator, particularly at the beginning of the season and particularly in surplus 
district, is sometimes less than the price fixed by the Government because of 
the use of these intermediaries, generally the cultivator is not willing to bring 
his grain to the procurement centre for sale. The difference between the Gov¬ 
ernment price and the price received by the cultivator probably represents the 
cost of transport to the Government centre. 

7. Requisitioning. —In addition to the quantities secured under the mono¬ 
poly, requisitioning is resorted to when there is a tendency on the part of the 
cultivator to hold up stocks. Such tendencies exist in the self-sufficient or 
deficit districts, where requisitioning had to be done last year and is proposed 
this year also. About- 2,000 tons were procured by requisitioning last year 
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in two police station areas of Puri district and it is proposed to extend the 
method to six station house areas of the same district this year, although it is 
unpopular and creates political and ether complications. For the purposes of 
requisitioning, the Supply Inspectors, in consultation with procurement agents, 
prepare lists of big cultivators early in the season. The requisitioning is done 
in the dry weather in those tracts where transport would be difficult in the rains, 
leaving the more accessible tracts for action later. 

8. Prices.—The purchase by the procurement agent is at a price fixed in ac¬ 
cordance with the Orissa Government Notification No. 43613-SP of the 15th 
November, 1949. The Secretary, Food Department, stated that this Notifica¬ 
tion- provided statutory price control, but his view does not appear to be correct 
because the Notification specifically fixes a ceiling price only at procurement 
centres and there is no restriction on paying a higher price than this to the 
cultivator at other places. The wording of the relevant part of the notification 
make* it extremely doubtful whether any conviction could be obtained in a 
Court of Law for purchasing rice or paddy at a higher price than that fixed. 

-“The Governor of Orissa with the concurrence of the Central Government 

is plea'sed to direct that with effect from the 16th November, 1949, no producer 
in the areas specified in column 1 of the schedule appended to this notification 
shall sell rice or paddy and no person shall buy from a producer rice or paddy 
at prices higher than the prices specified in the schedule at the depots of the 
purchasing agents and their sub-agents approved by the District Magistrate of 
the areas concerned which prices shall be called the ceiling prices.” Obvious¬ 
ly this can only refer to purchases by Government agents or sub-agents at depots 
and cannot hinder other transactions. The Food Secretary admitted that no 
attempt had so far been made to enforce this alleged price control. In surplus 
districts the market price is generally below the Government procurement rate. 
In Puri and Ganjam it is higher; in these districts no prosecutions had been 
launched, because the Secretary felt that such prosecutions would drv up the 
flow of market arrivals. The price fixed for paddy is Ks. 6/5/- per maund and 
for rice Ps. 11/2/- per maund. The rice outurn is stated to be 64 per cent, at 
mills, although Orissa rice is very much underpolished. 

9. Distribution. —There is no rationing any where in Orissa but bulk supplies 
are made through fair price shops in Ganjam and Puri districts and for labour 
employed at the Hirakud dam. Imported wheat is issued against identity 
cards in the towns of Puri and Ganjam, and during about 4 months of the year 
when rice also has to be issued, it is done against these cards. The total issues 
per year are about 22,000 tons for rice and about 6.000 tons for wheat. As we 
have pointed out, there is really no distribution problem in Orissa. 

III. ADMINISTRATION 

10. Administration. —The food organisation in each district is under a 
Collector who is assisted by a Civil Supplies Officer, dealing with all routine 
work. There are one or more Assistant Civil Supplies Officers in each district 
(gazetted rank) with Supervisors of Supplies, Inspectors, of Supplies, and 
Assistant Inspectors of Supplies working under them, in addition to clerical 
and menial staff/ The Civil Supplies Officer and hi s . staff are responsible for 
procurement and distribution of foodgrains as well as other essential articles. 

IV. COMMENTS. 

11. Comments. —In the particular circumstances of this State we feel that 
the existing system of procurement, subject to modifications that will he 
suggested later, is probablv the best that could " e devised. It is reasonably 
•efficient; it does not involve the taking up of large commitments a n d it is 
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cheap to operate.. The main points for criticism in the procurement system 
are: — 

(a) the -absence of movement bans, which necessarily provide a loophole 
for evasion, 

(b) the weakness of financing arrangements, which affects procurement 
at times, and 

(c) the existence of competition amongst procurement agents as a result 
of separate zones not being demarcated for each. 

These points will be dealt with in further detail in the course of our recommen¬ 
dations. 

V. RECOMMENDATIONS. 

12. Recommendations. —(1) We consider that procurement zones should be 
clearly demarcated and only one agent, or at the most two, should be appoint¬ 
ed for each zone. The present competition which exists between a multiplicity 
of agents tends to raise prices and is, therefore, deterimental to effective pro¬ 
curement. We do not think that there is much force in the contention that a 
multiplicity of agents within the same zone ensures a fair price to the cultiva¬ 
tor, because we feel that the same object could be achieved by the supervision 
-of the food staff over the agents. We would also emphasise that the State 
Government should be very alert to safeguard against the danger of break down 
of procurement due to failure of an agent and that alternative finance should 
be kept ready to take over the work, if such a course becomes necessary, with¬ 
out delay. 

(2) The present system of financing purchases through agents is probably 
not conducive to maximum procurement in this State, because we think that 
the agent's have not got sufficient finances and are in any case reluctant to lock 
up their entire capital at any given time. We recommend that the State Gov¬ 
ernment should either finance procurement itself or should keep available the 
necessary amounts of money with District Officers for financing such procure¬ 
ment at any time when they feel that the agents are slowing down purchases 
because of lack of funds. The present method of advancing loans to agents, 
is not, in our opinion, elastic enough or quick enough to achieve its objective. 
What is needed is that the district authority should have sufficient funds at 
his disposal to finance procurement as soon as it appears to him that the agent 
is about to run out of funds. We are aware that the finances of Orissa may 
not be able to bear this additional burden; but we consider, in view of the ex¬ 
ports from the State, that the Centre should render such assistance as is 
necessary at nominal interest. The question of the' extent of such assistance 
and the rate of interest is one which can be best settled between the Centre 
and the State Government. 

(8) We recommend that the number of centres for procurement should be 
increased, so that the purchasing depots are brought within 5 or 6 miles of every 
cultivator. We are confident that this increase will substantially increase the 
quantity of procurement, because it will provide added marketing facilities to 
the cultivator. The cost of these centres would be met by the incidentals o« 
the extra grains procured. 

(4) We recommend that district bans on movement should be imposed so 
that procurement may not be evaded by transfer and concealment of stocks. 
Any form of monopoly involves the bottling up of surpluses if it is to he 
successful and we feel that since each district in Orissa (except Puri and 
Ganjam) is already surplus, such bottling up will not cause any increase in 
Government s commitments. 
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(5) In Ganjam and Puri districts which have to be fed to a considerable 
extent from procurement elsewhere, towns with populations of more than 
50,000 should be statutorily rationed. In such towns, imports and free 
markets will be banned. In deficit rural areas the present system of distri¬ 
bution through fair price shops should be substituted by a system of informal 
rationing through family ration cards. 

13. Complete Monopoly Unncessary. —We have deliberately not recommend¬ 
ed the standard type of monpoly for this State after carefully considering its. 
peculiar circumstances. It has practically no urban problem. Almost every 
district is surplus. There are no organised wholesale markets and all sales 
are through small village markets or Hats which serve as outlets for village 
surpluses and also act as purchasing centres for small deficit pockets. In these 
circumstances, substantially the same results could be achieved by the Orissa, 
type of monopoly as would be achieved hv the stricter kind of monopoly des¬ 
cribed in Chapter 3. 

14. Miscellaneous. —There are two more points which we noticed during the 
course of our investigation in Orissa. The percentage of rice extraction (64) at 
mills seems to be very low in view of the fact that Orissa rice is practically 
without polish. We feel that the question deserves to be examined in more 
detail by the State Government with particular reference* to the correctness of 
this outturn as well as the efficiency of the mills. Secondly, we find that the 
paddy procurement rate of Rs. 6/5/- per maund is not in parity with the rice 
procurement rate of Rs. 11/2/- per maund; we suggest that the Central Gov¬ 
ernment should examine this question in detail. 



CHAPTER 17—MYSORE 

J. FOOD POSITION 

1. Population and Food Production. —The average annual cereal production 
of the Mysore State is 8-23 lakh tons, almost exclusively comprising rice (2'6 
lakh tons) and millets (5 - 5 lakh tons) These figures are the average for the 6 
years ending ltabi 1949. A marked decline in the acreage under the main mil¬ 
let crops, which are Ragi and Jola (Jowar), is noticeable through there has been 
some increase in the acreage under bajra and other millets. Even allowing for 
an under estimate in figures, following the enforcement of a levy, this decline 
requires examination bv the State Government. We were informed that there 
is a substantial area left fallow, particularly by bigger landlords, and that the 
State Government- is contemplating action, in order to remove or diminish the 
resulting loss of food. The present population of the State is estimated at 
8 -06 millions, of which 2 1 millions is urban. (Census Commissioner's esti¬ 
mate .1'48 millions). 

The immediate future in regard to food production is bleak, owing to the 
failure of the rains, as a result of which, even irrigated areas are suffering 
from want of water. The Krishnaraja Sagar Dam has, this year, recorded the 
lowest water level in its history; the substantial areas, depending on it for water 
and electricity, have been exposed to deterioration and. unless there a marked 
improvement in the near future, to an almost certain devastation, of the crop. 

II. PROCUREMENT 

2. Intensive Procurement through levy. —The system of procurement may 
be described as intensive procurement by levy on the model of that followed 
in Madras; it aims at taking, by compulsion, from the primary producer, his 
whole surplus, which means estimated production minus requirements. The 
following points are of value: — 

(1) Purchase Depots. —The purchase depot consists of a centre where 
Government collects grain from the producer. Each depot is manned 
by Government stuff. Purchase depots are very frequently opened 
temporarily during the procurement season. In this way, during the 
year 1949" the Mysore Government ran as many as 566 purchase 
depots. The producer thus does not have to cover a distance of more 
than 10 miles to market his grain, and very frequently, less. The 
scheme also provides that where a producer is required to transport his 
grain more than 10 miles, he should he paid a transport cost af 8 annas 
per palla or approximately 4 annas per maund; conversely, where 
Government is compelled to take over his produce at the village site, a 
similar deduction from the price is made. 

(2) Price Contra! .—Government purchases grain from the producer at a 
fixed guaranteed price, which is payable for grain delivered at the pur¬ 
chase depot. No private transactions in grain are permitted so that 
there is a virtual blanket price control, since all transactions, subse¬ 
quent to Government purchase, are at fixed supervised prices. 

(3) Monopoly. —The Government scheme endeavours to collect the whole 
surplus available with the producer, so that theoretically there can be 
no other commercial transactions in grain. This position is strengthen¬ 
ed by the imposition of a monopoly which prohibits the sale of grain 
except to Government. 
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(4) Transport Control. —To assist and strengthen the monopoly, and gua¬ 
rantee the enforcement of fixed prices, there is a ban on movement 
of grain from village to village and place to place. Small exemptions 
are, however, permitted, the most important of these being permission 
to transport up to 10 seers for personal consumption. 

3. Procurement Procedure. —The following is a brief description of the pro r 
cedure adopted in assessing and collecting the levy:— 

(1) The unit of administration is the village and the official in charge of 
it the Shanbhog (or Village Officer). The assessee to the levy is each 
recipient of produce, whether landlord, tenant, or lessee. The levy grains 
are paddy, ragi, jola, wheat, milo, maize, navane, save and sajje. 

(2) Before the harvest a list of assessees in each village is prepared, 
showing the land actually cultivated with food crops, and the esti¬ 
mated production. Where a particular holding is cultivated by more 
than one tenant, or partially by the landlord and partially by tenants, 
the share of the estimated produce, to be received by each, is shown 
separately against each name. The yield is estimated by the Shan- 
bhog by visual examination, in the presence of two or more pancha- 
yatdars. Government instructions provide for a check and counter¬ 
check of these estimates by Revenue Inspectors, Amildars (Tahsil- 
dars) and Sub-divisional Officers, for each of whom a minimum 
standard of checking is prescribed. There are crop cutting experiments 
,to assist in arriving at an accurate yield. 

(3) From the production thus calculated, the requirements of the holder 
are deducted. The following requirements are permitted— 

(a) For the personal consumption of the holder, his family and ser¬ 
vants eating with him, at' the rate roughly of 1 lb. per adult per 
day and half that quantity for children. 

(b) For agricultural labour, at rates prescribed per acre, by the Deputy 
Commissioner, for particular grains and localities. 

(c) For seed, at rates prescribed by Government for particular crops 
and methods of cultivation. 

(d) For payments in kind to village servants. 

(e) For any special occasions sanctioned by the Amildar. Such special 
occasions are limited to forthcoming marriages in the family. and 
religious functions of a sacramental nature. The amount permitted 
for any single function is not to exceed approximately 25 seers. 

The requirements assessed in this way, separately for each individual 
item, are deducted from the production of the assessee. It will be 
seen that requirements are allowed at an adequate scale. 

(4) The balance represents the amount which the assessee. is required 
to surrender to Government. Each village list is submitted to the 
Amildar for orders, and after these have been received, a list of asses¬ 
sees, with the amount due from each, is posted up in the village and 
an individual demand also served on each. The system then provides 
for appeals to be presented and disposed of within prescribed periods. 

r _ 

(5) On the basis of the demand served on him, the assessee is required 
to surrender grain at the purchase depot mentioned in his bill. To 
take his grain to this depot he has to obtain a transport permit from 
the Village Officer; after delivery, entry to the effect is made by the 
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purchase depot on the permit. The Village Officer, supervised by 
senior Revenue staff is responsible to keep track of the process of deli¬ 
very of grain by each assessee and to take necessary action to insure 
full collection. 

(6) At the time of delivery at the depot, the grain examined for quality 
and, if it is found to contain extraneous matter, has to be cleaned by 
the assessee before weighment. A receipt is given to him, showing 
the quantity delivered and the amount of remuneration due This 
receipt is then presented at the Taluka Treasury and payment received. 

(7) There are special provisions in the procedure for the assessment of 
the levy on persons owning land in more than one village, persons re¬ 
quiring foodgrains for consumption outside the village where these are 
grown, and persons who harvest more than one crop in the year and 
who, therefore, are liable to surrender additional grain to Government, 
etc., and for permitting people to make small gifts to temples and other 
religious institutions. 

(8) The Committee examined the above procedure for the assessment, 
enforcement and eheck-up of the levy and found that the work is done 
on the whole, in a neat, orderly and accurate way. 

(9) Though not directly connected with procedure in collecting the levy, 
arrangements made for milling of paddy require mention. Govern¬ 
ment buys paddy and appoints selected millers for its conversion into 
rice at fixed charges. In order to avoid duplication of transport the 
mill premises are frequently used as a Purchase Depot. The miller 
is required to surrender a fixed percentage of rice from the paddy 
made over to him by Government. The percentage of extraction of rice 
from paddy in the State is comparatively higher than elsewhere. 

III. DISTRIBUTION 

4. Rationing—Statutory and Informal. — A system of procurement where the 
whole surplus is sought to be taken, reinforced by transport and sale restrictions, 
implies the feeding of the whole population of non-producers and under pro¬ 
ducers, to the extent of their need. In this background the following commit¬ 
ments have been accepted by the Mysore Government:— 

(1) Statutory rationing is enforced in the five towns of Bangalore Civil 
Station, Banglore City Kolar Gold Fields, and Davanagri, with a 
population of approximately 12 lakhs. 

The scale of ration permitted varies as follows:— 

For rice and whear, eaters ..... 9 ozs. 

For millet eaters and Planation Labour . . II 5 ozs 

For heavy manual workers . 14 • 5 ozs. 

These figures are the sanctioned ration per day for adults; children 
receive half the quantity. 

Imports into rationed towns are prohibited, though there is an exemp¬ 
tion permitting a person to bring approximately 2 seers into the ration¬ 
ed area, for bona fide personal consumption. 

(2) Informal rationing is enforced in other urban areas and in deficit 
rural areas. The Shanbhog is required to enumerate the population, 
in each village, and ration cards are issued, after taking into considera¬ 
tion supplies of grain available to the family concerned. The number 
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of retail depots, outside rationed areas, during the year 1949, varied 
between 703 and 1198. The aim of Government is that where rural 
feeding becomes necessary a retail shop should be available within 
5 miles of the village. 

The size of the ration is supposed to be the same as in rationed towns, viz. 
9 ozs. In fact, the size of the ration in rural areas, varies according to the 
availability of grain and is very frequently as low as 3 or 4 ozs. 

5. Food Subsidies. —The extent to which the Mysore Government subsidizes 
tile price of food is unsuai and require special comment. The following 
figures show the procurement prices and retail issue rates of various commo¬ 
dities:— 


Name of Commodity 

Procurement Pri^e per 
maund 

Retail Issue Price per md. 


Rs. 

As. Ps. 

1 

w 

CO 

> 

Paddy 1st variety . 

10 

0 0 

13 11 6 

(for rice) 

Paddy 2nd variety . 

9 

■ 

0 0 

117 0 

(for rice) 

Ragi .... 

7 

8 0 

7 8 0 

Jola .... 

i 

7 

i 0 

7,2 0 

It will be noticed that 

in the case of 

itll these grains, Government is re. 


covering nothing from the consumer for its expenses, at the wholesale stage, 
and is also subsidizing the retail margin. The consumer is getting grain at 
practically the same price as Government pays for it and, in the case of rice, 
allowing for its conversion from paddy, at an even lower rate. The result is 
a very great loss to the State. We were‘’Informed that in the financial year 
July 1948 to June 1949. the Mysore Government lost Rs. 151 lakhs on food 
subsidies and, the estimated loss for the year 1949-50 was Es. 119 lakhs. 

IV. ADMINISTRATION 

6. Administration. —The executive organisation in Mysore State is on the 
whole sound. Arrangements are as follows:— 

(1) The Deputy Commissioner, assisted by Revenue staff, is responsible 
for— 

(a) assessment and enforcement of the levy; 

(b) distribution in non-rationed area* and also in the smaller rationed 
areas; 

(e) payments to the producer and recoveries from the retailer. 

The staff consists of the permanent Revenue Organisation viz., the Deputy 
Commissioner, the Amildar, the revenue Inspector and coming down 
to the Shanbhog in the village; the subordinate organisation is super¬ 
vised by the Sub-divisional Officer, acting as an assistant to the Deputy 
Commissioner. Special staff to strengthen the organisation is appointed 
at the' Taluka stag's. 



(2) The actual collection of grain is done at the Purchase Depot, where 
the personnel consists of a Depot Manager, two measurers and two 
peons. The number of measurers and peons may be increased where 
the volume of work is large. 

.In addition to purchase depots, which, handle grain as it arrives, there 
are storage depots, which are in charge of special staff, working under 
the general supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, except at Banga¬ 
lore, where this staff works under the Director of Food Supplies. 

(3) For the rationing of Mysore, Bangalore City and Bangalore Civil 
Station there is a special rationing organisation, which works under the 
supervision of the Deputy Commissioner. 

V. CRITICISM. 

7. Defects. —We were impressed by the efficiency of the food administration. 
The procurement system itself is organised on the principle of getting the whole 
surplus from the producer. The following defects, however, appear in the sys¬ 
tem as it works:— 

(1) Procurement: The amount procured depends on a correct record of 
the actual cultivation of food and an accurate estimate of yield. There 
is also the danger that where the surplus is assessed, after deducting 
the requirements of the individual holder, holdings may be sub-divi¬ 
ded, either really or fictitiously, in order to minimise the impact of 
the levy. These dangers can, to some extent, be remedied by an 
effective system of checks, though the last is extremely difficult to 
prevent. As far as we were able to ascertain, checks are provided by 
superior staff in the Mysore system These need to be enforced with 
•more vigour and, as far as possible, over a wider field. There is evi¬ 
dence to suggest that the full quantity is not being procured by Gov¬ 
ernment, particularly of millets, as the following figures show: — 


Year 

Production (in ’000 tons) 

Quantity of millets procured 
(in tons) 

1944 

728 

77,674 

1945 

514 

73,797 

1946 

.3'19 

24,799 

1947 

504 

46,258 

1948 

564 

270 

1949 

667 

| 27,655 


The years 1946 and 1948 should not be considered, as the first saw a 
large failure of the harvest and. the second decontrol. Even excluding 
these two years, there is a steady decline in the amount of millets 
procured, which is not explained by production figures. This sug¬ 
gests that the enforcement of the levy, at least in so far as millets are 
concerned, has not been effective. In the circumstances of Mysore 
State, it is imperative that the procurement of millets should be put 
though rigidly. 
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(•2) The scale of rations in the rationed areas is too low and directly 
encourages illicit imports. The two seers exemption, in regard to 
imports into rationed areas, can be used as a cloak for bringing in 
larger quantities and, it would be extremely difficult to check these 
effectively. 

(3) In informal rationing, outside rationed areas, Government does not 
really provide any degree of security regarding food supplies to non¬ 
producers and under-producers. The ration actually given is ridiculously 
small and cannot sustain life over any period of time. This practice 
does not mean that people starve; it does, however, mean that they 
ensure themselves against starvation by breaches of the levy and 
monopoly law, which are practically impossible to check hundred per 
cent, in villages. The result is that Government itself creates the need 
and opportunity for a black market and there is a strain on the system 
of procurement which tends to produce less than it would do otherwise. 

8. Requirements and Purchases, —The answer of the Mysore Government to 
these defects is that it simply does not have the supplies to fulfil its commit¬ 
ments and, bv implication, it cannot pursue procurement as rigorously as it 
might otherwise. Government estimates that its requirements for rationed 
towns are 123,000 tons per annum and for non-rationed areas 147,000 tons 
making a total of 2,70,000 tons. As against this the procurement target for 
1950 is 135,000 tons, leaving a gap of 135,000 tons. Of this the ini port quota 
fixed by the Central Government ;s 75,000 tons, which represents the normal 
deficit, and the Mysore Government claim that, even as it is, there is a gap 
of 60,000 tons which makes it impossible to remedy the defects mentioned by 
us. While there is some truth in this contention, there is also no doubt that 
Government is losing grain in procurement by the inadequacy of its ration and 
its inability, in consequence, to enforce procurement laws really rigorously. It 
is our opinion that the compromise indicated by this situation has not been 
made at the right place and that better results can be achieved by placing it 
elsewhere. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

9. Recommendations. —Our recommendations follow from this analysis of 
defects. No change is required in the principles of the Mysore system, nor in 
the organisation. In the circumstances of the State the use of a levy is neces¬ 
sary. Within the terms of the existing system the following recommendations 
are made:— 

(1) Procurement should be more strictly enforced, in all its details, parti¬ 
cularly of millets. We see no reason why the Government should not 
be able to purchase at least-175.000 tons during a year, a figure it very 
nearly achieved in 1944 and 1945. This recommendation involves, in 
our opinion, strict enforcement of the existing law. In order to assist 
however, in making this a fact the Mysore Government should con¬ 
sider carefully the abolition of exemptions, such as allowing free move¬ 
ment up to an extent of 10 seers. 

(2) In statutorily rationed towns, the scale of rations should immediately 
be raised to 12 ozs. per adult per day, with the incidental increases 
involved for children and heavy manual workers. We believe that this 
should be done, even in spite of the bad stock position, and are con¬ 
fident that it will make the enforcement of procurement easier and 
reduce the criticism of controls. 

(3) The exemption limit, permitting 2 seers into rationed towns, for 
personal consumption, should be stopped simultaneous with action at 
(2) and measures to prevent illicit imports into rationed acpas should 
be tightened up. 
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(4) In informally rationed areas, the actual ration given should, on no 
account, be less than 8 ozs. An attempt should be made to improve- 
on this figure as procurement becomes effective. We feel it will be 
literally impossible to tighten up procurement unless a minimum 
standai*d of feeding is guaranteed. 

(5) We are convinced that the present position in Mysore is due largely 
to the small ration provided, both in rationed towns and elsewhere. 
The size of the ration has induced Government to a certain degree of 
laxity in the enforcement of procurement. The result of this is smaller 
procurement, which in turn will lead to a still smaller ration, which 
will again tend to and justify laxity in procurement. The logical, and 
possibly practical, consequence of this process will be breakdown of 
procurement. The system of procurement implies a guaranteed supply 
to those who do not receive grain from the land and we consider that 
in order to establish it, the Central Government may consider the 
grant of an additional quota to Mysore State, so that it can provide 
for adequate distribution particularly for the 2 or 3 months immedi¬ 
ately preceding the harvest, and thereby be able, for the next year, 
to achieve a substantial target of purchase and, reduce its dependence 
on Central help. 

(6) We see no reason whatever for the continuance of the present system 
of food subsidies for internal procurement and consider that the issue 
price of foodgrains should be pitched at a level, where in the case of 
internal procurement, there is no profit or loss. Prices of imported 
grain will then be subsidized at the level of internal prices. The pre¬ 
sent system of subsidizing internal procurement is suicidal, in the long- 
run, and cannot be justified except on grounds of sheer inertia. 



CHAPTER 18—UNITED STATE OP TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 

I. FOOD POSITION 


1. Production and population. —This State comprises possibly one of the 
most- densely populated areas in the world, with, unfortunately, a low produc¬ 
tion of cereals. The main and practically the only cereal crop is rice, whose 
average annual production in the 7 years upto and inclusive of 1948 was 2,83,900 
tons. The total population of the Union, according to the Census Commis¬ 
sioner's forecast for March 1950 was 85-8 lakhs. The urban population is 10-98 
lakhs. The urban population figure for 1941 was 9-5 lakhs and it is possible 
.that the estimate of the present urban population errs on the less generous side. 

In. Cochin, production figures are based on records specially prepared for 
food work by the Village Officer and are probably fairly accurate. In Travail- 
core, they are based on the assumption that all irrigated land is under paddy 
and are at the best only approximate. The revenue systems of both units do 
not contain any provision for the maintenance of annual cropping records. 

Another point of importance is that a section of the population of this State 
is accustomed to use tapioca and fish in their diet. Tapioca is utilised by the 
poorer classes as a cereal substitute. The acreage under this crop is not readily 
available in the absence of annual land records, but there is no doubt that a 
-substantial part of the dry area is under tapioca. 

It is necessary to consider one more factor in order to obtain a correct per¬ 
spective of the food situation in the State. The area was always heavily deficit 
in foodgrains and was probably the first in India to undertake controls. As a 
result, their system has developed steadily since 1943-44 and the people are so 
accustomed to a controlled economy in respect of foodgrains that they take it 
for granted. 


II. SYSTEM OF l’ROl.TRKMEXT AND DISTRIBUTION 

2. Differences in Procurement—Travancore and Cochin. —Although on paper, 
since 1949, in which year the two States were merged into a Union, the pro¬ 
curement and distribution schemes of Oochin and Travancore have been the 
same, the procurement figures show a considerable difference in tacE The 
average quantity procured per year in Cochin was 30,000 tons, representing 41 
per cent, of the production, while the corresponding figure for Travancore is 
41.0(H) tons, representing only 25 per cent, of the production. The density of 
population and the conditions of agriculture are almost exactly the same m both 
areas so that the difference in results must he due to factors other than natural 
conditions. It would, therefore, he helpful to consider the system of each area 
separately. 

3. Procurement and Distribution in Cochin.— The system followed m Cochin 
is that of intensive procurement and universal statutory rationing Eac me m- 
dual surplus is calculated and purchased by Government; and each non-producer, 
or deficit producer is fed through the rationing system. The proemement 
machinery works as under: 

(1) Each actual cultivator is required by law to submit a- statement 7 days 
before the crop is cut. to the special Village Officer appointed for food 
work, showing estimated production, requirements, the landlord s share 
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of the crop if any, and the surplus available for procurement. The 
Village Officer is empowered to instruct the cultivator on receipt of 
this statement, to refrain from cutting the crop except in his presence 
and this power is utilised if the statement appears to be prim a facie 
incorrect. 

(2) 7 days after the harvest, the landlord as well as the actual cultivator 
or sub-tenant have to submit individual statements to the Special 
Procurement Tehsildar appointed for each Taluk for food work show¬ 
ing the actual production and surplus available for procurement. This 
statement is sent to the Village Officer for verification. 

(3) Checks oh both statements are exercised bv the Village Officer as 
well as the Procurement Tehsildar and his assistant who verify by crop 
experiments and actual measurement of grain on the threshing floor 
the yields reported by the cultivators. 

(4) The Village Officer maintains a register based on the above state¬ 
ments and on the verifications made, showing the actual production, 
the actual cultivator, the area, and the yield. 

(5) The demand of each surplus cultivator and landlord is then assessed 

and collected through a transport contractor from the threshing floor. 
The demand notice is served on the cultivator and he has a right of 
appeal up to the Commissioner of Civil Supplies. The Village Officer 
maintains a special register showing the demand and the progress of 
collection against it, so that coercive action or prosecution may be 

launched against an assessee who does not fulfil his quota. It may be 

noted that (a) the landlord is liable for his entire surplus share after 
deducting requirements at specified rates (b) the cultivator is similarly 
liable for his surplus out of his share of the produce (o) separate 

demands are calculated and communicated in respect of the landlord 

and of the cultivator. 

Kents are almost invariably collected in kind and vary from to 2/3 of 
the produce except in the case of lands which are subject to periodical 
inundation by the sea in which case the landlord gets 1/3 of the pro¬ 
duce, 1/3 is' set aside for expenses of cultivation and the cultivator 
gets 1/3. In calculating surpluses, cultivation expenses are allowed 
only to the actual cultivator and the landlord is entitled merely to food 
requirements. 

(6) Purchase is by Government, with Government finance and the grain 
is stored in Government godowns. 

We have already mentioned that the normal revenue system of this area 
does not. allow for the assessment of actual production and does not 
give information as to the actual crop sown. This difficulty has been 
obviated by setting up what is to all intents and purposes a parallel 
organisation, concerned solely with food, which maintains all the 
necessary records. The machine is efficient and works satisfactorily so 
that there are very few loop-holes for escape left open to the producer 
or landlord. 

4 Distribution.—The responsibility for feeding non-producers and deficit 
producers has been accepted by Government through statutory rationing 
throughout the State. There is universal enumeration done through the agency 
of the special Village Officer and checked by Supply Officers who number about 
4 per Taluk. Every person has a ration card; but in the case of adequate pro¬ 
ducers this card is cancelled for the whole year while in the case of deficit pro¬ 
ducers it is partially cancelled according to the quantity available with the pro- 
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•ducer for his requirements. The system is exactly the same for rural areas as 
for towns; and the private sale of rice or paddy is strictly prohibited. Move¬ 
ment of paddy from one village to another is banned. 

Ration shops are located throughout the area. The ration is 8 ozs. of rice or 
its paddy equivalent and 2 ozs. of other grains, principally wheat. For the 
last 2 or 3 months other grains have not been available. 

5. Procurement and Distribution in Travancore. —Theoretically, the Travau- 
core system is now the same as the Cochin system, but in practice it works 
quite differently. The Cochin system was introduced into Travancore on paper 
at the end of 1949, upto which period different procurement systems had been 
tried. 7 days before the harvest each cultivator is supposed to give a statement 
to the Purchase Tehsildar in the same form as in Cochin, but there is no check 
as to whether all cultivators submit these statements nor does any particular 
-action seems to be taken on them. Just before the harvest the Assistant Pur¬ 
chase Officer does crop inspection in the villages and is alleged to maintain a 
rough note-book showing the yield. No use seems to be made of this note-book 
in practice. The statement submitted by the cultivator as also a similar state¬ 
ment submitted by the landlord, is sent to the Village Officer in charge of pur¬ 
chase in the village, and he verifies the statement and returns it with such 
corrections as are necessary,' to the Purchase Tehsildar who is appointed for 
■each Taluk. One statement which was examined in detail was submitted by 
the cultivator on 28-7-49 and final orders were passed after one month on 
•29-8-49. No register is maintained by the Tehsildar showing the statements 
•received and the orders passed and there is, therefore, no check whether his 
orders are ultimately carried out or as to whether some of the orders are 
destroyed before they reach the Village Officer. There is no register showing 
the actual production by the cultivate)' and no register showing the purchase 
demand and progress of purchases. If the acreage is less than 5, the Assistant 
Purchase Officer passes final orders and only statements relating to more than 
5 acres are sent to the Purchase Tehsildar. There seems to be no checking 
•of estimates of production in the statements, either by the Purchase Tehsildar 
or by anyone else, except possibly the Village Officer. Since 1949, the ban on 
the movement of paddy or rice between one village and another has been 
relaxed to the extent of allowing 5 measures (5 seers) to be moved by any 
person within the State. The fundamental differences between the Travancore 
system and the Cochin system at this stage are therefore (1) there is no record 
of production and surplus maintained in the village (2) there is no register of 
purchase, progress of purchase and actual demand (3) there is no attempt to 
•cross check, inter se, the statements submitted by cultivators with .the crop 
inspection bv the Assistant Purchase Officer, and (4) there is no attempt to 
verify whether all the cultivators have submitted statements or not, because 
there is no register of production. 

6. Finance and Storage. —The differences between the two systems are 
accentuated in subsequent procedure. Procurement is financed initially by the 
Government. Soon afterwards the stocks are handed over to 'a wholesaler v\ho 
pavs for them or to a retailer. In the case of imported foodgrams, whether 
from another Taluk within Travancore or from an area outside Travancore, the 
stocks are handed over to a wholesaler who distributes them to a retailer 
incidentals being incurred at each stage. The whole system is quite ddtereir 
from Cochin where storage is entirely on Government account until the nniu 
issue to the retailer. At the initial stage in Travancore Government money is 
invested until the stocks are handed over to the wholesaler; then .he whole¬ 
saler’s money is invested and finally the retailer s. The wholesaler gets 0-4-0 
net profit per maund or 3 annas for paddy plus transport plus godown rent ca 
oil a ted at an average rate per maund plus interest at 6 per cent, also calculated 
at an averageTte per maund plus handling charges. No shortage allowance is 

made. 
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7. Distribution. —There is no universal enumeration in Travancore, although 
a kind of census of deficit producers and non-producers was taken about 2 years 
ago. The Assistant Purchase Officer of the Taluk is also in charge of distri¬ 
bution and functions through the Village Officer. Ration cards are issued for 
12 months and renewed automatically^ for the duration of the previous ration 
card, that is to say, if the original ration card was cancelled for 20 out of 52 
weeks, the renewed ration card is cancelled for the same period. Originally 
everyone received a card, but- the surplus producers have lost theirs by now and 
take no further interest in them. It was also stated that ration cards are 
partially cancelled aginst wages received in kind, although there is no evidence 
to substantiate this, judging from the enquiries made by the Committee in a 
village. The percentage j of off-take calculated on the total units shown in the 
ration cards register excluding those cards which have been cancelled for the 
full year varies between 20 to 45 per cent, whereas if only those entitled to 
valid ration cards received them, and if a substantial part of the surplus with 
others was procured, the off-take would not be less than 70 per cent, even in 
rural areas. ^Another reason for the low off-take is that Travancore has a long 
tradition of defaulting on its ration commitments and supplies are irregularly 
available. 

8. Selection of Wholesalers and Retailers. —The appointment of retailers 
and wholesalers is based on a somewhat peculiar system. Consumers are 
allowed to elect their retailer, who is then almost invariably licensed and 
appointed. Similarly retailers are allowed to nominate their wholesaler. There 
are 4,000 retailers and 237 wholesalers. In one case one wholesaler is attached 
to only one retailer. 

III. ADMINISTRATION 

9. Administration. —The Head of the Pood Organisation is the Commissioner of 
Civil Supplies who is assisted by Deputy Commissioners of Civil Supplies, for 
procurement work and an Assistant for rationing work. The organisation at 
the lower level is split ijqi between the Procurement and Distribution Branches, 
both of which are supervised directly by the Commissioner of Civil Supplies. 
The revenue staff is associated at the Taluk and village level with both procure¬ 
ment and distribution work. The entire Organisation is compact and well-knit, 
and makes the maximum possible use of revenue staff. 

IV. COMMENTS 

10. Defects. —The intensive procurement system with universal statutory 
rationing is officiently administered in Cochin and we have no criticisms to offer. 

In regard to Travancore, the system is satisfactory in principle, but its execution 
is made more difficult by the following factors:— 

(1) The relaxation in the movement ban from one village to another has 
facilitated the evasion of procurement, because it has legalised the move¬ 
ment of small stocks. 

(2) In the absence of a proper record of production and surpluses at the 
village level, the collection of surpluses is made extremely difficult. 
Similarly, in the absence of a proper register of purchases, the actual 
disposal of surpluses cannot be watched and there is, therefore, scope 
for evasion. 

V. RECOMMENDATIONS 

11. Recommendations. —The deficit of the area as a whole is so large, even 
if we take as its basis the average imports prior to 1941, that no system other 
than one of intensive procurement can possibly solve the twin problem of prices 
and supplies. Even if an intensive monopoly were introduced, with village 
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to village bans, each village being deficit in itself except in surplus Talukas, 
nothing would become available for purchase by Government and for supplies 
to the towns. The price level in the villages would rise immediately and 
would attain a level out of reach of the purchasing power of the masses. We 
recommend:— 

(1) In regard to Cochin, the existing system is satisfactory and no 
changes are necessary. 

(2) In regard to Travaiicore, the registers maintained in Cochin should 
be introduced for the purpose of checking and cross-checking the pro¬ 
duction, surpluses, demands, and purchases. 

(3) The Assistant Purchase Officer should maintain a register of crop 
checking and should check the statements received from the cultivator 
against this register before assessing demand. 

(4) The present margin between the procurement price and the selling 
price in Travancore is very great and is as high as Bs. 6-7-6 per maund. 
in some cases. We were told that this difference is due to the system 
of pool prices adopted, whereby the subsidised prices of imported 
grains are pooled with those of locally procured paddy and an average 
is struck. The existence of such a wide margin in the case of local 
procurement increases the resentment of the cultivator against the 
compulsory' procurement scheme and must in the long run be detri¬ 
mental to procurement. We suggest that two prices should be fixed, 
one for local grain and the other for imported grain, local production 
being reserved as far as possible for the areas in which it is procured. 

(5) We recommend that wholesalers should be abolished and all food 
work should he done by Government, with Government finance, as 
in the case of Cochin. This will immediately result in a consider¬ 
able saving by way of incidentals and commission and should also, 
increase the efficiency of the food machine, because it will obviate 
malpractice by wholesalers. The question of retaliers should also be' 
examined and their number, which is excessive, may be reduced if 
possible. Needless to say, the present elective system of selecting 
retailers should be changed and only those persons who are reliable 
and honest, at least oir the basis of their previous records, should be 
appointed. We are aware that this recommendation will place upon 
Government a certain amount of invidious responsibility, in the pro¬ 
cess of selection, but we feel that no Government can entirely divest 
itself of such responsibility except at the cost of efficiency. 

(6) In regard to organisation, we suggest that the Cochin set up should 
be copied as closelv as possible in Travancore, particularly with 
regard to the appointment c>I separate Supply Officers hr each Taluk 
for the checking and issuing of ration cards. 

(7) In this Union there is a peculiar problem relating to submerged 
lands which are subject to periodical inundation by sea water. In 
such areas, which comprise about 1-37 lakh acres, the land is covered 
by salt water until the on-set of the south-west monsoon. The mon¬ 
soon produces floods in the various rivers and these floods push out the 
salt water substituting it with fresh water. An soon as the monsoon 
is over, the cultivators erect bunds to prevent- the salt water from 
returning, pump out the fresh water, and snatch a short paddy crop. 
The area requires heavy expenditure for agricultural operations be¬ 
cause of the pumping, bunding and manuring, and the yield is not 



particularly high. In such areas it was represented that the present 
procurement price of 1-13-6 per para was inadequate and that it 
should be raised to at least 2-8-0 per para. . We consider that it is not 
practicable to have such a wide divergence of prices for the same 
commodity within the same State, without arousing resentment from 
the cultivators of other areas within the same State; but the same 
time we feel that the whole problem of submerged lands deserves 
more detailed examination than we were able to achieve in the short 
time at our disposal. In particular we would suggest that the question 
of providing some permanent means of keeping out the salt water 
should be examined by •ompetent authorities and, for this purpose, 
the assistance of the Centre may be sought. In a Union like Cochin- 
Travancore where the area of cultivable land is limited^ 1 37 lakh 
acres cannot be ignored. Tentatively, we suggest that these areas 
may qualify for special assistance by way of pumping facilities, 
permanent dams, special drainage channels, and cheap manure. We 
understand that subsidised manure is already being provided in these 
areas, but the other points mentioned above require examination’. 

(8) We suggest that experienced revenue officials should be appointed for 
the food organisation in Travancore, and new men should be selected 
to replace them in the Revenue departments. This suggestion is 
made with a view to improving the efficiency of the Rood staff in this 
area. We also suggest that a few officials who have experience, of the 
Cochin system should be posted to the Travancore area as Purchase 
Tehsildars, or to other posts of this kind in order to organise the 
machinery there. 



CHAPTER 19.—MADRAS 

I. FOOD POSITION 

1. Production and Population. —-The main crops are rice and millets. The 
average annual production of rice in this State for the 7 years ending 1948-49 
was 4'62 million, tons. Millets including iowar, bajra, ragi and others accounted 
for 2:39 million tons.. Maize was negligible at about 18,000 tons and the rabi 
crops can be ignored as they are practically insignificant. 

According to the Census Commissioner’s estimates for March, 1950 the 
total population is 54-29 millions, comprising 8'68 million urban and 45-01 
millions rural. The 1941 figures are total population 49-8 millions, urban 
population 7 -96 millions. 

The production statistics, although they are amongst the most accurate in 
India, do not give a very clear picture of the situation because there have been 
several bad years particularly from 1945 to 1949. The average issues between 
1945-49 are 16-.9 lac tons per year, including 4-9 lac tons imports. In a normal 
year the State would probably be only slightly deficit and its position is not 
complicated by the existence 'of a very heavy percentage of urban population. 

II. SYSTEM OF PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 

2. Intensive Procurement and variations. —The basic procurement system 
for rice and millets in Madras is the intensive procurement system which aims 
at securing 'the entire surplus from producers and at rationing the entire deficit 
population. There are at present variations from this system in particular 
areas viz., the intensive procurement system without universal statutory 
rationing, as followed in the generallly surplus districts of the North and the 
levy now being tried as an experimental measure in Coimbatore district. We 
shall deal with the basic system, namely the intensive procurement system with 
universal statutory rationing, and then consider its variations separately. 

3. Intensive Procurement System.— The intensive procurement scheme is 
based upon the collection of the entire surplus with individual cultivators and 
upon a monopoly in respect of such surplus quantities as may he incidentally 
left over with the producer or landlord after the Government demand is complied 
with. In practice this system works as follows: — 

(1) The village accountant or Ivarnam prepares a list of actual producers 
in which amongst other things the area, yield, requirements, surpluses, 
and landlord's share, if paid in kind, are entered. This list or register 
is finalised on the basis of numerous crop cutting experiments conduc¬ 
ted by the revenue officials as well as all food officials down to and 
including the Firka Supply Officer, who corresponds in rank to a 
Revenue Inspector. 

(2) After objections, if any have been disposed ‘of by the Collector, the 
demand is finally calculated and served upon the cultivator or the land¬ 
lord, or both, as the case may be. Separate demands are calculated in 
respect of the cultivator’s share if any. In assessing the demand, 
the following allowances are made— 

(i) consumption for the assessee and his household at 16 ozs. per adult 
per day and 8 ozs. per child (below 12 years); 
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(ii) for payment of rent or interest in kind or for repayment of loans 
in kind where these liabilities exist; 

(iii) for payment to tenants by way of advance for agricultural expenses 
in cases where this arises; 

(iv) For seeds, required for cultivation at an average of 34 Madras 
measures of paddy per acre, and for wages to labour employed, the 
scales being determined by the Collector; 

(v) for payment to village artisans as determined by the Collector. 

The allowances for seed and agricultural labour vary from district to 
district and are different for paddy and for millets. 

(3) The Government procurement agent whether a miller, a trader, or a 
• co-operative society, visits the village and purchases the assessed 

demand at the price fixed by Government. 

(4) The village accountant • or Iyarnam maintains a register showing the 
demand made on each assessee, the progress of collection and the 
balance due. Information from these registers is consolidated in a 
register maintained by the Firka Supply Officer for the firka (Revenue 
Inspector circle) as a whole and similar consolidation is done for the 
taluka and then for the district. The village accountant obtains his 
information from the procurement agent as well as, in doubtful cases, 
bv scrutiny of the receipt given to the assessee for grain procured, by 
the procurement agent. 

(5) There are no movement restrictions within the district, but all sales 
except to a Government procurement agent, are strictly banned. 

(6) The following special points may be noted— 

(i) The procurement agent is not allotted a specific zone, so that more 
than one agent may be operating in the same area. 

(ii) Payment is not made by Government but by the procurement 
agent, who is also the wholesaler and storage agent, and who finances 
the entire work up to the stage of export from the district or of 
issue to the authorised retailer. 

(iii) The collection of individual surpluses necessitates and even 
presupposes the acceptance of full responsibility for the feeding of 
deficit individuals. 

✓ 

(iv) No holdings are exempted in the case of paddy but holdings of 5 
acres and below are exempted in the ease of millets. 

4. Distribution. —The responsibility which logically devolves upon Govern¬ 
ment for the feeding of deficit individuals under such a system is carried out by 
rationing of towns and rural areas. In fact, such rationing is an essential' 
feature of the system beep use all sales except to Government or by Government 
are banned The system of rationing is the same as elsewhere and is effectively 
and efficiently executed.. The total rationed population y is 35;48 millions. 

d. Intensive Procurement-surplus districts of the North. —In the surplus 
districts of the North, namely the Andhra area the intensive procurement 
system is followed as in the rest of the State but there is no statutory rationing 
and disribution is not on ration cards. Even in the bigger towns like Bezwada 
(popula+ion 2.3 lacs) rationing is not in force. A certain quantity of supplies 
mniiufl i‘ntn these areas and sold through fair price shops. 
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6. Levy system—Coimbatore district. —(i) The Coimbatore levy is based upon 
firstly, an- accurate estimation of crop production and secondly upon a graded 
demand, varying according to the area as well as yield, upon the landlord. 
The accurate estimation of the crop is achieved by a number of experiments, 
on the basis of which the standard outturn for a particular village or even, in 
special eases, for a particular block of not less than 50 acres, is estimated in 
terms of maunds per acre. Experiments are carried out by revenue and food 
officials and at least 3 have to be performed in each village on representative 
plots. 

(ii) In each village, a list of land-holders or pattadars is compiled in a register 
in form A, showing their names, the area sown by each, the yield and the 
group of levy in which he falls. The actual cultivator’s name and area are to 
be entered in the remarks column (in pract ce we found that this was not done). 
The total land of each landholder sown with leviable grain in the taluk is the 
basis of assessment for determining in which grade of levy he will fail, i.e. the 
group of levy is determined by his total land under leviable grains in the taluk 
and not in the Village. The production per acre is assumed to be the standard 
production arrived at for the particular village, and an assessment is accordingly 
made upon the land-holder. The quantity levied and the area on which it is 
made are published, by a- notice which is affixed to a prominent place in the 
village and a procedure is laid down for hearing objections. Demand notices 
are then issued in a prescribed form to the registered land-holder and his 
lessees, entering the land-holder as No. 1 in the notice and the lessees below 
him. The land-holder as well as his lessees are jointly and severally responsi¬ 
ble for the payment of the levy. But the assessment as such is calculated on 
the land-holder in order to do away w th the danger of bogus sub-leases intended 
for the purpose of evading the levy. 

7. The levy in Practice.—(i) In order to see how the system worked in actual 
practice we visited West Chitrachavadi village. The basic revenue record is 
the adangal or village account No. 2, maintained by the Karnam or the village 
accountant. This is a revenue record and shows the survey number, sub¬ 
division number, area, assessment, whether single crop or double crop, land¬ 
holder’s name and address, month of cultivation, details of crop sown, extent 
of actual cultivation, month of harvest, outturn in annas, water rate, encroach¬ 
ments, name of actual cultivator, area left fallow, area normally rain fed and 
subsequently irrigated and remarks. 

(ii) The name of the actual cultivator is invariably not filled up. On the 
basis of this adangal, the register in form A is prepared for levy purposes. This 
register is similar to the adangal with 3 main differences, (1) the actual areas 
sown are mentioned, (2) all the survey numbers in a particular holding are 
brought into a consolidated entry instead of being scattered all over the register, 
(3) the group of levy, the rate of assessment, and the levy due are entered. 

(iii) On specific enquiry we were told that no case had so far arisen where 
a land-holder had been unable to fulfil the levy demand from his own share or 
otherwise; if such cases arose at any time, the terms of the lease deed would 
be seen and the appropriate quantity demanded from the lessee. 

(iv) The karnam further maintains a ‘D’ list or register showing the name 
of the assessee, the demand made on him, and the progress of collection against 
that demand. Information regarding progress of collection is obtained in the 
same way as in intensive procurement areas. 

(v) We wqf*e told that the placing of responsibility on the land-holder instead 
of the actual cultivator removed the incentive for bogus sub-tenancies, which 
existed under the intensive procurement system, where the demand was calcu¬ 
lated on the actual cultivator. 
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8. Results of Procurement. —The Madras procurement system is amongst the 
most efficient in .the country and has consistently succeeded in purchasing bet¬ 
ween 30 and 32-5 per cent, of rice production except in the years of crop failure 
and de-control., when the percentage of procurement to production fell to 
Between 20 and 21-9 per cent. Procurement of millets has however been 
surprisingly unsuccessful ragining from 1 to 5-6 per cent. This is possibly 
due .to the fact that as millets are a consumption crop, holdings of 5 acres and 
less have been exempted from procurement. . 

III. ADMINISTRATION 

9. Administration. —(I) The food organisation is headed by a Commissioner 
of Civil Supplies who is also a member of the Revenue Board. There are one 
or more District Supply Officers in each district who have under them a complete 
procurement staff organised into sub-areas, the taluk and the firka. or revenue 
inspector circles. The head of the taluk organisation is the Taluk Supply 
Officer while the firka is incharge of a Firka Supply Officer. In addition there 
is the necessary godown staff. 

(2) Rationing and other forms of distribution in the districts are under the 
charge of the District Supply Officer who also functions as District Rationing 
Officer except in Coimbatore district where there is a separate Disrtict Ration¬ 
ing Officer. The rationing organisation consists of the usual Rationing Staff 
and is subordinate to a Provincial Controller of Rationing who works under the 
Commissioner of Civil Supplies. 

IV. COMMENTS 

10. Intensive Procurement Scheme,— The intensive procurement system 
together with statutory rationing is the farthest any State has gone towards 
Complete control and we have no improvement to suggest in the system as 
such. The resuits achieved in procurement, both in regard to quantities and 
the percentage of production, are striking. With the single exception of the 
small unit of Cochin, where the percentage of production procured is some what 
bigger, Madras figures are the highest in India. We believe also from a study 
of such figures of pre-control imports as are available, and the comparative im¬ 
ports of Madras as against other States, that this state has considerably reduced 
its dependance on outside aid through its system of procurement and distribution. 

Nevertheless we notice certain marked deviations, in practice from .the 
system and consider these tend to weaken, and may disintegrate it. Our 
criticism of the Madras system is, therefore, of these variations and. certain 
defects in its working. Those are:— 

(i) The procurement agent is not allotted a specific zone so that several 
agents may be operating in the same area. This leads to competition 
between them and to the forcing up of the procurement price. If 
an agent pays more than the controlled rate, he has naturally to 
recoup this amount by blackmarketing and other illegal means, which 
he accordingly utilises. In Krishna district we were told by various 
persons of different classes that the procurement agents, particularly 
millers, paid upto Rs. 20/- per bag for paddy against the controlled 
rate of Rs. 16/13/-. They made good the difference by (a) producing 
a greater rice outturn than that calculated for the district by the district 
authorities. Thus, if the conversion ratio for half-polished rice was 
fixed at 68 per cent, the miller managed to get 71 per cent by reducing 
the polish and possibly by making the paddy moist, (b) There was 
considerable adulteration and misgrading. By mixing a superior 



(ii) Procurement is financed by the agent, who is also the storage agent. 
Stocks remain in his custody until either they are exported from the 
district or issued to the retailer. The agents can, therefore, easily 
purchase paddy which is not shown in the accounts books and subse¬ 
quently blackmarket the rice produced from it. A specific case 
noticed by us was that of a miller in Bezwada who was caught by the 
local officials with an unaccounted stock of 5,000vmds. of paddy. It 
is extremely difficult to verify paddy stocks of mills because they are 
generally kept in bulk. 

(hi) Under the intensive system of procurement, all sales other than 
those to or by Government- are banned, and the entire surplus is pro- 
cured> from the producer or landlord. Nevertheless there must be 
many cases where the entire surplus has not been procured, for the 
simple reason that no system can be made 100 per cent efficient. In 
the absence of movement bans within the district, these balances can 
be shifter for blackmarketing. We understand that village to village 
bans had existed in the past but were removed in the year of de-control 
in 1948 and were not subsequently reimposed. 

The comments made here apply to all areas where the intensive procure¬ 
ment scheme is operated. 

(iv) Coimbatore Levy. —In so far as the Coimbatore levy involves a 
relaxation of procurement, there is no justification for its application 
to a deficit district. As an experiment it should have been tried first 
in a surplus area. The obvious defects of this system are: — 

(a) It is essential to obtain information, regarding the total holdings of 
the landlord in the taluk as this will determine the grade of levy' in 
which he will be placed. It is more difficult to obtain this informa¬ 
tion than to obtain merely a statement of the holdings in a parti¬ 
cular village and in at least one ease which came to our notice this 
had not been done. We think that there is great danger of the 
Karnam omitting holdings in other villages from the lists in form 
"A’ so that the landlord will fall in a comparatively favourable group 
or grade of the levy. To make this point clear a hypothetical case 
of a holder who has 5 acres, under levy grains in one village and 25 
acres scattered in 6 other villages can be considered. If the demand 
is based only on his 5 acres he will fall into group—-1 of the levy 
scale and will have to surrender about 1 /5th of his produce, whereas 
if his total leviable holding was considered he would have to surren¬ 
der 2/3rd of his produce. 

(b) The main objection to the Coimbatore type of levy is however that 
it is inequitable and short-sighted as compared to the intensive 
procurement system. At present the levy does not exclude the one 
acre cultivator. The one acre cultivator would normally be deficit 
and would be exempt under intensive procurement. If the levy is 
recalculated so as to exclude this type of cultivator, it will certainly 
produce less than the intensive procurement system because one 
acre cultivators account for as much as 34 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. As a result of assessing and collecting demands from these 
deficit producers, Government compel them to purchase a grain from 
ration shops later in the year, at the higher retail prices charged 
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cials and cultivators have already come up with a demand that 
they should be allowed to sell the balance of their surplus both in 
statutory rationed areas as well as other areas, in the former 
against cancellation of ration cards and in jhe latter without a-ny 
such restrictions. They have reluctantly conceded that the price 
charged for such sales should not exceed the Government retail 
selling price but were extremely vague as to how it was proposed 
to keep track of such sales and to enforce such price control, and 
obviously this demand is in reality a demand for regularised black- 
marketing at unrestricted prices. Obviously there is no machinery 
which can be devised to enforce any price control which may be set 
up on paper. 

(d) Ill practice therefore the Coimbatore levy can only give the same 
quantitative result as intensive procurement if it continues to mulct 
the inadequate producer, in which case Government commitments 
will correspondingly increase. On the other hand, if the inade¬ 
quate producer is excluded, the quantity procured will be substan¬ 
tially less, and in any case ftie system cannot hope to procure the 
entire surplus or as much of the surplus as intensive procurement 
and will, therefore, be correspondingly' favourable to bigger land¬ 
lords because it will provide better scope for blackmarketing. 

(e) The levy demand is placed on the land-holder. It is left to him 

to settle how much he will take of it from his tenant. Since the 
latter may be ejected after his lease usually a year's duration, 
expires, there is scope for extortion by the land-lord. This situa¬ 
tion also creates difficulties in distribution. As Government has no 
account of the tenants share of produce, nor of the amount he has 

paid from it to the land-lord for the levy, it is difficult to determine 

whether a particular family should be allowed a Ration Card, or 
not. 

(v) Millet Procurement. —-As stated by the Madras Government, the per¬ 

centage of production normally marketed in the case of millets was 18-5. This 
percentage must have been calculated on the quantities collected by village 
merchants and sold in the assembling markets to bigger merchants because it 
has been stated to us in the answer to our questionnaire that the producer 

himself did not normally take his surplus to the market. In these circum¬ 

stances the fact that the percentage of procurement to production was only 
3-2 as compared to over 15 in Bombay and as compared to IS 5 per cent, 
normally marketed indicates that a serious effort- has not been made to pro¬ 
cure millets. The ineffectiveness of millet procurement has probably resulted 
in increased pressure on rice stocks. 

(vi) Distribution,.- —The responsibility which logically devolves upon Govern- 
meni for the feeding of deficit individuals, is not carried out in surplus areas. 
There is no statutory rationing anywhere and distribution is not even against 
ration cards. In towns as well as in rural areas, fair price shops are set- up 
and sales are made to any one who wishes to purchase, subject to a limit upon 
each individual transaction, and to a limit on the quantity supplied by Govern¬ 
ment to the retailer for sale. As a consequence,' there is no guarantee that only 
deficit individuals receive grain or that their demands are met in full and in 
fact, the persons who succeed in making purchases under such a. system are 
those who are the strongest and most capable of forcing their way to the front. 



The quantitative restriction imposed upon supplies made available to these fair 
price shops is such that under no conceivable circumstances can the entire de¬ 
mand be met. In a town like Bezwada, with a population of 2 3 lakhs, the 
monthly sales are 1,600 tons, whereas, 2 years ago under statutory rationing the 
same town, we were told? used to consume 2,409 tons per month. The fair price 
shops can function for barely an hour a day on the stocks allotted to them and 
the system ensures supplies for only the fittest and strongest. Obviously, in 
this context the ban on private sales becomes meaningless. The difference bet¬ 
ween the minimum requirements of these areas and the quantity supplied by 
Government must be met by private sales; and since such sales are illegal the 
price charged is inevitably at least 50 per cent, above the controlled rate. This 
situation also gives millers, procurement agents and retailers the opportunity— 
and strong temptation—to cheat in the accounting of stocks held by them for 
Government and sell as large a quantity as possible in the Black Market. 

(vii) The existence of a crude and inequitable distribution scheme in an 
area where intensive procurement is alleged to be followed is a guarantee of 
resentment from the people. Intensive procurement and monopoly are wholly 
incompatible with the existence of bulk provisioning or queue rationing. In 
the district where we examined the scheme (Krishna District) we were repeated¬ 
ly assured by cultivators,. traders and consumers that a considerable part of 
the population’s food requirements were met by private sales and in fact this 
is patent from even a cursory examination of the distribution methods 
followed. 

V., RECOMMENDATIONS 

11. Recommendations .-—( 1 ) We recommend that the intensive procurement 
system together with universal rationing should be reimposed in all areas of 
the State. This recommendation involves the introduction of statutory ration¬ 
ing hi the surplus Northern districts and the giving up of the levy system in 
Coimbatore. 

As regards the necessity for the introduction of statutory rationing in sur¬ 
plus areas the following extracts from a note recorded by our Chairman after 
a visit to Cocanada are revealing:— 

“I visited Cocanada on the 25th and 26th of May, 1950. The local 
officials of the Rationing Department showed me some ration shops 
where rice is sold. The rice was of the most recent crop reaped. It 
was hardly two months old. On examination of the Accounts Books, 
of the ration shop I found that 12 bags i.e. nearly 24 mds. of rice 
are issued at a time to the shopkeeper. Most of the rice was being 
sold out in the first two or three days of the week. This evidently 
leads to his denying supplies to those that come after that time. 
There is ’ general complaint from the consumers that only a small 
portion of ^ie supply is sold at controlled price and the rest is being 
utilised for re-milling and selling it at a higher price." 

“There is a loud complaint from the middle classes and the lower 
middle classes that while large quantity of grain is going out at con¬ 
trolled rate it is not available for local consumption at that rate in a 
surplus area." 

(2) In the case of millets the exemption granted to holders of 5 acres on 
less should be removed and precisely the same system introduced as that in 
force for rice. 



(3) We feel that the intensive procurement system would be quantitatively 
more successful if village to village bans were imposed. We have repeatedly 
stated elsewhere in this report that village to village bans are not in themselves 
100 per cent, or even SO per cent, enforceable; but their existence makes 
bans on wider areas much easier to enforce because any stocks found moving 
have obviously broken the bans on village to village movement and can, there¬ 
fore, be considered illegal. The enforcement of bans on larger areas is corres¬ 
pondingly more difficult as is clearly indicated in the following extract from 
a note prepared by our Chairman after a visit to Oocanada: — 

“The District Collector convened a conference of officials and non¬ 
officials. The D.S.O. was also present at the conference. It was 
mentioned in that conference that large quantity of paddy is being 
smuggled into the neighbouring deficit district of Yizagapatam by 
lorries and also by sea. Yanam, a French -settlement, about 12 miles 
from Cocanada. on the sea coast is a place where clandestine trans¬ 
actions take place for purchase of paddy which is produced round 
about Yanam, and boat loads of that paddy are being conveyed to 
convenient places on the coast to Yizagapatam district. If any de¬ 
tection occurs. I am told, those boat loads of paddy are immersed in 
the sea to escape arrest.”' 

(4) So far as the machines of procurement are concerned, the most im¬ 
portant aspect of the matter is the Madras system of utilising the trade and 
co-operative societies as procurement and holding agents, Government finance 
not being involved. These agents are not allotted to any specific area and 
therefore compete amongst themselves as We have already stated. We con¬ 
sider it essential that not more than one agent, or at the most two should be 
allowed to function in a specific area because a multiplicity of agents is in¬ 
compatible With monopoly at a fixed price. Further more, we feel that the- 
financing of purchases by the agents leads to inefficiency in procurement. 
Agents are reluctant to visit inaccessible villages and deliberately slow down 
purchases at the beginning of the harvest because of lack of funds and also 
because „they would prefer to buy fully dried grain. These circumstances 
must necessarily reduce the quantity procured. Moreover, it is quite obvious 
that the handling of grain by Agents is the occasion for abuse by adulteration 
in qualify, black-marketing etc. We are in favour of the entire work being 
taken up on Government account as in Bombay, Punjab and Madhya Pradesh. 
We are aware that there will be difficulties in raising the nbcessary finance 
as has already been stated by the representatives of the Madras Government. 
We are also aware that there will be difficulties in securing adequate storage 
accommodation, and that the utilisation of a trade agency sterilises a certain 
amount of fluid capital and therefore acts as a deflationary measure. Never¬ 
theless, from the procurement and the quality point of view, we are convinced 
that the present system of financing considerably reduces the quantity pur¬ 
chased and adversely affects quality and is to this extent defective. As regards 
storage accommodation, this is not a very difficult problem, because the build¬ 
ings now being used by the trade agent could be requisitioned and taken over.. 
In' the last analysis, we art- considerably influenced against the Madras argu¬ 
ments by -the fact that the system we recommend has already been adopted 
by three major States and has functioned quite satisfactorily there. Unless 
and until ^procurement is taken over by Government, the abuses which now 
exist over pricing, refusal to buy. misgrading, falsification of stocks, and black- 
marketing cannot be eradicated. 

12. The Possibility of a Monopoly. —We have been impressed by the fact 
that Madras State fulfils many of the conditions which would enable a Mono- 
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districts. There seems no reason why, provided the Monopoly is 
properly- worked in regard to both purchase and distribution, the 
producer should not bring his grain to Government, without going 
into the production figures of each cultivator. 

(b) The urban problem is considerable but not overwhelming. 

(c) In rural areas, there are only a few heavily deficit tracts; among 
them Malabar is the big problem- 

(d) Prices in the State are in good control and the Monopoly would not 
have to meet with the initial difficulty of high free market rates. 

(e) Purchasing centres have been established on a fair scale and distri¬ 
bution is well organised. 

All these are advantages which would, if not insure, certainly help the 
success of Monopoly. In this system, where each village will be left free of 
restrictions, Government will certainly procure less, in terms of absolute quan¬ 
tities, but may well procure more, in comparative terms of commitments 

being reduced more than the loss in the purchase of grain. This system would 

relieve Government of the difficult and unpopular job of going into each pro¬ 
ducer's accounts, and would save the producer from the constant attention 
-of officials. 

As against this, however, there are important reasons for the opposite 

view ■ — 

(1) The existing system has worked for several years and is efficient. 
Both the people and administration have adapted themselves to it. 

(2) The crop in Madras has suffered, over several seasons, from a failure 

of adequate or well spaced rain. This is particularly true of the 

current year. 

(3) In millets, procurement by Monopoly is likely to be particularly 
difficult, since this crop tends to be used up for local consumption.. 

(4) If a new system is introduced and works unsatisfactorily, apart from 
the grain loat, it may become difficult to go back later to a more 
rigorous one. 

In these circumstances, opinion among us, -has been divided and hesitant 
regarding the introduction of Monopoly Procurement instead, of the present 
Intensive System. We have, however, been quite certain that the Monopoly 
System cannot be introduced in the heavily deficit Malabar District, where 
Intensive Procurement and informal rationing .must continue in full. 

We recommend that the Madras Government should, for the Kharif year 
19-50-51, introduce a Monopoly Procurement System, as an experiment, in two 
districts, one of which should be surplus and one moderately deficit. The 
results of this experiment should be watched carefully and if it proves success¬ 
ful, the Monopoly Procurement System should be extended through the State 
for the Kharif year 1951-52, excluding the Malabar District where the existing 
arrangements are necessary and must continue. The Monopoly Procurement 
System has been described at Chapter 3, to which attention is invited. In the 
•circumstances of Madras State, however, we would make the enforcement of 
this recommendation entirely conditional on the Madras Government’s wishes 
in the matter. 



Name of State 

Population in 
millions 

Production in 1 
thousand tons 
(average for 7 
yea r s ending 
Rabi 1949) 

JNetfc imports (—) 

Or Exports ( + ) 

Since 1948 in tons. 

Highest 

Lowest 

1 

2 

•) 

4 

5 

Jammu & Kash¬ 
mir 

4-37 

536 4 

—55,517 

(1949) 

—2,000 

(1944) 

Ajmere 

073 

50-4 

—28,970 

(1949) 

— 14,795 
(1944) 

Bhopal 

■ 0-85 

123-5 

—15,602 

(1948) 

+ 10,786 
(1943) 

Bilaspur . 

0-13 

24 0 

Figures not 

supplied 

■Coorg 

0T7 

41-3 

—16,000 

(1944) 

+ 75,02 
(1948) 

Delhi 

1 -51. 

23-0 

— 168,700 
(1949) 

—74,267 

(1944) 

Himachal Prad¬ 
esh. 

1 08 

107 0 

(two years end¬ 
ing Rabi 1949) 

- 7,750 
(1949) 

—2,000 

(1948) 

i, 

Kutch 

0-55 

27-0 

(approximate) __ 

— 33,241 
(1949) 

—4,195 

(1946) 

Manipur . 

0-54 

Questionnaire 

not answered 


Tripura . 

0'58 

166-5 

(V. approximate) 

Figures not 

supplied 

Vindhya Prad¬ 
esh 

3-8§. 

213-0 
(Average six 
years ending 
Rabi 1939) 

+20,329 

(1949) 

+2,936 

(1947) 


(Cal. 2 —Elgar M >'om Census C>Jmi»io lees sstim .t j ; nolumis 3 to 6, figures supplied by 


States) 

These are all small States; nevertheless atleast two of thdm, Coorg and 
Vindhya Pradesh, and possibly a third, Bhopal, have an importance which 
extends beyond their frontiers, in that they are surplus. Tripura also is 
substantially surplus, but as communications are through Pakistan it has 
been impossible to obtain supplies from it. 

2. Recommendations. —Though we have' received replies to our question¬ 
naire, from most of these States, without an examination of their procurement 
and distribution systems on the spot, we do not propose to make detailed 
recommendation about them. The nature of our recommendations, in regard 
to the country as a whole, are quite clear and, we suggest that the hood 
Ministry should apply, to each of. these States, the most suitable method, 
keeping in view our recommendations, particularly for States neighbouring 
these, and local circumstances. Vindhya Pradesh, Coorg and Bhopal require 
special attention. 
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APPENDIX I 

MINUTE OF DISSENT BY SHBI R. P. NOBONHA 

The members,of the Foodgrains Procurement Committee were appointed ini 
their individual capacities and not as representatives of their Governments. 
This minute of dissent, therefore, represents purely personal vievfs. 

2. The main term of reference of the Committee was “to recommend such 
changes as may be ^necessary in the existing system of procurement and dis¬ 
tribution to minimise imports in the case of a deficit State and to maximise 
exports in the case of a surplus State, and to reduce the difference between the 
prices in the market and the prescribed control prices.’’ The emphasis is 
place.d on devising methods to improve procurement and distribution so as 
to solve the supply problem, the accent on prices being secondary. 

3. The food problem contains two principal factors, each unfortunately 
opposed to the other, .namely the supply factor and the price factor; there 
must be sufficient food to meet the minimum requirements of the people and 
it must be available at prices within their means. If the price factor did not 
exist, the supply factor would present no difficulties, for, in the last analysis,, 
a sufficiently high price would, by eliminating the demand of the poorer sections 
of the population, make any supply adequate. .But such a solution involves 
famine and starvation ancl is obviously unthinkable. 

4. Essentially, therefore, we have to arrive at a compromise solution and in 
order to do so it is necessary to decide, whether the supply aspect is to be 
given predominance or the price aspeta. I have already indicated my own 
interpretation of our terms of reference; and I believe that this interpretation 
is also in accordance with the logic of facts. Controlled prices are not. based 
on the cost of production; they are arbitrary in every sense of the word. There 
is, for example, no relation between a wheat price of Bs. 13 for Punjab and 
16 for adjoining tracts of U.P. ! There can be nothing sacrosanct about such 
prices and any attempt to give them predominance in our solution must lead 
to an ultimate widening of the gap between demand and supply. The only 
effective way to make the controlled price the ruling price in a situation of 
shortage is to ensure that there are no transMctio>'s other than controlled 
transactions. This means the procurement of the entire surplus and universal 
rationing. Universal rationing is perfectly feasible if one ignores the cost but 
the procurement of the entire surplus is not. Stocks go underground; a black 
market flourishes; in the last analysis the cultivator simply eats more and no 
system yet divised can prevent him. What the procurement price is does 
not much matter so long as there is an alternative market at a higher price, 
whose very existence automatically makes the controlled rate inequitable. A 
State with an extremely efficient administrative machinery like Madras has 
tried such a system and the results speak for themselves. As against 65 per 
cent, of rice production normally marketed, the Government succeeds in pro¬ 
curing only 32-5 per cent. The figures for millets are worse—5-6 per cent, 
procurement against 18 5 per cent, normally marketed. On the other hand, 
they have had to statutorily ration 35 millions out of a population of 54 
millions. 

5. If we agree—and I do not see how r we cannot agree, in view of the 
declaration that there will be no imports after 1951—that the supply aspect 
of the problem is the more important, certain conclusions follow: — 

(1) Our objective should be to reduce distribution commitments to a 
point where (i) the gap between procurement and distribution will be 
minimised in deficit areas and maximised in surplus areas, and (ii) a 
sufficient proportion of the total effective demand will be met at con- 
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trolled prices to act as a brake on the rise of prices in the open or 
free market so that the general level of food prices is not unduly 
above the controlled rates. In other words, we must attempt to find 
an optimum point at which net availabilities (for consumption within 
the State in the case of deficit areas and for export in the case of 
surplus areas) are maximised, compatible with a reasonable level of 
- prices,, taking the controlled rate as the norm but without insisting 
on it as a universal price. 

• (2) On the procurement side, this involves the recognition that inten¬ 
sification beyond a certain stage yields diminishing returns in that 
it leads to a disproportionate increase of distribution commitments 
without corresponding increase in procurement. 

(3) There can be no uniformity of systems because the optimum point 
we have mentioned in item 1 will be at different stages in different 
areas and an intensive system that works satisfactorily in a deficit 
area will be a failure in a surplus area as it will produce the diminishing 
returns alluded to above. The introduction of the Madras system of 
intensive procurement in U.P. would mean a 50 per cent, increase in 
distribution commitments and only a 25 per cent, increase in procure¬ 
ment. While theoretically the entire surplus can be taken from a 
producer, in practice it cannot, and the proportion it is possible to 
take in a surplus area is less than in a deficit one. 

6. The ideal system of procurement and distribution for each area, would, 
in the light of file foregoing, be one that set out deliberately to take only a 
part of the surplus from the surplus producer and to feed only a part of the 
deficit population, leaving the balance of production to be marketed freely. 
This system would maximise availabilities because arrivals in a free market 
are always more than under controls. It would maximise production because 
the higher price obtained bv the producer for that part of his produce which' 
is sold at uncontrolled rates would induce him to grow more It would keep 
the general level of prices from soaring without restraint by meeting a part 
-of the demand at the controlled rate. 

7. The details of the system would vary from State to State according to 
the circumstances of each,. as also the exact proportion it is desired to take 
from the producer. Basically it would be a partial levy, either on the pro¬ 
ducer or, where marketing is well organised, on the trader with export restric¬ 
tions on the State and the proviso that quantities additional to the levy 
demand could be voluntarily sold to Government. 

8. If the principles on which such a scheme is based are considered, it will 
be seen that it will have to vary from intensive procurement at one extreme 
to almost complete decontrol at the other, because it is aimed a meeting condi¬ 
tions which differ widely. For example, in Malabar, no scheme which is not 
intensive from both procurement and distribution points of view can have 
.any significant effect on prices because the deficit is so huge. The bigger the 
deficit, the more extreme are the measures needed to bring out local or 
individual surpluses at reasonable prices. When a surplus is big, particularly 
when it is concentrated into a small area, no particular rigour is needed to 
acquire it—it flows out, of its own accord. But where—as in Malabar or 
Cochin-Travancore it is surrounded by avoid markets, it cannot be secured 
by strict measures. Furthermore, imports have to be equitably distributed, 
particularly when they constitute such a large proportion of consumption 
requirements as in Malabar, or else they have very little effect on prices, 
unless the marktet can be saturated. We cannot find enough stocks for satura¬ 
tion; universal rationing, therefore, becomes a necessity. It is not possible 
without universal procurement, because local stocks are also required to fulfil 
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the commitment. In certain deficit areas, however, relaxation almost to. the 
point of decc*atrol would be the logical result. In the North Zone of Bihar, 
the general standard of wealth is high because profitable cash crops are grown. 
Its supply requirements are largely met by Nepal paddy. In such an area, 
local procurement is inadvisable because it would yield no results and would 
increase commitments. The area could safely be cordoned off and left to 
look after itself with the exception of certain essential classes of the population 
who would be fed from imports. 

In all self-sufficient and surplus areas where a fairly efficient land records 
system was functioning, the system would work in i,ts entirety. 

These variations from area to area are open to objection on the ground that 
thev are a breach of the principle of equality of sacrifice. The answer is that 
no such principle has ever been or possibly can be enforced rigidly. Ev en in 
a State like Madras, the producer is allowed to eat 1 lb. per day (he actually 
eats much more) while the ration for others Is 12 ozs. I think it is time we 
got away from high sounding principles which exist only on paper and tried 
to find solutions that were practical and would actually work. 

9. Another objection, raised by the Committee in Chapter 2 to any scheme 
which visualises two prices operating simultaneously—an open market price 
and a controlled price—is that the open market price being much higher, the 
cultivator resents having to surrender part of bis produce at a lower price and 
hence procurement fails. This objection is not really based on fact. There 
is always an open market or black market price which is higher than the 
controlled price, even under such an intensive procurement scheme as in 
Madras. The cultivator’s resentment only becomes dangerous when an un¬ 
reasonably large part of his surplus is taken; the taking of a small part of 
the surplus is viewed as a t: 1 ' and does not create much opposition. And, 
obviously, there is likely to be more opposition to the taking of the whole 
surplus at a low price than to the taking of only a part of it. In every case 
where a partial levy has failed, the cause has been elsewhere than in the 
existence of an open market price. In U.P. it was due to demanding grains 
which were not produced in the holding and in Bihar it was due to engineered 
agitation which would have been much 'worse if a larger proportion of the 
produce had been taken. 

10. The Committee have, however, adopted the view that the price factor 
is more important than the supply factor and their recommendations follow 
quite correctly and logically from this stand. Obviously if the price 
factor is to be given predominance, the best scheme would be one that would 
obtain control of the largest part of production. The Committee recognize 
that different local' conditions necessitate modifications in some States but 
essentially their solution is an intensive monopoly with extensive rationing. In 
certain areas the intensity of the monopoly is to be less (as in Orissa) because 
of particular circumstances prevailing there, while in other areas it is to 
extend to what I may call absolute procurement and distribution, as in 
Madras. 


11. As a result of this major decision on principle, the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations have the effect of immediately increasing the assistance required 
by deficit or slightly surplus States from imports. U.P. is recommended a 
quota of 3.6 lakh tons; the proposed modifications in Bihar will need at least 
1 lakh tons more imports; Hyderabad will require another 1 to \\ lakh tons; 
and Mysore, Cochin-Travancore, West Bengal and Madras will all need greater 
imports. In surplus areas the immediate result will be a fall in availabilities 
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There is of course the hope that in the long run, the policy of intensifying 
procurement and distribution will pay dividends but these results cannot be 
expected in less than two years and I do not believe that they will materialise 
at all. 

12. The Committee have taken a, line which involves intensification of 
controls even beyond the point where, in my view, diminishing returns set 
in. Such intensification, if only for the reason that it takes time to achieve, 
is not practicable unless ■ a firm decision is taken that controls will continue 
over a period of years- Any radical change in food policy requires at least 
three years for a reasonable appraisal of its results to be made. I am not 
aware that the Government of India have committed themselves to three more 
years of controls and in fact the last Food Minister stated in Parliament that 
gradual decontrol was aimed at. Tightening up of procurement and distribu¬ 
tion is surely a peculiar method of arriving at this end. 

' IT I have already mentioned that intensification of controls beyond an 
optimum stage yields diminishing returns I would like to elucidate this point 
further. In the first place, not even the most intensive procurement system 
can procure the same proportion of production as was normally marketed. This 
fact is substantiated by the figures already quoted for Madras, and is due to- 

psychological conditions created by the very existence of controls. The more 

the procurement scheme is tightened up the smaller are the increased gains 
from intensification. In the seeolid place, intensification of controls means 
extension of rationing. The extension of rationing increaes commitments in 
three ways (a) in the absolute sense of having to feed more people (b) in- 
having to feed some people who would normally have been content with a high 
proportion of non-controiled grains in their diet, with controlled grains and (c) 
in having to feed some people who would normally have fed themselves on 
unprocurable surpluses. I need not expand items (a) and (b) which are self- 

evident but (c) needs a little explanation. A fairly significant part of any 

town s requirements of grain are met by deficit producers who market their 
stocks in the town, feeding themselves on cheaper foods. No procurement 
system can justifiably touch these in adequate producers who are therefore 
left five to patronise the black-market. In normal times, a petty Kissan who 
grows a little rice or wheat invariably sells it and lives on coarser grains and 
(in some parts of the country) on tubers etc. As soon as a town is rationed, 
these supplies are cordoned out and just disappear. I have repeatedly come 
across such instances in my own experience. 

1-1. Intensification of controls, in all areas but particularly in self-sufficient 
or surplus areas leads to a progressive stiffening of opposition. It is all very 
well to say that politics should be kept aloof from food but in a -’ democracv 
politics cannot be kept aloof from any subject that affects the interests of the 
people. If the people oppose a particular course of action that course must 
ultimately fail. I feel that the Committee have not been realistic enough in 
appraising the true importance of this factor.' Democracy is essentially Gov¬ 
ernment’ by consent and consent to stringent measures can only be obtained 
in times of stress and for temporary periods; it can never be' obtained in¬ 
definitely. There remains the alternative of coercion but even coercion fails 
like the sulfanilamides if used repeatedly. 

15. The importance given by the Committee to the price factor involves, 
as we have seen, intensification of controls. This in turn means (a) greater 
expenditure m personnel and money for staff and (b) greater expenditure on 
foreign imports. No States ean view with equanimity a position in which a 
substantial proportion of its seasoned officials are kept indefinitely on food work 
to ,the detriment of nation buildifig activities. Almost every State in India 
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cation of controls will tend to perpetuate this position. As regards foreign 
imports, the subsides paid on them come ultimately from the pockets of the 
tax-payer and any reduction of price which is attained by such means is decep¬ 
tive and must in the long run prove ‘.ruinous. 

16. There is one more and not the least important reason why I am unable 
to agree with recommendations which seek to intensify controls. In every 
area where this experiment has been tried, with the possible exception of 
Bombay, acreages under controlled cereals except rice have gone down alarm¬ 
ingly, particularly under millets. I agree that this decrease is probably due 
to substitution by other crops but, in the absence of any evidence to the con¬ 
trary', it appears to me that such substitution has taken place because controls 
were too intense. In Bombay this tendency is not noticeable probably owing to 
the fact that the acreage was regulated until this year by law, and that the levy 
system in force arbitarily assumes a certain proportion of the area to be under 
food.' 

Statistics for four major 1 areas where controls were rigid and strict are re¬ 
produced below: — 


( ’000 Acres) 

Peak acreage & year j 1948-49 acreage & year 

(Between 1939-40 and 1948-49) 


State 

Rice 

Wheat 

Millets 

1 

j Rice 

fifcvi 

Wheat 

Millets 

MADRAS 

11014 

1944-45 

— 

Juar .5052 
1939-40 

10230 

r 

— 

Juar 4334 

MYSORE 

844 

1944-45 


Ragi 2218 
1943-44 
Juar 864 
1942-43 

767 

— 

Ragi 1916 

Juar 333 








M. P. 

6304 

1948-49 

3229 

1940-41 

Juar 5648 
1943-44 

6304 

1853 

Juar 4962 

HYDERABAD 

1419 

1945-46 

1125 

1941-42 

Juar- 9605 
1942-43 

1032 

261 

i 

Juar 5935 


‘The steadiness of rice acreages is due to the fact that in most areas this crop 
is not substitutable. On the other hand, in areas where there has been a 
certain laxity of controls acreages have risen appreciably as will be seen from 
the Chapter on B.P. Unless controls are imposed on all agricultural produce, 
diversion of acreages wherever possible to non-food crops or at least to non- 
controlled food crops is certain. The extent of such diversion has already' more 
than neutralised whatever benefits the Grow More Food Scheme may have 
produced up till now. 

17. My difference of opinion with the Committee is on the basic principles 
I have, already described. This difference naturally involves differences in 
regard to the recommendations for individual States. T& treat each State at 
length would mean writing a separate report with even less hope of its being 
generally read than this minute of dissent, and I shall therefore confine myself 
briefly to indicating the salient points with which I do not agree in each 
-Chapter. 
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Chapter 4 —Punjab 

The intensive monopoly system which has been adopted by the Committee 
as the ideal for the whole,country, subject to certain modifications m particular 
areas, oHgidSted in this State. It has cerUliily suctebded m bringing down 
prices, brit Whether this is drib to tfafe wheth^due to progres 

sivelv ihcredSed production (Such as is claimed by the Hon ble Chief Minister 
in almost all his stateiherits IS not free from doubt. _ These results have been 
obtained through an fektrbtnely efficient adiiilnistrative machinery, but at a 
fairly high bdst in hioney and personnel. I would not, howeter, press the W # 
that any change is necessary becduSe I btelifeve that it is dangerous to interfere 
with an existing and satisfactory system unifies there ate strong redsonS for 
such interference. 

Chapter 5—PEPSU • 

I am very doubtful whether the reqommendation of the Committee for a 
monopoly system in this newly formed Union can.possibly work, for administra¬ 
tive and other reasons. Even if it does work, ultimately commitments will 
increase to such an extent that net availability for export would be reduced. 
There is no reason at all why a trader levy should not yield excellent reeu h|- 
in this surplus area, at a much smaller cost in administration, expenses arid 
staff. Such a system would not require the extensive rationing arrangements 
recommended, by the Committee and would, therefore, result in increased 
availabilities for export. 

Chapter 6 —Uttdr Pradesh . 

In the circumstances of this State. I feel that a trader levy with rationing 
confined to the five major towns Would prove far less expensive m all respects 
than the monopoly system suggested. A free market should be allowed m 
the areas outside the five major towns and no attempt should be made to- 
extend rationing into rural ieas. 

Chapter 7 —Rajasthan 

Extension of rationing in this State will inevitably involve a net increase 
in iriiports. The present system should continue with slight procedural modi¬ 
fications. 

Chapter 8 —Madhya Bharat .i, . 

Marketing facilities in this area are not very good and a trader levy might 
not therefore, be successful. But there is no justification for the introduction 
of the monopoly system, us envisaged, and I would very much prefer the 
retention of existing arrangements, with improvements in financing and the 
mechanics of procurement. ■ 

Chapter 9 —Saurashtra -- - 

The recommendations of the Committee in regard to this State remind one 
of the aphorism “Art for . Art’s sake”. I consider that Saurashtra has done 
quite well in the matter of controls and that future policy should be directed 
towards the reduction of rationing commitments rather than intensification ot 
procurement and distribution as recommended by the Committee. The existing 
system is more likely to produce good results than the change proposed; and 
has, in fact, not yet met with the crippling opposition or feared by the 

Committee. . - ..„ • 

Chapter 10 —Bombay 

This State has as a result of intensive controls ^consumed^ more- after 1945 
than in the pre-war period. In anything, a reduction in the percentage of 
procurement and ip rationing is called for. In the, circumstances of Bombay, 
a percentage lew on the cultivator with statutory rationing of major towns 
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and free trade in the rest of the area would be. the best solution of the supply 
problem. 

Chapter 11 —Hyderabad 

A percentage levy on the producer, in fact the system which was prevalent 
in the State before merger, with slight modifications, would be much more 
effective than the Bombay system now - in force. Hyderabad has already 
suffered from a drastic reduction in millets and rice acreages, and any intensi¬ 
fication of controls is likely to perpetuate this position, more particularly 
because of the availability of groundnut and pulses as substitute crops. More¬ 
over, the population consumes a very large quantity of pulses, not as dal but 
as a substitute for cereals, and the extension of rationing commitments would 
lead to all the demand being concentrated on cereals. 

Chapter 12 —Madhya Pradesh 

The impression of the Committee that the trader levy has not given better 
results than the previous monopoly and cultivator levy, is not, I am afraid, 
founded on an accurate estimation of results. This State commenced controls 
in 1943 and gradually progressed to a stage where, by 1946-47, there was a 
monopoly system functioning for rice, and cultivator levy graded according to 
acreage and outturn, in respect of wheat and jowar. Together with this, 
rationing had been extended to all major urban areas, while deficit rural areas 
were supplied against ration cards through informal distribution schemes. The 
result of intensive controls on acreages has already been mentioned and need 
not be repeated again. On the supply side, however, the intensification of 
procurement and the extension of rationing, resulted in diminishing returns. 
The following statement shows figures of production (rice, wheat, millets), 
procurement (rice, wheat, millets) net exports, and issues (rice, wheat, millets). 
All figures are in thousand tons. 



1942- 

43 

1943- 

44 

1944- 

45 

1945- 

40 

1946- 

47 

1 

1 QO^ 

1948- 

49 

Production: (rioe 
wheat, millets) 

3601 

3740 

3470 

3254 

2481 

3319 

3006 

Procurement: (rioe, 
wheat, millets) 

170 

413 

442 . 

384 

297 

256 

216 

■ 

Net exports or 
imports: 

113 

174 

229 

93 

—164 

91 

—54 

Issues: (rioe, 
wheat, millets) 

77 

179 

252 

275 

448 

163 

236 


The figures in all cases excludes merged States, for the very simple reason 
that it has not been possible to apply the trader levy to merged States because 
of the extreme backwardness of these areas. In newly merged aboriginal areas 
like those which have been absorbed into Madhya Pradesh in 1948, adminis- 
rative and political considerations must take precedence over even food, in the 
light of the experience gained of disturbances in and the generally inflammable 
condition of, aboriginal areas, particularly those which are bordering Com 
munist affected tracts. It would not be logical or practical to ignore these 
considerations and to say that only food should have been considered in such 
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territories. And it is obviously unfair to take into consideration the figures 
of this area in assessing the results of a system which was never worked in it I 

It will be seen that the average production per annum of the staple cereals 
from 1942-43 to 1946-47 inclusive was 3,322,000 tons while the average net 
export during the same period- was 89,000 tons. This gives an average con¬ 
sumption figure of 3,233,000 tons. In 1947-48 which was the first year in 
which the trader levy had been tried, the net export , on a total production 
of 3319,000 tons was 91,000 tons, whereas on the basis of past performance 
it should have been only 86,000 tons. Similarly, in the year 1948-49, on a 
very poor crop of 3006,000 tons, the net imports were only 54,000 tons as 
against 227,000 tons which would have been expected on the basis of average 
past consumption. 

The problem can be examined from another view point, viz.' that of the 
year of maximum exports. This view point should be even more favourable' 
to the Committee’s stand, which is that intensive procurement and'distribution 
maximizes availabilities for export. The year of maximum exports was 1944-45 
when the crop was 3470,000 tons, while net export was 229,000 tons.- This 
gives a consumption of 3241,000 tons within the Province. In the year 1947-48 
under thq trader levy and without any rationing at all, the corresponding 
results on a crop of 3319,000 tons were net- exports of 91,000 tons. Op, the 
consumption figures of 1944-45, when there was rationing and controlled dis¬ 
tribution all over the Province, together with monopoly procurement* the net 
exports would have been only 3319,000 minus 3241,000 or 78,000 tons, whereas 
actual exports under the trader levy were 91,000 tons. Again in the year of 
crop failure 1948-49, when the total production was 3006,000 tons, the imports 
required on the consumption of 1944-45 would have been 235,000 tons. In 
fact, the net imports were only 54,000 tons. 

It is clear, therefore, that the trader levy has, in fact, done better than 
the more intensive systems followed in the past, although I agree with the 
Committee that at least 3 years are necessary before final results can be 
evaluated. 

The following statement of issues, procurement and production from 1942-43 
to 1948-49, in terms of percentages, taking the figures for 1942-43 as equal 
to 100, indicates clearly the operation of what I have called the law of diminish¬ 
ing returns up till 1946-47. All increases in procurement have been at the 
cost of disproportions! increases in consumption. 



M 

onopoly 


Monopoly 
plus levy 

Trader-Levy 

' 


1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

Issues 

100 

232 

327 

357 

582 

212 

306 

Procurement . 

100 ' 

235 

251 

218 

180 

145 

123 

Production 

100 

102 

95 

88 

68 

90 

82 


I feel that against this background the recommendations of the Committee 
are dangerous, and if I may say so, even unwise; 

Chapter 13 1 —Bihar 


1 agree with the Committee’s recommendation that the north zone should 
be excluded from procurement. But I consider that this recommendation 
should apply just as logically to the central zone. I do not think that rationing 
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in Patna should be maintained, nor that it should be Introduced in the north 
zbhe. A pifovisififlin'g syst&m in Jamshedpur, with the issue of a 10 oz. ration 
and permission for a free market to operate, would further reduce commit¬ 
ments. In the south zone, a trader levy would not be possible, because of 
the absenee of marketing facilities, but a modified monopoly on the Orissa 
standard should produce good results. In respect of Wheat, and maize, a small 
trader levy would ensure sufficient stocks for supply to essential services and 
Jamshedpur town. A system of the kind suggested here would lead to the 
restoration of confidence in Bihar and to a general fall in the price level. The 
Committee’s recommendations, although they have hatefully refrained from 
dealing with the aspect of the matter, involve increased imports to feed North 
Bihar rationed areas and for the extension of distribution commitments in the 
Centre and South. I estimate the increase at 1 lakh tons per annum in . all. 
They Also involve increased assistance to West Bengal for Tea Estates which 
will be prohibited from purchasing Nepal paddy. 

Chapter 14 —West Bengal 

It is impossible for a monopoly procurement system of the kind envisaged 
to function in an area like West Bengal where communications are so'largely 
by water and are so frequently interrupted by climatic conditions. The existing 
system should be continued in West Bengal, because it has so far produced 
fairly good results. 

Chapter 13 —Assam 

I am in general agreement with the Committee, because only a vigourous 
and determined effort will be able, at least in the initial stages, to get anything 
like the real surplus out of this area- There can be no relaxation until ad¬ 
ministration is placed on a proper basis. 

Chapter 16 —Orissa 

I do not agree that rationing should be introduced as it will lead to more 
expenditure and increased commitments. 

Chapter 17 —Mysore : Chapter 18— Travancore-Cochin 

I am in general agreement with the Committee except in so far as extension 
of rationing Commitments in Mysore is concerned. No system other than one 
of intensive procurement can hope to have the slightest effect on prices in this 
heavily deficit area. 

Chapter 19 —Madras 

I feel that the existing intensive procurement system has (a) not justified 
itself by result and (b) has aroused a degree of hostility which will inevitably 
lead to its breakdown in the near future. I would be in favour of an intensive 
monopoly in the surplus and deficit areas (as described in Chapter 3), except 
for Malabar, which is uniformly and very heavily deficit and where intensive 
procurement should be retained. In subsequent years urban areas should be 
progressively derationed until only the major towns remain, the intensive mono¬ 
poly being gradually changed into a percentage levy so calculated as to meet 
the requirements of the towns when added to imports available. 

I disagree with the suggestion that procurement should be financed by 
government, as this will have a definite inflationary effect. Procedural modi¬ 
fications should be able to remove the defects pointed out without such drastic 
step being necessary. 

18. Subject to the major differences of opinion indicated in this minute, 
I am in general agreement with the other views.held by the Committee. It 
remains only to express my gratitude to them for the patience shown in listening 
to my arguments in spite of the fact that my views were fundamentally 
opposed it theirs. 


rt. jr. j.\.ujkU.N HA. 
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APPBNDIX H 

Statement 1 showing Production Procurement, Exports/Imports & Issues. 

(In 1000 tons) 

ASSAM 

(Based on the State Governments’ replies to the Committee’s questionnaire). 



1943 | 

1944 

1945 

1946 

| 1947 

1948 

1949 

Kick 

Production . 

1307 

1607 

1292 

1609 

1446 

1688 

| 

1696 

Procurement 

100 

183 

188 

210 

150 

106 i 

146 

Exports . , 

N. R. 

79 

81 

98 

39 

4 

Nil 

Issues 

N. R. 

105 

107 j 

112; 

111 

125 

i 

142 


Wheat 

Production and Procure 
me(kt 


Figure* not reported, production negligible. 


Imports . ■ , 

N. R. 

12 


16 

17 j 

9 

15 

Issues 

N. R. 

w- 

19 

17 

17 

7 

16 

Total Cereals 


PChHmjC 






Production . 

1307 

1607 

1292 

1609 

1446 

1688 

1695 

Procurement . 

100 

183 

188 

810 

150 

105 

146 

Exports . . . j 

N. R. 

67 

60 

82 

22 

—10 

—15 

Issues 

N. R. 

117 

126 

, 

129 

128 j 

132 

158 


Gram 


Figures not reported, prpduction negligible. 
WEST BENGAL 


Rice 








Production . 

• _ • 

N. R. 

4258 

3324 

2912 

3520 

3452 

Procurement 


N. R. 

N. R. 

357 

548 

367 

494 

Imports 

• 

223 

171 

—94 

25 

56 

89 

Issues 


N. R. 

381 

470 

518 

512 

515 

Wheat 








Production . 


N. R. 

30 

24 

"&6 

26 

19 

Procurement 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Imports 

• 

377 

314 

255 

253 

170 

212 

Issues 


N. R. 

191 

210 

203 

170 

177 

Millets 








Production . 

• 

N. R. 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Procurement, 
and Issues 

Imports 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


3340 

468 

98 

628 

24 

Nil 

314 

257 

3 

Nil 
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1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 


1949 

Maizb and Barley 








Production . 

N. R. 

63 

65 

53 

46 

47 

48 

Procurement 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Imports and Issues 


Ir 

1 

eluded under wh« 

>at 



Total Cereals 








Production . 

N. R. 

4353 

3415 

2991 

3595 

3521 

3415 

Procurement 

N. R. 

N. R. 

357 

548 

367 

494 , 

468 

Imports . . 

600 

485 

161 

284 

235 

301 

412 

Issues 

N. R. 

572 

680 

721 

68-2 

692 

785 

Gram 








Production . . . 

N. R. 

71 

76 

62 

56 

56 

72 

Procurement, Imports 








and Issue • • 


No reported. 







MADRAS 





Rice 








Production . 

4614 

4932 

5054 

4241 

4919 

4330 

4266 

Procurement 

N. R. 

N. R. 

1025 

1314 

1498 

948 

1365 

Imports 

N. R. 

17 

269 

144 

1 

270 

132 

Issues 

N. R. 

N. R. 

1285 

1472 

1461 

1266 

1449 

Wheat 








Production . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Procurement 



Nil 





Imports 

32 

94 

52 

270 

13 

55 

Ilf 

Issues 

N. R. 

N. R. 

53 

270 

13 

55 

117 

Millets 








Production . 

2673 

2674 

2659 

2116 

2179 

2139 

2391 

Procurement 

N. R. 

N. R. 

27 

117 

124 

25 

77 

Imports . . • 

35 

34 

36 

40 

46 

72 

118 

Issues 

N. R. 

N. R. 

69 

159 

174 

83 

100 

Maize and Barley 








Production • 

16 

16 

13 

10 

11 

12 

17 

Procurement 








Imports 



; • 

85 

1 

131 

16 

Issues . 


.. 

.. 

85 

1 

131 

16 
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1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

| 1949 

Total Cereals 







J 

Production . 

7203 

7623 

7727 

6368 

7110 

6482 

6676 

Procurement 

N. Ri 

N. R. 

1052 

1431 

1622 

973 

1442 

Imports 

67 

145 

358 

539 

61 

528 

383 

Issues 

N. R. 

N. R. 

1406 

1986 

1649 

1535 

1682 

Gram 








Production . 

7 

10 

IS 

10 

13 

13 

16 

Procurement, Imports . 








and Issues . 



Not reported 





BOMBAY (excluding 

States) 




Rice 








Production . 

923 

882 

825 

821 

846 

797 

637 

Procurement 

N. R. 

163 

178 

181 

173 

16 

155 

Imports 

N. R. 

127 

165 

168 

175 

201 

194 

Issues 

N. R. 

N. R. 

. 327 

364 

372 

189 

312 

Wheat 








Production . 

230 

270 

306 

266 

111 

255 

165 

Procurement . 

N. R. 

96 

104 

78 

19 

2 

27 

Imports 

N. R. 

266 

259 

291 

199 

257 

520> 

Issues 

N. R. 

N. R. 

368 

369 

243 

269 

I6T 

Millets 








Production . . 

2074 

2408 

2023 

1666 

1855 

2044 

1861 

Procurement 

N. R. 

261 

344 

174 

228 

10 

256 

Imports 

N. R. 

91 

112 

187 

229 

250 

360' 

Issues . 

N. R. 

N. R. 

377 

392 

507 

246 

446 

Maize ane Barley 








Production . 

38 

61 

41 

28 

44 

70 

66 

Procurement, Imports 








and Issues 


Included under millets 




Total Cereals 








Production . 

1265 

3621 

3195 

2781 

2856 

3166 

2729 

Procurement 

102 

510 

626 

433. 

420 

28 

438 

Imports 

N. R. 

484 

536 

646 

603 

708 

1074 

Issues 

N. R. 

N. R. 

1072 

1125 

1122 

704 

1225 












1944 


1945 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Gram 

Production . 
Procurement 
Import* and Issues • 

E 

Rice 

Production . 
Procurement • 

Imports 

Issues .... 
Wheat 

Production . . . 

Procurement , 
Import* 

Issues .... 

"Millets 

Production . 

Procurement, Imports 
end Issues Negligible. 

Maize a^d Barley 

Production . 

Procurement 

Imports . • 

Issues . ... 


N. R. N- R. | 1 j 3 j 

, Not reported. 

BIHAR (Eimcdwo Merged States) 

2829 2974 2865 ! 2465 


Total Cereals 



Production . 

4325 

4433 

Procurement 

Nil 

196 

l 

Imports . 

20 

41 

Issues . • ' 

126 

196 

Gram 



Production . 

452 

476 


Procurement, Imports .... 
and Issues Negligible. j 

______ __ _ ___ \ --—’ 

♦Figures not supplied by Provincial Governments and were obtained from food 
of India. 

■Vote —Imports figures exclude imports by Bihar Collieries direct. 


Statistics 
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ORISSA {Excluding Merged States) 



1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Rick 








Production . 

1354 

1374 

1364 

1328 

1450 

1206 

1362 

Procurement 

N.R. 

129 

136 

138 

124 

176 

162 

Exports 

63 

82 

85 

125 

140 

127 

N.R. 

Issues .... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

21 

14 

20 

23 

N.R. 

Wheat 








Production . 

— 1 

—2 

—2 

2 

—2 

—2 

—2 

Procurement 

•• 



Nil 



f,.* 

Imports 

3 

5 

5 

4 

6 

6 

G 

Issues .... 

3 

5 

5 

4 

6 

0 , 

6 

Millets 








Production . 

71 

116 

69 

69 

71 

67 

66 

Procurement, Imports 
.and Issues 



u fhi 





M^izk aNd Babl^y 






1 

6 

Production . 

8 

0 


7 

6 

6 

0 

O 



Procurement, Imports 
and Issues . . 




Nil 




Total Cjweals 



I ^3% 





Production . . 

1434 

1500 

1441 

1406 

1529 

• 1281 

1436 

Procurements 

N. R. 

129 

136 

138 

124 

176 

162 

Exports 

60 

77 

80 

121 

134 

121 

N. R. 

Issues ... 

3 

■ 5 

26 

18 

26 

29 

N. R. 

Gram 








Production . 

10 

2 

14 

10 

10 

17 

4 

Procurement, Imports 
and Issues Negligible. 





•• 



MADHY PAADBSH Excluding Merged States 



Rice 








I’roduction . 

1829 

1829 

1725 

1641 

1401 

1704 

1720 

Procurement 

N.R. 

137 

282 

329 

317 

273 

235 

1 xports . . . 

145 

197 

203 

141 

39 

132 

60 

t'eFIM S . . 

19 

86 

120 

140 

238 

89 

117 
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1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 | 

1948 

1949 

Wheat 








Production . 

511 

370 

503 

436 

112 

261 

393 

Procurement 

N.R. 

14 

32 

36 

23 

Nd 

5 

Imports 

35 

80 

38 

50 

61 

56 

68 

Issues . 

42 

60 

101 

93 

64 

59 

70' 

Millets 








Production . 

1321 

1547 

1242 

1177 

968 

1354 

893 

Procurement 

N. R. 

25 

100 

78 

44 

24 

17 

Exports . . . 

3 

57 

64 

2 

—142 

15 

—46 

Issues (. 

16 

33 

31 

42 

146 

15 

49 

Maize and Barley 








Production . 

32 

34 

iU 

35 

36 

38 

40' 

Procurement, Imports 

and issues 




Negligible 



Total Cereals 








Production . 

3693 

3780 

3501 

3289 

2517 

3357 

3046 

Procurement 

N. R. 

176 

414 

443 

93 

384 

—164 

297 

91 

257 

—54 

Exports . 

113 

174 

229 

Issues . . . 

77 

179 

252 

275 

448 

163 

236 

Gram 








Production . 

181 

181 

257 

228 

193 

243 

324 

Procurement 

N. R. 

N. R. 

N.R- 

10 

22 

7 

N. R. 


Exports and Issues . Negligible 


UTTAR PRADESH (Excluding Merged State# 


Riok 








Production . 

1834 

1868 

1536 . 

1831 

1774 

1965 

2346 

Procurement 

40 

73 

84 

1111 

95 

26 

124 

Imports . 

N. R. 

N.R. 

28 

32 

37 

4 

—27 

Issues .... 

11 

60 

114 

160 

149 

17 

49 

Wheat 




■ 




Production . 

2737 

2552 

2673 

2318 

2354 

2638 

2331 

procurement 

97 

101 

140 

95 

243 

222 

154 

• Imports 

N. R. 

N. R. 

169 

67 

32 

100 

315 

Issues . . . . 

23 

t 

173 

336 

297 

287 

126 

425 
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Millets 

Production . 
Procurement 
Imports 
Issues . 

Maizb and Barley 
Production . 
Procurement 
Imports 
Issues . 

Total Csmalb 
Production . 
Procurement 
Imports 
Issues . 

Oram 

Production . 
Procurement 



Exports and Issues 


1943 


1944 


I 


945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 





— 


1300 1102 1053 

61 47 —76 

N.R. N.R. —26 

3 12 22 

2683 2249 2617 

19 41 —61 

N.R. N.R, —16 

N.R. Neg. 6 

8464 7771 7779 

297 262 360 

N.R- N.R. 157 

37 245 478 

1765 1472 1668 

15 47 66 

Not reported 


1115 

68 

I 

46 

2420 

53 

4 

13 

7684 

327 

104 

516 

1497 

34 


892 1007 693 

34 3 Nil 

Nil Nil Nil 
29 2 Nil 

2416 2462 187T 

48 51 1 

29 14 —1 

32 10 2 

7436 8072 7117 

420 302 279 

98 118 287 

497 154 4,76: 

1508 1719 1778 

54 62 N. R- 


FUNJAB 


Riob 







Production . 

127 

136 

119 

115 

127 

95 

Procurement 

•• ' ' 

••• 



.. 

16 

Exports 

Figures prior to 1948 are 

not available 

1 

Issues , . . 


•• 


•• 

... 

1 

Wheat 







Production . 

. 1241 

1075 

1191 

1055 

1018 

820 

Procurement 



- ... 

•• ■ 


41 

Imports 

Figures prior to 1948 are not available* 

100 

Issues 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

61 

Millets 







Production . 

409 

290 

307 

339 

-263 

■ 

259 

r-roouremeni 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


18 

Exports . . . . 

Figures prior to 

1948 are 

not avauaDie. 



100 

35 

6 

14 

980 

21T 

21 

175 

28T 

8 - 

Nil. 














1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


' 

Issues 

Maize and Ba-rlk^ 


.. 

Nil 

9 

production . 

474 459 

474 406 443 

375 

368 

Procurement . . 


... 

21 

25 

Exports 

Figures prior to 

1948 are not available. 

6 

5 

Issues 

Pqtal C*«»aijb 


. 

4 

9 

Production . 

2251 I960 

2091 1915 1851 

1549 

1735 

Procurement 



96 

t 285 

Import* 

Figures prior to 

1948 are not available. 

87 

10 

Issues . , 

<Gt*AM 

.. 

• 

66 

207 

Production . 

874 475 

519 730 •> 600 

832 

890 

Procurement 

. .. ' I •• 

] Sgs' 

158 

87 

Export* 

Figures prior to 

1948 are not available. 

134 

63 

Issues 

, ( .. 

..] .. .. 

30 

23 


Jammu and kashmir 


Production . 

. N. R. 

278 j 

280 i 

289 | 

265 

Procorement 

. N. R. 

34 

32 

35 I 

32 


Imports 
Issue* . 

Wheat 

Production . 
Procurement 
Impoits 

Issues .... 

Millets 

Production . 

Procurement Imports - 
and Issues 

Maize and Barley 
Production 

Procurement Imports- 
and issues 


N. R. I N. R- N. R. N. R. N. R. 


N. R. I N. R. 


| 26 I 

Negligible 

211 

Negligible 
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1943 

1944 

1943 

194* 

1947 

. • 

1948 

1949 

Gram 








Preduction 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

I 

2. 

Procurement and Im¬ 








ports 


Negligible 





Issues 








Total Cereals 








Production . . 

140 

728 

614 

6*8 

586 

N. R. 

4lfr 

Procurement 

N. R. 

34 

32 

35 

32 

N. R. 

29 

Imports . . . 

Nil 

Nil 

12 

12 

4 

N. R- 

55 

Issues . . 

34 

40 

50 

63 

1 34 

N. R. 

74 


Gram 



i 




Production . . 

3 


. 3 1 

2 

: 4 

i 


and issues 

Production 
Rice .... 
Wheat . . . 

Millets . . 

Maize and barely 

Total Cereals 

Gram .... 

Rice 

Production . 

Procurement and Issue. 

Imports 

Wheat 

Production . 

Procurement 

Imports 

Issues 

Millets. 

Maize and Barle y 
Production . 

Procurement 
Imports and Issues 


Negligible 
P. E. P- 8. U. 


Not available 


10 

$18 




jjyJA 



81 


.. 

, . 

, , 


56 



... 


. . 

365 




, , 

., 

206 | 


R A 

1 A S T 1 

IAN 



N. R. 

NR. 

N. R. 

18 

18 

18 

.. 



N. R- 



N. R. 

N. R. 

N. R. 

1 

3 | 

4 

N. R. 

N. R. 

N. R. 

358 

214 

262 

N. R. 

N. R. 

N. R. 

58 

40 

N. R. 

41 

20 

N. R. 

. 26 

1 

32 



N. R. 


. . 


Kindh 

see page 

12 botto 

m. 



N. R. 

N.R. 

N. R. 

247 

358 

389 

■ N. R. 

N. R. 

N. R. 

28 

30 

N.R. 

.. 

.. 


N. R. 

.. ■ 



34 

93 

41T 

265 ' 

15 


305 
-*N. R 
51 


334 
N. R~ 



174 


1949 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1940 

1947 

1948 


Total Cehels 








Production . 

N. R. 

N. R. 

N. R. 

1162 

1065 

1191 

1066 

Procurement 

N. R. 

N. R. 

N. R. 

86 

70 

N. R. 

N, R. 

Imports . 

41 

20 

N. R. 

27 

32 

44 

98 

Issues . . 




N. R. 




<3 BAM 

Figures not reported. 







MADHYA BHARAT 




Rice 






j 


Production . 



•• 

; 40 

40 

40 

40 

Procurement 




N. R. 



4 

Imports 




N. R. 

• • 


3 

Issue 



Sgjgjr 

N. R. 

• • ■ 

•• 

6 

Wheat 








Production . 




244 

119 

172 

267 

Procurement 



. . 

•• 


•• 

80 

Imports 




V 


•• 

19 

Issues 



, . 



, , 

80 

Millets 



1 





Production . 




528 

448 

412 

380 

Procurements . i 



■ ■ 

N. R. 


•• 

38 

Imports 




N. R. 



7 

Issues 






•• ■ 

44 

Maize and Bablby 








Production . 

• •' 

•• 


84 

64 

60 

94 

Procurement, Imports 
and Issues 

.. 


., 

N. R. 

, . 

, , 


Maize and Babley 








Producation 

53 

52 

53 

34 

23 

54 

31 

Procurement 





N.R. 

• • 


Exports 

N.R. 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

—8 

—7 

N.R. 

Issues .... 

N.R. 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

8 

13 

3 
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| 1943 

1914 

1945 

J 1946 

1947 

j 1948 

1949 

Total Cereals 








Production . 

, 26,68 

*0,50 

20,91 

15,97 

15,58 

15,56 . 

11,53 

Procurement 

N.R. 

1,47 

2,35 

3,45 

2,60 

2,83 

2,32 

Exports . . 

N.R. 

. 20 

10 

45 

—58 

—36 

—flo 

Issues . . ... 

N.R. 

1,34 

2,11 

3,55 

3,65 j 

2,20 

2,34 

■Gram 

Figure not reported 







MYSORE 





Rice 








Production . . . ! 

N.R. 1 

2,54 

C 2,97 

2,07 

2,73 

2,48 

2,46 

Procurement . . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

96 

97 

66 

90 

61 

Imports . . 

N.R. 

17 

41 

71 

39 

39 

49 

Issues , 

N.R. j 

N.R. , 

1,20 

1,46 

1,26 

1.04 

1,29 

Wheat 








Production and Procurement 

, not reported, Production is negligible, 




Imports . . 

N.R. 

25 

22 

78 

9 

19 

46 

Issues 

N.R. 

N.R. 

' 17 

62 

12 

24 

41 

Millets 








Production ... 

N.R. 

. 7,28 

5,44 

3,39 

5,04 

5,64 

6,67 

Procurement . , 

N.R. 

N.R. 

78 

74 

25 

46 

Nil 

Imports 

N-R. 

7 

6 

57 

29 

22 

25 

Issues . . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

84 

80 

78 

33 

58 

Maize and Barley 








Production and Procurement 

■ not reported, Production negligible. 




Imports . . 

N.R. 

1. Nil 

Nil 

37 

Nil 


7 

Issues 

Not 

reported 




| Nil 


Total Cereals 








Production . 

N.R. 

9,82 

8,41 

5,46 

7,77 

8,12 

9,13 

Procurement 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1,74 

1,71 

91 

1,36 

61 

Imports 

N.R. 

49 

69 

2,43 

77 

80 

1,27 

Issues . 

, N.R. 

N.R. 

2,21 

2,88 

2,16 

1,61 

2,28 

Gram 








Production . 

. • 


1 

♦ A 

2 j 

2 / 

2 

Procurement Imports 


( 



| 

1 


and Issues 

Figures not reported. 














1?B 


travAncore/cochin 



1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 j 

1948 

1949 

Rice 









Production . 

. 

N.R- 


2,39 

2,24 

2,34 

2,34 

2,47 

Procurement 

. 

N.R. 


74 

61 

81 

63 

73 

Imports 

. 

&.R. 

•• 

1,83 

2,62 

3,17 

3,15 

3,0T 

Issues 

• 

N.R. 

•• 

2,87 

3,72 

4,14 

i 

3,56 

3,4& 

Wheat 









Production dud 

prttture- 

No proc 

notion and No procuremei 

it. 



ment 

• 








Imports 


S.R. 

•• 

5 

71 

20 

28 

34 

Issues 


N.R. 


44 

85 

36 

45 

33 

Total Cereals 









Production . 

. 


.. 

N.R. 

9,96 

6,71 

6,84 

7,09 

Procuremefat 

. 


Wiai 

N.R. 

•• 



1,22 

Itnports 




N.R. 

v ' 


•• 

29 

Issues 

. • • • 

•• 


N.R. 

■ 


• • 

1,30 

Gram 


Figures not reported. 







SAURASHTRA 





Rice 


_ 







Production . 




.. 


... 

N.R. 

<> 

Procurement 







N.R. 

Nil 

Imports 



'* 



•• 

13 

IS 

Issues . 



• • ■ 




12 

15 

Wheat 








55 

Production 





.. . 



Procurement 





.. . 


N.R. 

6 

Imports 







43 

70 

Issues . 







34 

67 

Millets 









Production . 






•• 

Nil 

87 

Procurement 


. - 




'• 

N.R. 

l 

Imports 




■ 

•• 

•• 

34 

44 

Issues 



- 

• ■ 

■ •• 

•• 

31 

56 
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1949 


1943 

. 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 1 

i 

1948 


Maize and Barley 








Production , 

.. 

. • 




N.R. 

Nil 

Procurement 

•• 





N.R. 

Nil 

Imports 

•• 





1 

7 

Issues .... 






5 

6 

Total CeSeals 

1 







Production . 

- • 





N.R. 

1,48 

Procurement 






N.R. 

7 

Imports 

.. 





91 

1,37 

Issues .... 



•• 



82 

1,44 

Gram 








Production ■ 






N.R. 

9 

Procurement, Imports, 








and Issues 

. 

•• 


«mr 



j N.R. 

N.R. 



HYDERABAD 





Rice 

i 


i 

! 





Production 

4,99 

4,37 

4,48 

4,79 

4,83 

4,59 

3,61 

Procurement 

NR- 

33 

69 

1,17 

1,14 

1,23 

U7 

Imports 

N.R. 

7 

10 

7 

25 

6 

23 

Issues 

NR. 

47 

86 

1,46 

1,53 

93 

84 

Wheat 








Production . 

1,38 

77 

72 

52 

5 

20 

14 

Procurement 

N.R. 

19 

17 

19 

2 

2 

! 

Imports 

N.R. 

4 

4 

9 

18 

15 

59 

Issues 

N.R. 

11 

23 

28 

1 

21 

43 

Millets 








Production 

19,78 

14,84 

15,18 

10,32 

10,42 

10,23 

7,45 

Procurement 

N.R. 

95 

1,49 

2,09 

1,44 

1,58 

1,14 

Exports 

N.R. 

31 

22 

61 

—7 

—8 

—3 

Issues • 

N.R. 

76 

1,02 

1,80 

1,83 

93 

1,04 
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1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Millets 

Production and [ 

Procurement . . No production—no procurement. 


Imports 

. 

N. R. .. Nil | 3 

neg. 

8 

neg. 

Issues . 


Included under wheat. 


' 



Maize and Barley 
Production and 


Procurement . . No production—no procurement. 


Imports 

N. R. 

Nil 14 

2 

14 

Nil 

Issues . 

. N. R. 

Included under wheat. 





Total Cereals 

Production . . . N. R. 

Procurement . . N. R. 

Imports . . . N. R. 

Issues . . . . N. R. 

C O 

Rice 

40 46 41 43 40 34 40 

N. R. 16 12 11 13 8 10 

N. R. 16 12 11 12 8 12 

No other grains produced, imported or issued. 

Rice KUTCH 

Production and 

No production and no procurement. 

1 4 3 3 3 1 4 

Figures not reported. 


Procurement 
Imports 
Issues . 


Production . 
Procurement 
Exports 


239 

224 

234 

234 

74 

61 

81 

03 

188 

380 

339 

365 

331 

457 

450 

401 


o r a 


Wheat 


Production . 

N. R. 

7 

5 

3 

7 

6 

4 

Procurement and issues 


No supplies. 





Imports 

7 

8 

1 

15 

10 

1 j 

8 

Millets 








Production . 

N. R. 

19 

27 

34 

28 

9 

6 

Procurement and issues 


Not reported. 





Imports 

[ 11 

! 

5 

3 

12 

11 

1 j 

9 
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f 

1 

1 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Maize and Barley 








Production . 

N. R. 

N. R. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

l£ 

Procurement and issues 


Not rej 

' 

sorted. 





Imports 

Nil 

Nil 

J4 

3 

Nil 

Nil 


Total Cereals 








Production . 

N. R. 

26 

34 

38 

36 

16 

11 

Procurement and issues 


Not reported. 





Imports ■ 

19 

1 1-7 

21 

33 

24 

43 

28 


Rice 








Production and 








Procurement 


No pro< 

iuction and no pro 

eurement 



Imports 

N. R- 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

3 

Issues 

N. R- 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

3 

Wheat 








Production . 

7 

it) 

9 

7 

8 

6 

9 

Procurement 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

1 

Nil 

Imports . . 

N. R. 

12 

19 

18 

19 

17 

25 

Issues .... 

N. R. 

12 

19 

18 

19 

17 

25 

Millets 


~T _' j ■■*■ 






Production . 

13 

11 

13 

4 

10 

11 

4 

Prr ©uronaont 


No procurement. 





Imports 

N. R. 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

neg. 

Issues .... 

N. R. 

. Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

neg. 

Maize and Barley 








Production . 

28 

. 28 

31 

21 

25 

29. 

18 

Procurement 


No proc 

urement. 





Imports 

N. R- 

Nil 

neg. 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Issues .... 

Nil 

Nil 

neg. 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Total Cereals 








Production . 

48 

49 

53 

32 

43 

46 

31 

Procurement 


Not re 

ported. 


4 

2 

N. R. 

Imports . i 

N. R. 

14 

21 

21 

21 

22 

28 

Issues 

N. R. 

14 

21 

21 

2l 

22 

28 

_- 
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AJMER— contd. 


Gram 

Production . 

Procurement, imports 
and issues . 

Rice 

Production . 

Procurement imports 
and issues . 

Wheat 

Production . 

Procurement 

Exports 

Issues 

Millets 

Production ■ 

Procurement 

Exports 

Issues 

Maize and Barley 
Production . 
Procurement 
Imports 
Issues . 

Total Cereals 
Production . 
Procurement 
Exports 
Issues 
Gram 

Production , 
Procurement. 

Imports and issues. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

2 

5 

4 

3 

6 

11 

19 


Figures 

not repoi 

•ted. 





BHOPAL 





5* 

6 

5 

5 

6 

4 

7 




Nil 




57 

56 

75 

44 

9 

32 

69 

6 

12 

21 

15 

9 

neg. 

Nil 

7 

' Nil 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

—4 

—4 

7 

7 

17 

19 

13 

6 

4 

41 

sSpStf 

32 

16 

14 

20 

24 

32 

1 

3 


1 

1 

neg. 

Nil 

4. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

—9 

Nil 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Nil 

7 

Nil 

3 

2 

2, 

1 

1 

2 

% 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

‘3 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

3 

Nil 

106 

96 

98 

64 

36 

62 

110 

7 

16 

22 

16 

10 


Nil 

11 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

1 

16 

4 

7 

8 

19 

20 

14 

16 

4 

40 

21 

54 

30 

34 

42 

8 

Nil 

2 

4 

Nil 



Ni 1 


Figures n 

ot report! 

id. 











m 


DELHI 


■ ■ <_- 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Rice 








Production . 


No Production, no procurement. 



Imports 

Nil 

11 

8 

20 

18 

15 

15 

Issues .... 

Nil 

6 

10 

15 

22 

12 

14 

Wheat 








Production 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

Procurement . 




Nil 




Imports 

N. R. 

63 

92 

87 

66 

119 

154 

Issues 

N. R. 

44 

82 

94 

65 

89 

136 

Millets 








Production 

13 

14 

13 

15 

15 

11 

8 

Procurement, Imports 
and issues 



Nil 


« • 1 

. . 


Maize and Barley 








Production 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Procurement 




Nil 

1 



Imports 

N. R. 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

4 

2 

Nil 

Issues ... 

N. R. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

2 

Nil 

Total Cereals 








Production 

27 

28 

26 

27 

27 

23 

20 

Procurement 




Nil 




Imports 

N. R. 

74 

100 

108 

88 

136 

169 

Issues 

N. R. 

60 

92 

109 

88 ’ 

103 

150 

Gram 








Production 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

2 

Procurement 




Nil 




Imports and Issues 


Not reported. 






VINDHYA 

PRADESH 




Rice 








Production . , 

143 

1SI 

134 

132 

138 

138 

N. R. 

Procurement . 

5 

12 

9 

4 

9 

12 

17 

Exports 

5 

12 

9 

4 

4 

4 

20 

Issues 

fXmrnm ■■■■-■. u ... 

5 

12 

.— ■--* ^ 

9 

-— LJ 

4 

4 

4 

20 


182 

D E LH 1—contd. 



1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

l94g 

Wheat 








Pioduotion . 

29 

27 

25 

22 

22 

22 

N. R. 

Exports and issues 

•• 

•• 


Neg. 



. . 

Millets 








Production . 

H 

10 

10 

9 

5 

9 

N. R. 

Procurement imports 

and issues 

. . 



Nil 




Maize and Barley 








Production 

29 

30 

29 

19 

22 

22 

N. R. 

Procurement, imports 

and issues. 



. . 

Nil 




Total Cereals 




' j 




Production 

212 

218 

I 198 

182 

187 

192 

N. R. 

Procurement 

5 

15 


! 

4 

12 

13 

"20 

Exports 

8 

12 

9 

4 

3 

4 

20 

Issues 

•• 

Gram 

Production 

Procurement, imports 

and issues. 

■ 

8 

12 

■ v *, 
JOE™ 

9 

4 

5 

4 

20 

21 

23 

20 

15 

15 

16 

N. R. 


*• 


Nil 





HIMACHAL 

PRADESH 




Rice 


1 


1 

1 1 



Production 


Figures not reported. 


29 

25 

Procurement, imports 








and issues 


Do. 


Nil 




N "heat 








Production 


Do. 




90 

87 

Imports 




Nil 


2 

5 

Issues 


Do. 


Nil 


Neg. 

'4 

IlLLETS 








Production 


Do. 




4 

6 

Procurement, imports 

and issues 


Do. 


Nil 

. 




HIMACHAL PRADESH 


... 

1043 

1044 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1049 

Barley 









Production 

- 


Do. 




19 

18 

Procurement, 
and issues 

imports 


Do. 


Nil 




Maize 

Production 



Do. 




66 

71 

Procurement, 
and issues 

imports 


Do. 


Nil 

1 



Total Cereals 









Production 



Do. 




207 

207 

Procurement 

♦ 




Nil 


2 

5 

Imports 





■ 




Issues 







Neg. 

4 

Oram 

Production 

, • 


Not reported 





Procurement 

* ' 


Do. 

. 

Nil 




Imports 

. . 


Do- 




1 

3 

Issues 



Do. 




1 

3 

Production 



BILASPUR 





Rice . 

* 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Wheat 

• 

6 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

Millets 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Neg. 

Maize 


0 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Total . 


10 

19 

20 

21 

21 

21 

21 

Gram 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 


TRIPURA 


Production 
Rice , 
Maize 


Average Production About 165,000 tons 
do. 1,500 tons. 

Manipur 


Millets 


No Pigures Reported. 

N. R.—Not Reported. Neg—Negligible. 

RAJASTHAN MILLETS 


Production . 

N. R. 

N. R. 

N. R. 

539 

475 

522 

Procurement and issues 

.. 

N. R. 



.. 

.. 

Imports 

N. R. 

N. R. 

N. R. 


10 

8 


422 
N. R. 
N. R. 




Statement II showing thb latest trend of acreage under important Food Crops 
(Based on “Abstract of Agricultural Statistics of India” ) 



Area under Wheat 







(Figures in 1000 ftcres) 




